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COMPROMISELESS SHIPS. 


By ComMANDER Braptey A. Fiske, U. S. Navy. 





In the discussions on the Prize Essay for this year, some officers 
held that the writer went too far in advocating very large battle- 
ships. Others held that he went too far in advocating high speed. 
Both parties pointed out that, in every ship, some compromise 
must be made. 

I should like to say that, in writing that essay, I labored for 
several weeks in a persistent endeavor to arrive at some law by 
which, for any given size of ship, the best combination of speed, 
armor, and armament could be determined. But I failed to find 
any such law, largely because I did not know the conditions under 
which the ship would have to fight ; and while a certain combina- 
tion of speed, armor, and armament might seem the best for meet- 
ing certain conditions, it was evidently not the best for meeting 
other conditions. 

So, I was forced, step by step, as so many others have been 
forced before, to the conclusion that the only solution was to build 
a ship so large that it could have sufficient speed, sufficient arma- 
ment, and sufficient armor to whip any ship of any probable 
enemy. I expressed this to myself by saying, “ The ship must be 
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so large as to have no need of compromises: it must be com. 
promiseless.” 

This was most disheartening, because a celebrated constructor 
declared twenty years ago that a battleship which would Satisfy 
all requirements would have at least 50,000 tons displacement; 
and such an enormous ship is clearly beyond our power to build 

But after I had talked over the general subject in a cautions 
way with naval constructors, it occurred to me that 50,000 tons 
was too high an estimate—that 20,000 tons was enough, provided 
the armor were distributed along the water-line and over widely 
separated turrets. Not only this, but there seemed to be no engi- 
neering difficulty in the way of building 20,000-ton ships ; and 
these ships could go eighteen knots, could carry many torpedoes 
of sufficient range and speed to keep an enemy 4000 yards away, 
could carry a considerable number of the largest guns that have 
yet been built, and could carry such thick armor on the water-line, 
turrets, and conning-tower, as to be practically invulnerable, be 
yond torpedo range, to any guns yet built, or building, for use 
afloat. 

It must be interpolated here that, in fixing 4000 yards as the 
torpedo battle range, regard was had not to the torpedo as it is 
to-day, but to the torpedo as it will probably be by the time the 
ships next appropriated for shall have been completed. In the 
opinion of most officers who have studied the torpedo, the torpedo 
has not reached its final development, or even fully entered on its 
career. It has been so neglected, that it is undeveloped, and must 
be regarded as the weapon of the future, not the weapon of to-day. 
Now, in reasoning about the ships of five years hence, it is clear 
that we must have regard to the torpedoes of five years hence. 
(It may be pointed out here that most opponents of the auto tor 
pedo, in arguing against its value in future ships, have in mind 
torpedoes which were built several years ago, and which are obs 
lete, even now.) 

Returning to the matter of “ compromiseless ships,” it seems 
that most officers believe in having them, now that they are an 
engineering possibility. It also seems possible that Congress will 
give us some, provided we all agree, and keep stroke in advocat 
ing them. But some officers have objected on the ground that 
Congress cannot be induced to appropriate money for them. 
Now, what Congress will do is not our business ; that is the bust 
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ness of Congress. Our business is simply to tell Congress the 
truth, as experts,—the only experts. It becomes, afterwards, the 
fusiness of Congress to decide whether it can afford the money. 
And not only is it our business, our duty in the moral sense, to 
tell Congress the truth, but it is good policy besides ; because the 

moment we tell Congress anything else, that moment Con- 

will lose the only basis on which it can make a wise decision. 
Not only this; our statements will become indefinite and contra- 
dictory, and Congress will continue to say, “ Naval officers do not 
know what they want.” 

But a very formidable antagonist in the way of our getting 
such ships exists—one whose opinion has tremendous weight 
with Congress, probably more weight than that of all the rest of 
the navy combined—Captain Mahan. In an article in Collier's 
Weekly, of June 17, 1905, concerning the Battle of the Sea of 
Japan, Captain Mahan says: 

“It will be most interesting when we know, definitely and ex- 
actly, upon what part of the Russian order, and in what manner, 
Togo directed his main attack. It seems increasingly evident, 
reading somewhat dimly still between lines, that he struck the 
head of the enemy’s column; for he forced it to change course, 
ani the Borodino, which suffered a heavy concentration of fire, 
as has been seen, seems to have been near the head. This would 
tend to precipitate the confusion into which the Russians fell, and 
would bear out Nelson’s counsel, which the exigencies of space 
crowded from my last article in Collier's, ‘Outmaneuver a Rus- 
sian, by attacking the head of his line, and so induce confusion.’ 
Into such disorder the Russians fell, facilitating still further the 
concentration of enemies upon separated vessels, or groups; an 
opportunity which the Japanese were enabled to improve by being 
numerically much superior in armored vessels on the whole, 
though with fewer battleships. Indeed, the larger numbers of the 
Japanese increased much their ability to combine to advantage ; 
for the possibility of combination increases with numbers. This, 
if accurately inferred from the instance before us, sounds again 
the warning, continually repeated, but in vain, that in distributing 
fleet tonnage regard must be had to numbers, quite as really as to 
the size of the individual ship. This I say, while fully conscious 
of the paradox, that an amount of power developed in a single 
ship is more efficient than the same amount in two. In part, the 
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present Japanese success has been the triumph of greater num- 
bers, skilfully combined, over superior individual ship power, too 
concentrated for flexibility of movement.” 

Now Captain Mahan is our preceptor in Naval Strategy, and 
it may seem pure folly to attempt to argue against what he says; 
but the present writer cannot help feeling that his reasoning here 
is utterly fallacious, and his statement more confusing than a 
“ paradox.” 

Captain Mahan points out the advantage of “ flexibility ” in this 
battle ; but he does not point out that when it became useful, the 
active resistance of the enemy had already been overcome! Flex. 
ibility has great value, when we wish to apply many small forces 
at many points, as the Japanese did when they enveloped the Ru 
sians and prevented them from escaping after the Russians had 
been whipped. But a little thinking will make it plain to us 
that— 


1. Flexibility can be gained only by sacrificing power of con- 
centration. Armor-piercing projectiles are not flexible. 

2. When great resistance is to be overcome, concentration is 
required. 

3. When only a feeble resistance is to be overcome, when the 
principal effort is to prevent an enemy from escaping, flexibility 
is required. 

It remains, then, merely to decide whether we shall build our 
fleet so that it shall be able to overcome the resistance of a power- 
ful enemy, or build it so that it shall be able to prevent a weak 
enemy from escaping. 

Is there any doubt that we have got to whip our enemy first, and 
prevent him from escaping afterwards? Not the slightest. Is 
there any doubt that we shall have all we can do if we whip any 
enemy that now seems probable? Not the slightest. Is there 
any doubt that we ought to make the question of victory sure, and 
refrain from jeopardizing it by attempting capture and envelop- 
ment besides? Not the slightest. Then is there any doubt of the 
awful danger of a doctrine which would limit the power of com 
centration of our fleet, by seeking to endow it with “ flexibility?” 
Not the slightest. 

Furthermore, the argument in favor of flexibility, although put 
forward as an argument against very large ships, has no prac 
cal bearing on the subject. The argument in favor of flexibility 
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would be an argument against very large ships, if the advocates 
of very large ships proposed to make them so large that a fleet 
would consist of only one, two, three, or four ships. But this 
they do not propose to do. No suggestion has been made to have 
less than eight ships in a fleet. Now, since even the greatest ad- 
mirer of flexibility would not advocate dividing a fleet into more 
than eight parts, it follows that a fleet, even with ships large 
enough to be compromiseless, would be fully as flexible as a fleet 
with a greater number of smaller ships,—and it would be very 
much more manageable. 

Ships of 20,000 trial displacement tons seem to be what we 
need, They would be compromiseless, and have no offsetting 
disadvantages, strategical, tactical, or economical. 

Shall we ask for them now, or shall we procrastinate? Shall 
we follow our custom of letting other nations lead, or shall we de- 
velop a little will power, and take the lead ourselves? 
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COMMODORE BIDDLE’S VISIT TO JAPAN IN 1846. 
By Rear-Apmirat S. B. Luce, U. S. Navy. 


The influence of the West upon the ancient civilization of Japan, 
and the phenomenal progress made by that country toward becom- 
ing a formidable naval power, furnishes one of the most remark- 
able epochs of modern times. 

Any account, however dry and meagre, detailing the earlier 
steps taken by the government of the United States to cultivate 
friendly relations with that wonderful country must prove of 
more or less interest. As far as can be ascertained from official 
sources the question of the United States government opening 
communication with Japan with a view to negotiating a treaty of 
commerce originated with Mr. Caleb Cushing, one of the most 
eminent jurists and scholars of his day. In 1843, Mr. Cushing 
was appointed commissioner to China and negotiated the first 
treaty between the United States and that Empire. During his 
sojourn in China Mr. Cushing conceived the idea that Japan might 
be induced to follow the example of China and throw open her 
ports to American commerce. His views on the subject were 
communicated to the President. In answer to his letter he re- 
ceived the following reply from the Secretary of State, Mr. John 
C. Calhoun, under date of August, 1844: 

“The President has taken into consideration your suggestion in 
your private letter to him, of the propriety of giving you authority 
to treat with Japan should an opportunity offer. It is appre- 
hended that little probability exists of effecting any commercial 
afrangements with that country, but as you think it may possibly 
be accomplished, a full power to treat with the Japanese authorities 
is herewith transmitted to you in accordance with your desire.” 

It does not appear that any immediate results followed Mr. 
Cushing’s proposition. 
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Under date of April 15, 1845, the Secretary of State, Mr. James 
Buchanan, in his letter of instruction to Mr. Alexander 
Everett, who succeeded Mr. Cushing as commissioner to China 
said in part: 

“A full power was, at his request, sent to Mr. Cushing in 
August last, to enable him to negotiate a commercial treaty with 
Japan, should an opportunity arise of effecting such an arrange- 
ment. A like authority is now furnished to you for the same 
purpose. 

Mr. Everett was to take passage to China in the U.S, $ 
Columbus, a ship of the line, and one of the largest and finest 
vessels of war known to the maritime world of that day. The 
Columbus, Captain Thomas W. Wyman, bore the broad pennant 
of Commodore James Biddle, U. S. Navy, a distinguished veteran 
of the War of 1812. 

The instructions from the Secretary of the Navy, the Hon, 
George Bancroft, under date of May 22, 1845, to Commodore 
Biddle were, in part, as follows: “An important commercial 
treaty, entered into with the Emperor of China, having been 
confirmed by the Senate, you will receive on board the Columbus, 
as passengers, A. H. Everett, commissioner to China, and family, 
and land them as near to Canton as the Columbus can conveniently 
approach. You will hold the squadron at the disposal of the 
commissioner for the purpose of conveying him to any part of 
the coast of China or Japan, which he may have occasion to visit 
in the execution of his instructions.” 

Mr. Everett was taken ill, on the way out, and, with his family, 
left the ship in Rio de Janeiro, his functions as commissioner 
thereupon devolving upon Commodore Biddle. 

The instructions to Commodore Biddle went on to say: “Inan 
especial manner you will take the utmost care to ascertain if the 
ports of Japan are accessible. Should the commissioner incline 
to make the effort of gaining access there, you will hold your 
squadron at his disposition for that purpose. Should he decline 
to do so, you may, yourself, if you see fit, persevere in the design, 
yet not in such a manner as to excite a hostile feeling, or a distrust 
of the government of the United States.” 

One can scarcely fail to note the very friendly attitude towards 
Japan assumed by the United States government on this occasion. 

Commodore Biddle was careful to carry out the spirit of the 
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ions, and from his report to his government it may be 
readily seen that by his courtesy and conciliatory bearing towards 
the Japanese officials a most favorable impression was made and 
one which could not fail of predisposing them to look with favor 
on those Americans who might subsequently visit Japan. 

The Columbus, accompanied by the Vincennes, Captain Hiram 
Paulding, sailed from the Chusan Islands on the 7th of July, 1846, 
and on the 20th anchored in Jeddo Bay. Before reaching the 
anchorage a Japanese officer, accompanied by a Dutch interpreter, 
came on board the Columbus to inquire as to the object of the ships 
visiting Japan. He was informed by Commodore Biddle that 
he came as a friend to ascertain whether Japan had, like China, 
opened her ports to foreign trade, and, if she had, to arrange by 
treaty the conditions on which American vessels might trade with 
Japan. The officer requested that this answer might be put in writ- 
ing, which was done. On anchoring, the ships were at once sur- 
rounded by a vast number of armed boats. The ship was soon 
thronged with Japanese visitors. They were permitted to come 
on board in large numbers, that all might be convinced of our 
friendly disposition. Permission to land was denied. We did 
not land, nor was any attempt made to disregard the wishes of 
the local authorities. There were but two exceptions to this rule. 
Objection was made to our boats passing between the Columbus 
and the Vincennes. On the impracticability of this restriction 
being explained, the restriction was withdrawn. The morning 
following our arrival a Japanese officer, apparently of higher 
rank than the one of the preceding day, came on board. He 
stated that foreign ships, upon entering Japanese ports, always 
landed their guns. He was told that it was impossible for 
us to do so, to which was added the assurance that we were 
peaceably disposed. He then informed the Commodore that 
his letter of the previous day had been transmitted to the 
Emperor, who was at some distance from Jeddo, and that an 
answer would be received in five or six days. Upon being asked 
why we were surrounded by so many boats he replied “ that they 
might be ready in case we wanted them to tow the ship.” This 
Was a mere subterfuge. The real reason was to prevent us from 
communicating with the shore. When our boats were sent out 
to take soundings at some distance from the ships Japanese boats 
followed, without, however, attempting to molest them. During 
our entire stay these boats continued about the ships day and night. 
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On the 27th a Japanese official of rank, accompanied by & suit 
of eight persons, came on board with the Emperor's 
which, as translated by the interpreter, ran as follows: 

“ According to Japanese laws, the Japanese may not tra 
except with the Dutch and Chinese. It will not be allowed thy 
America make a treaty with Japan or trade with her, as the sane 
is not allowed to any other nation. 

“Concerning strange lands, all things are fixed at Nagasak, 
not here in the bay; therefore you must depart as quickly 
possible and not come any more in Japan.” 

The officer was informed that the United States wished to mi 
a treaty of commerce with Japan, but not unless Japan also wish 
a treaty. Having ascertained that Japan was not ready to ope 
her ports to foreign trade, the officer was further informed te 
the ships would sail the following day. 

On the 29th of July, both ships got under way. As the wal 
was very light the Japanese boats took our lines to tow uso 
Drawings were made of the ships as they appeared at anchor a 
while being towed out. On reaching the United States the 
drawings were lithographed. Two of these are now in» 
possession. Quite recently I had them photographed and copie 
sent through the usual official channels to the Japanese gover 
ment. The receipt of the photographs was promptly and polite) 
acknowledged by the Secretary of the Imperial Navy of Japan 

Attached to each picture is the following legend: 


“On the 2oth of July, 1846, United States Ships Columbus, 80 guns, a 
Vincennes, 20 guns, entered the bay of Jeddo, or as the Japanese allt 
Yeddo. The ships stood well up the bay until the Japanese who had cm 
on board motioned that they must not proceed further, and the Comm 
dore, not wishing to give offence, anchored abreast a village, and abot 
three miles from the shore. As soon as the ships anchored they were st 
rounded by a large number of boats, from whose warlike appearance mod 
difficulty was not anticipated. Shortly after the sails were furled & 
commanders were politely requested to land their guns, ammunition, mt 
kets, and everything in the shape of a weapon, which request wae 
politely refused. The anchorage was about fifteen miles to the south asi 
east of Yeddo, which was hidden by a high point of land making om ™® 
the bay. The country around was beautifully green, and the fields, as wel 
as could be distinguished from the ships, were in fine order, and to a 
appearance well cultivated. No person was allowed to land, and boas 
passing between one ship and the other were always followed by at less 
four Japanese armed boats to prevent their landing; and therefore ther 
was no good opportunity of judging as to what the real state of the cour 
try might be. 
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“The visit altogether was one of the most novel kind. The people were 

ite, amiable, and exceedingly jealous of their customs, and adhered strictly 
to the long established one of not receiving the slightest remuneration for 
anything that they gave. The visitors were politely informed that as soon 
as their wants were made known they would be attended to, and that done 
they were desired to leave and never return again. The ships sailed from 
there on the twenty-ninth, after an interesting stay of nine days, during 
ghich time hundreds of Japanese visited the ships, and to hasten their 
departure formed a line of several hundred boats to tow the vessels out to 
sea, and left rejoicing that they had rid themselves so easily of such a 


number of barbarians. 
“To Commodore James Biddle, this view of the Columbus and Vincennes 


in Japan is respectfully dedicated by S. F. Rosser.” 


Such is the history, in brief, of the effort of the United States 
government to negotiate a treaty of commerce with Japan previous 
to the visit, some seven years later, of Commodore Perry. 

There can be no doubt but that the interchange of civilities be- 
tween Commodore Biddle and his officers, and the Japanese 
officials and the total absence on the part of the American officers 
of any hostile intention, must have impressed the Japanese officials 
with our friendly disposition and disposed them to receive with 
favor the overtures of the American officers who visited Japan a 
few years later. 

My interest in the events just recited lies not merely in the 
fact that I was one of the junior officers of the Columbus, and to 
this day retain a vivid impression of the dignified bearing of the 
Japanese officials, their affability and polished manners ; but in my 
desire that, in any history of modern Japan that may be written, 
due recognition be given to the able and tactful manner in which 
the negotiations referred to were conducted by the distinguished 
officer under whom I had the honor to serve. 

The drawings were made by S. F. Rosser, from sketches by 
John Eastley, and lithographed by Wagner & McGuigan, 116 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

A little incident in this connection may not be altogether out of 
place here. 

A few years ago, while in Washington, and wishing to see the 
Washington correspondent of the New York Herald, I was 
directed to his office on Fifteenth Street. On presenting my card, 
the gentleman at the desk looked up and asked: “Are you 
Stephen B. Luce?” I said that that was my name. He then 
asked: “Were you a midshipman on board the Columbus during 
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her cruise around the world?” On my replying in the lire. 
ative, “ Well,” said he, “I am Charles Nordhoff ; and ] was a 
powder-boy in Lieutenant Percival Drayton’s division and you 
were a midshipman in the same division.” Tableau! 

Charles Nordhoff was, in some respects, a remarkable man. 
An omnivorous reader from early youth, particularly of works 
of travel and including such books as the novels of Cooper and 
Marryat, he soon became possessed of the idea of going to sea, 
He said of himself: “ Sleeping or waking, I thought of nothing 
but the sea, ships and sailors, and the wonders of foreign lands,” 
“ About this time,” he writes (March, 1845), “a paragraph went 
the rounds of the press to the effect that the United States Ship 
Columbus, of seventy-four guns, had just been put in commission 
under the command of Commodore Biddle and would shortly 
proceed on a voyage to China and Japan, making some stay in the 
East Indian seas, and, finally, return by way of Cape Horn, thus 
circumnavigating the globe.” Fired with the idea of availing 
himself of such a good opportunity of seeing the world he at 
once applied at the naval rendezvous, but being a minor, anda 
very small one at that, his request to be “ shipped” was per- 
emptorily refused. He was not to be deterred, however. Through 
the influence of Mr. Lewis C. Levin, editor of the Philadelphia 
Daily Sun, in whose office he was then employed, an order for 
his enlistment was procured from Commodore Jesse D. Elliott, 
then in command of the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, and, at the 
age of fourteen, he was forthwith shipped as a “ first-class” boy 
for general service, on board the U. S. Receiving Ship Expen- 
ment,* then lying off the Navy Yard. From the Experiment he 
was soon sent with a draft of seamen to New York as part of the 
crew of the Columbus, 74, then fitting out for the China station, 
as already stated. A few years after the expiration of that 
cruise, Mr. Nordhoff published his first book, “ Man-of-war 
Life: A boy’s experience in the United States Navy.” In this 
little book is given a history of the cruise of the Columbus, includ- 
ing such an intelligent and appreciative account of our visit 
Japan, that I take leave to transcribe a portion of it, showing, # 


* The Experiment, the second of the name, was a ten-gun schooner, She 
was constructed on a novel plan in 1831. After a short service in West 
Indies and on the coast, she became a receiving vessel at Philadelphia; was 
sold in 1848. (Emmons.) 
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it does, how our strange visitors were regarded from the “ blue- 
‘acket” point of view. 

—. our stay in Yeddo Bay,” he writes, “ great numbers 
(of the Japanese) visited the ship, our decks being crowded each 
day with men of all ranks; but no ladies made their appearance. 
Judging of the people generally, from the specimens which came 
under our observation, we were forced to admit that they were 
a far better developed race, both mentally and physically, than we 
had met with since leaving the United States.” * * * “ A nobler 
or more intelligent looking set of men than were those of the bet- 
ter class that we saw, it would be difficult to conceive of. There 
was not one, old or young, whose appearance would not command 
respect in any society.” * * * “ Their frank and open coun- 
tenances, their marked politeness towards each other, and towards 
us, strangers, as well as the degree of intelligence evinced in their 
observations on all they saw on board, prepossessed all hands 
greatly in their favor.” 

Little did we suspect that, under this dignified bearing and 
polished manner, lay concealed the military spirit of one of the 
most warlike races of all time. 

The description from which the above extract is taken, to- 
gether with the sketches of Eastley, and the drawings of Rosser, 
all three enlisted men, are the only accounts, as far as known, of 
that singularly interesting visit, saving the official report of Com- 
modore Biddle. Of the midshipman and the powder-boy, the 
latter was, by far, the more apt scholar. Of the officers of the 
two ships I believe I am the sole survivor. 

One of the many difficulties under which Commodore Biddle 
labored, in carrying on negotiations, was the absence of a good 
interpreter. A Dutchman whose knowledge of English was very 
imperfect was the only medium of communication. Not so with 
Commodore Perry. Prof. John S. Sewall, who was on board the 
U.S. S. Saratoga, one of Commodore Perry’s squadron, has given 
such a very interesting account of the interpreter, Nakahama Man- 
jiro, that I cannot resist the temptation to reproduce it in full. 

“Meanwhile, as in all historical movements,” he writes, 
“other influences were at work behind the scenes. It was only 
another part of the mystery brooding over this strange land that 
things we did not suspect should be working for us in the dark. 
Not till years after did it transpire what an unknown friend the 
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American fleet had in Nakahama Manjiro. The story of this 
young Japanese waif reads like a romance. In 1838, while out 
fishing with two other boys, their boat was carried out to sea by 
the current and wrecked on a desolate island. Here they lived 
a Robinson Crusoe life for half a year, and were then picked of 
by an American whaler and carried into Honolulu. Nakahama 
remained with his new friends, acquired the language, and ulti. 
mately reaching the United States, received an education, Ap. 
other whaling voyage, a visit to the California mines, and he was 
back in Honolulu, anxious to re-visit the scenes of his childhood, 
Nothing could deter him; the representations of his friend, Dr, 
Damon—the distance and perils of the way, the risk of being be- 
headed for his pains in case he should succeed—no argument or 
obstacle could stand for a moment before his unutterable longing 
for home. Dr. Damon set to work; and in due time Nakahama 
and his two companions, now grown from lads to young men of 
twenty-five, were equipped with a whaleboat, a compass, a Bow- 
ditch’s Navigator, and a sack of hard bread, and were put on board 
an American merchantman bound for Shanghai. A few miles 
from Lu-Chu (Liu-Kiu) they and their whaleboat were launched 
and committed to the waves. <A hard day’s rowing brought them 
to the shore. Six months later they were forwarded in a trading 
junk to Japan. They did not land with impunity. An imprison- 
ment of nearly three years was needed, before the authorities 
could decide whether it was a capital crime to be blown off the 
coast in boyhood and return in manhood. The year 1853 came 
round. The great Expedition (Commodore Perry’s) had come 
and gone, and was to come again. Here was a prisoner in their 
dungeons who had actually lived in the country of the westem 
barbarians, spoke their language, and knew their ways. It would 
not be wise to behead such an expert. Let him come to court, 
and tell us what he knows. He was summoned accordingly, and 
the court made large drafts upon his stores of information. From 
a prisoner he was transformed into a noble, elevated to the rank of 
the Samurai, and decorated with the two swords. His whaleboat 
was made the parent of a whole fleet of boats constructed exactly 
like it, even to the utmost rivet. His Bowditch’s Navigator he was 
required to translate; and a corps of native scribes under his di- 
rection made some twenty copies of it for use in the Japanese ma 
rine. One of these copies Nakahama afterwards gave to his friend, 
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Dr. Damon, and it was on exhibition at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1876. Dr. Damon had often inquired after the 
three adventurers, but had never learned their fate. Years after 
the treaty had been signed, a fine Japanese man-of-war, the 
Kon-Rin-Maru, anchored in the harbor of Honolulu, and the 
commander came on shore to call on Dr. Damon. It was no other 
than Nakahama, now an officer of high rank in the Japanese navy. 
The mutual inquiries and explanations can be imagined. “ Where 
were you at the time of the Expedition?” asked Dr. Damon. “I 
was in a room adjoining that in which the interview took place 
between Commodore Perry and the Imperial commissioners. I 
was not allowed to see, or to communicate with, any of the 
Americans; but each document sent by Commodore Perry was 
passed to me to be translated into Japanese before it was sent to 
the Imperial authorities; and the replies thereto were likewise 
submitted to me to be translated into English before they went to 
Commodore Perry.” Nakahama was more than interpreter. His 
knowledge did not stop with the mere idioms of the language. He 
knew the American people, their ways, their manner of life, their 
wealth and commerce, the magnitude of their country, their power 
and national prestige. He was the divinely appointed channel 
through which American ideas naturally flowed into Japan. A 
mind endowed with faith can easily recognize a plan and purpose 
in the whole training of Nakahama, from the moment when he 
was driven from his country by what appeared to be only accident. 
It was a case of providential selection.”* 

I find in my journal of that cruise (of the Columbus), the 
following written at my request by a Japanese officer : 


Tokio, Japan—God's Country 


Nippon Yedo Shin-koku 


ne a 


*The New Englander and Yale Review for September, 1890. 
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DRAFT OF A BILL FOR INCREASING THE COM- 
MISSIONED PERSONNEL OF THE LINE OF THE 
NAVY, ESTABLISHING A COMMENSURATE EN- 
GINEERING BRANCH, AND PROMOTING THE EF- 
FICIENCY OF THE NAVY. 


By LieuTENANT-COMMANDER JOHN Hoop, U. S. Navy. 





Be it enacted, etc., etc.— 

Section 1. That the active list of the Navy shall be composed 
of t Admiral, 4 Vice-Admirals, 30 Rear-Admirals, 120 Captains, 
192 Commanders, 290 Lieutenant-Commanders, 515 Lieutenants, 
and 643 Lieutenants (J. G.) and Ensigns, these numbers to be 
reached by July 1, 1915, provided, that the increase herein pro- 
vided for over the number as established by law before the pas- 
sage of this act shall be gradual and distributed evenly over the 
ten years covered by this act, and said increase shall not for any 
grade below that of Vice-Admiral, for any one year exceed 10 
per cent of the increase allowed. 

Sec. 2. That the grade of Vice-Admiral herein established 
shall be filled by the President appointing two (2) from the list 
of Rear-Admirals immediately on the passage of this act, and that 
in the manner hereinafter provided in Section 12 of this act one 
other be appointed on July 1, 1907, and one on July 1, 1908, and 
the list thereafter kept full in the manner provided in Section 12, 
of this act. 

Sec. 3. That from and after the passage of this act there shall 
be established in the Navy a marine engineer corps to be known as 
the “ Marine Engineer Corps of the Navy,” to consist of 2 Rear- 
Admirals, 20 Captains, 32 Commanders, 50 Lieutenant-Command- 
ers, 85 Lieutenants, and 1o7 Lieutenants (J. G.) and Ensigns; 
provided, that the officers of this Corps shall have the ranks and 
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titles of Rear-Admiral, Captain, Commander, Lieut 
mander, Lieutenant, Lieutenant (J. G.) and Ensign, Marine fy. 
gineer Corps, U. S. N., and provided, that this Corps shall be fille 
from the present Line of the Navy, and future graduates of the 
Naval Academy by application, or by assignment of the 

of the Navy if a sufficient number fail to apply, provided, ty 
members of the old engineer corps abolished by the Person 
Act of 1899, are eligible to this Corps on the passage of this ac, 
and after that not more than 10 per cent of the number allong 
in all grades shall be transferred in any one year, above the mm. 
ber required to fill casualties in the Corps itself; provided, the 
members of this-Corps are subject to duties at sea or on shore. 

Sec. 4. That promotion in the Line and Marine Engines 
Corps of the Navy up to and including the grade of Lieuteng 
Commander be by seniority as now established by law; but te 
promotion to and above the rank of Commander be as hereinafie 
set forth in Section 12 of this Act. 

Sec. 5. That any officer of the Line and Marine Engineer 
Corps after 30 years continuous service, may, on his own ap 
cation, at the discretion of the President, be retired in the mm 
and with 4% the sea pay of the grade he holds at the timed 
retirement ; and no officer of any rank shall hereafter be retired i 
any cause in a rank, and with a higher grade of retired pay, tha 
that of the rank he holds at the time of retirement; except inth 
case of an officer of good record who has served through a grak 
and comes up for promotion and is found physically disqualiiel 
for promotion from causes incident to the service; in which am 
the officer so found physically disqualified shall be retired init 
rank and with the retired pay of the grade to which he woul 
have been entitled but for such physical disqualification. 

Sec. 6. That from and after the passage of this act no ofter 
above the age of 60 shall be promoted to the rank of Rear-at 
miral, above the age of 55 to the rank of Captain, above thea 
of 50 to the rank of Commander ; and these ages shall be redactt 
yearly by one year each until the limits of 55, 50, and 45 yeatsit 
the respective grades are reached in 1910, from and after whit 
date officers reaching the age of 55 in the grade of Captain, 9# 
the grade of Commander, and 45 in the grade of Lieutent 
Commander, without being promoted to a senior grade, may,# 
the discretion of the President, be retired in the rank and on} 
the sea pay of the grade they then hold. 
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Sec. 7. That all officers on the active list of the Navy on reach- 
ing the age of 62, except the Admiral of the Navy, shall be re- 
tired as now provided by law, but in the rank and with 4% the 
sea pay of the grade they hold on reaching that age. 

Sec. 8. That from the passage of this act, should it be found 
that on the 30th day of June succeeding its passage that less than 
13 yacancies at the head of the Commanders’ list, 20 at the head 
of the Lieutenant-Commanders’ list, 29 at the head of the Lieu- 
tenants’ list, and 40 at the head of the Lieutenants’ (J. G.) list 
will have occurred during the preceding fiscal year from the 
operations of sections 5, 6, 7, and 12 of this act and casualties, 
the Secretary of the Navy shall on or about June Ist convene a 
board of five Rear-Admirals and shall place at its disposal the 
service and medical records on file in the Navy Department of all 
officers in the grades of Captain, Commander, and Lieutenant- 
Commander. Each member of the board will swear or affirm that 
he will, without prejudice or partiality, and having in view only 
the special fitness of the officers, and the efficiency of the ser- 
vice, perform the duty imposed upon him by this act. The board 
will then select out as soon as practicable after July Ist, a suffi- 
cient number of officers from the before-mentioned grades to 
cause the number of vacancies enumerated in the first sentence of 
this section, a majority ruling, and the board will certify the 
names selected out in a written report to the President, signed by 
all the members of the board, and the President shall thereupon 
order the transfer to the retired list of the officers so selected in 
the rank and with three-fourths the sea pay of the grade they 
then held ; provided, that not more than 5 Captains, 5 Command- 
ers, and 5 Lieutenant-Commanders can be so selected out this 
first year. Further, that in each succeeding year after the first 
from the passage of this act a similar board shall be ordered in 
the same way whenever it is necessary to create the following 
number of vacancies : 


Date. © Ha. Comér. List. Hd, Lt. Comdr. List. Hd. Lt. List. Hd. Lt. (J.G.) List. 
1906 14 21 32 43 
1907 15 23 34 46 
1908 16 24 36 49 
1909 17 26 38 53 
1910 18 27 40 56 


= 19 29 42 59 
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Date. Hd. Comdr. List. Hd. Lt. Comdr. List. Hd. Lt. List. Ha, Lt. (J.G.) List 
1912 20 30 44 63 
1913 2I 32 46 66 
I9I4 22 33 48 69 
1915 23 35 50 72 


Provided, that in 1906 not more than 5 Captains, 5 Command. 
ers, and 5 Lieutenant-Commanders can be so selected out; 6 Cap- 
tains, 6 Commanders, and 6 Lieutenant-Commanders in 1907 and 
1908 ; 7 Captains, 7 Commanders, and 7 Lieutenant-Commanders 
in 1909 and 1910; 8 Captains, 8 Commanders, and 8 Lieutenant. 
Commanders in 1911 and 1912; 9 Captains, 9g Commanders, and 9 
Lieutenant-Commanders in 1913 and 1914, and not more than 
10 Captains, 10 Commanders, and 10 Lieutenant-Commanders in 
1915 and thereafter in any one year. 

Further, that after the formation and completion of the Ma- 
rine Engineer Corps created by this Act, the same law of select- 
ing out applying to the Line of the Navy shall apply to the Marine 
Engineer Corps; and if in any year following the completion of 
that Corps the vacancies at the head of its Commanders’ list falls 
below 4, at the head of its Lieutenant-Commanders’ list below 6, 
at the head of its Lieutenants’ list below 8, and at the head of its 
Lieutenant (J. G.) list below 12, a number of Captains, Com- 
manders, and Lieutenant-Commanders of that corps will be se 
lected out to make the above number of vacancies ; provided, that 
at least one member of the board of Rear-Admirals appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy to make the selections in this corps, in 
accordance with the first paragraph of this section, be a Rear- 
Admiral of the Marine Engineer Corps, and that not more than 
1 Captain, 2 Commanders, and 2 Lieutenant-Commanders shall 
be selected out in any one year. 

Sec. 9. That from and after the passage of this act all off- 
cers of the Line of the Navy who by operation of existing law 
have become ineligible for sea service, and who are not trans 
ferred to the Marine Engineer Corps herein created, shall be 
carried as extra numbers in their grades. 

Sec. 10. That from and after the passage of this act all mit 
shipmen entering the Naval Academy shall, at the time of their 
entry, be between the ages of 15 and 17 years. 

Sec. 11. That from and after the passage of this act all mi¢ 
shipmen who have successfully completed the four-years’ course 
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at the Naval Academy, and received certificates of graduation, 
become at once eligible for appointment in the lowest commis- 
sioned ranks of the Line, the Marine Engineer Corps, and the 
Marine Corps. 

Sec. 12. That from and after the passage of this act all pro- 
motions from and above the rank of Lieutenant-Commander in 
the Line and Marine Engineer Corps shall be made as follows: 
promotions to Commanders shall be made from the Lieutenant- 
Commanders’ list, in its own corps; to Captains from the Com- 
manders’ list, in its own corps; to Rear-Admiral from the Cap- 
tains’ list, in its own corps; and to Vice-Admiral from the Rear- 
Admirals’ List of the Line, in the following way: 

Whenever a vacancy occurs in the Vice-Admiral’s list, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall appoint a board consisting of the Ad- 
miral of the Navy and all the Vice-Admirals on the active list 
who are available, which board shall convene as soon as practi- 
cable, and have placed at its disposal the records of all the Rear- 
Admirals on the active list of the line. This board shall be or- 
ganized and sworn in the same manner as is provided for the 
board in section 8 of this act, and after due consideration, with- 
out prejudice or partiality, and having in view only the efficiency 
of the service and the special fitness of the officers concerned, 
shall each individually select from the list of Rear-admirals on 
the active list the names of the three officers each considers best 
qualified. From the names so selected the board as a whole will 
select the one considered best qualified to fill the vacancy. Should 
the selection be unanimous, the one name only will be certified to 
the President, who shall, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint the officer so selected to fill the vacancy. Should 
the board fail to arrive at an unanimous conclusion, the names of 
the senior three candidates receiving a majority vote of the board 
will be certified to the President, who will select therefrom one 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
him to fill the vacancy. 

Promotions to the grades of Rear-Admiral, Captain, and Com- 
mander will be made quarterly, as follows: The Secretary of the 
Navy shall, as soon as practicable after the passage of this 
act appoint two boards on promotion, which boards shall 
be continuous, the Senior to consist of five (5) Rear-Admirals 
and the Junior of five (5) Captains. These boards will be 
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organized and sworn in the same manner as is provided for in 
section 8 of this act. Each board will be independent of the 
other, and each board will meet at or about the first day of the lag 
month of each quarter, to fill the vacancies which occur in that 
quarter. 

For all vacancies which occur during the quarter in the list 
of Rear-Admirals, the members of the senior board will each se. 
lect individually from the upper numbers on the list of Captains, 
the number down the list being limited to five times the number 
of vacancies to be filled, twice the number of names required tp 
fill the vacancies. The board will then meet as a body, and, from 
the names so selected, select the number required to fill the y. 
cancies, a majority ruling, and will certify the names so selected 
to the President, who will, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appoint them to fill the vacancies in the order ip 
which they originally stood in the list of Captains. 

For vacancies occurring in the Captains’ list, each member of 
the junior board will individually select from the upper part of 
the Commanders’ list, the number down the list being limited tp 
five times the number of vacancies to be filled, twice the number 
of names required to fill the vacancies. The junior board wil 
then meet as a body and choose from the names thus selected, 
should more names than double the number of vacancies to ke 
filled have been individually selected, twice the number of names, 
a majority ruling, required to fill the vacancies ; and this list shall 
be certified up to the senior board, which will select therefrom, a 
majority ruling, the number of names required to fill the vacan- 
cies, and will certify this list to the President, who will, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint them to fil 
the vacancies in the order in which they originally stood om the 
Commanders’ list. 

For vacancies in the Commanders’ list, each member of the 
junior board will select individually from the upper part of the 
list of Lieutenant-Commanders, the number down the list being 
limited to ten times the number of vacancies to be filled, twist 
the number of names required to fill the vacancies. The boarl 
will then meet as a body and from these names, if more name 
than double the number to fill the vacancies have been individt 
ally selected, will select, a majority ruling, twice the number of 
names required to fill the vacancies, and will certify this list @ 
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fo the senior board. The senior board will select from the list 
certified to it by the junior board, a majority ruling, the number 
of names required to fill the vacancies, and will certify the se- 
lected list to the President, who will, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, appoint them to fill the vacancies in the 
order in which they originally stood on the Lieutenant-Com- 
manders’ list. 

Provided, that no officer shall be certified for any grade who 
exceeds the age limits fixed in section 6 of this act ; and provided 
further, that any officer who has been within the first five num- 
bers on the Captains’ list, the first eight numbers on the Com- 
manders’ list, or the first ten numbers on the Lieutenant-Com- 
manders’ list for a full year without being recommended for pro- 
motion as provided in this section, may, at the discretion of the 
President, be placed on the retired list in the rank and with three- 
fourths the sea pay of the grade he holds. 

Sec. 13. That promotions to the rank of Rear-Admiral, Cap- 
tain, and Commander in the Marine Engineer Corps established 
by this act shall be made in the same way and be governed by 
the same laws as for the Line, except that at least one member of 
the senior board shall be a Rear-Admiral from the Marine Engi- 
neer Corps, and the junior board shall be composed entirely of 
five (5) Captains of the Marine Engineer Corps. 

Sec. 14. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed. 


An ARGUMENT TO ACCOMPANY THE BILL. 


The salient features in the proposed bill are: 

1. A gradual increase in the commissioned personnel of the 
navy in all ranks to meet the needs of the service, and absorb 
without causing an undue hump the large classes being turned 
out from the Naval Academy under present law. 

2. The re-establishment of a much-needed marine engineer 
corps on lines that are thought to be consistent with the best 
interests of the service. 

3- The establishment of a 30-year service retirement law to go 
with the system of promotion proposed, and the abolition of the 
Present iniquitous voluntary and compulsory retirement law 
which promotes on retirement. 

4. The establishment of an age in grade law for command rank 
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and above, accompanied by a younger and more uniform age of 
entry, and provision for uniform flow of promotion, 

5. The establishment of a modified system of selection for com. 
mand rank and above. 

Discussing these points in order, remarks on the necessity fora 
large increase of officers are superfluous. This necessity has 
been very inadequately met by the present law of Congress in. 
creasing the number of midshipmen at the Naval Academy, with 
the result, unless further legislation is obtained, foreshadowed 
in the last report of the Chief of Bureau of Navigation—a my 
consisting mostly of Ensigns and Junior Lieutenants, and 4 
“hump” formed to which the old was a bagatelle. Sections ; 
and 3 of the proposed bill attempt to deal with this directly, and 
sections 4-9 inclusive and section 12, indirectly. 

The total figures given in section 1 and 3 together are the est- 
mated combined navy list of the Line and output of the Nay 
Academy to 1915, taken from Lieut. R. H. Jackson’s paper pub 
lished in the Navat InstiTuTE for June, 1905, with his plan for 
doubling the commissioned force of the navy in ten years; and 
only vary from his figures in that a certain proportion of the m 
terial available is transferred by section 3 to a Marine Engineer 
Corps, which it is proposed to establish. 

The numbers in the various grades follow the proportions laid 
down in the old personnel law and the flow of promotion by com 
pulsory retirement—should that ever become necessary—providel 
for in section 8 follows the same law in regard to the necessary 
vacancies at the head of the several lists, and the numbers of 
tirements permissible to obtain them. It is thought, with the 
other sections of the bill in force, that this section will never, ora 
least will very rarely, have to be made operative ; and it is omy 
inserted in case these expectations fail. The only variation made 
from the old law is in dropping off the two Lieutenants and adé 
ing one Commander and one Lieutenant-Commander to the num 
ber that may be retired. 

With the proportionate and gradual increase in all grades # 
provided for in the proposed bill, the list will expand as tt 
formly and with as little commotion and upsetting as is possible 
with so large an expansion as is necessary ; and the abnormal out 
put from the Naval Academy under the present law, which is 
necessary to make the number, will be assimilated with as little 
detriment to the lasting good of the service as may be. 
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It is not claimed that the numbers given are sufficient to man 
the fleet properly in 1915, but they are as many as it will be pos- 
sible to get authorized ; and also as many as can be properly edu- 
cated and assimilated in the time without undue disorganization. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the immediate appointment 
of two (2) Vice-Admirals who are much needed for the service 
of the fleet at the present time, and an addition of two more later, 
making a total of four as the navy expands, which is no more 
than a very modest number for the service of the increased fleet. 


Tue RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ENGINEERING Corps. 


It has long been the opinion of many officers of the service 
that the total abolition of the Engineer Corps in 1899 was a mis- 
take, and after six years’ experience of the law as then passed, 
this opinion, in and out of the service, has seemed to gain 
in strength and numbers. It is not held that the good of the 
service requires an Engineer Corps on the model of the old corps, 
but it is believed a properly organized corps of efficient engineers 
of the highest class, organized on proper military lines, and in 
number sufficient to control the work required, would be of the 
greatest benefit to the service, and are, moreover, absolutely 
needed to maintain the efficiency of the fleet. Engineers of the 
dass needed are not wanted for the purpose of driving engines 
and standing engine-room watches. For this purpose our pres- 
ent corps of Warrant Engineers are all that is desirable, and will 
answer the need in every way. But, with the machinery of mod- 
em men-of-war, not only for its designing and construction, but 
for its care and superintendence in use—on which the efficiency 
of the fleet is totally dependent—Engineers of a much higher 
order of education and skill than can be found in the warrant 
force are required. Nothing less than the best should be toler- 
ated, and the best cannot be developed in a casual way by alter- 
tating duties from deck to engine-room as is done under the 
present law. What is needed are men who have a natural bent 
for marine engineering and take it up as a profession and devote 
their whole time to it—the subject is sufficiently large for one 
man’s capabilities. 

Of engineers of this class, enough are needed to have in each 
first-class battleship one chief, with one, or better two, assistants, 
and on smaller ships a chief and one assistant, or a chief alone, 
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dependent on the needs of the ship. Besides those at sea. 
are required for the superintending of all the necessary work ig 
designing and constructing on shore. 

For these reasons section 3 of the bill creates a corps that js 
thought to answer the purpose and provides methods for jj 
formation. 


PROMOTION. 


Section 4 of the bill provides for the ordinary promotion inf} 
lower grades and will be discussed later when the larger questig 
of promotion in the higher grades is taken up. 


RETIREMENTS. 


Sections 5, 6, 7, 8, and closing paragraph of section 12 coves 
the whole field of retirement in all its phases and possibilities 

Section 5 is of all these the most important, providing ait 
does a reasonable service retirement, at the discretion of the Pra: 
dent, which already obtains in both the army and marine coms 
and which is a necessary adjunct to the proper and efficient work 
ing of any system of promotion by selection,—and abolishing, a 
it does, that most pernicious clause in the present law that po 
motes on retirement. 

The insertion in the law of 1899 of the clause promoting thos 
who voluntarily and compulsorily retire to the next higher grate 
must have been made from expediency pure and simple; form 
more pernicious doctrine, nor one more contrary to all the pre 
ciples inherent in military efficiency was ever incorporated ib 
a law. The theory of the law was to offer an inducement to offen 
to retire in order to make a proper flow of promotion, the di 
cers so retiring, either voluntarily or compulsively, to be advaneel 
in grade ; but it left the officer whose record and service mightht 
the most excellent to be retired in grade should he meet with act 
dent or other physical disability in the line of duty compellingt 
tirement. This promotion to unearned grade on retirement by sia 
ple application, or by the more unpleasant process of being select 
out, while the body of the navy is left subject to grade rae 
ment, is so contrary to the simplest principles of right and justice, 
and so takes the life out of the spirit underlying any § 
and progressive military organization—reward for merit and pat 
ishment for those who fail—that it is difficult to see how thems 
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grgent expediency could justify the placing of such an unsavory 
dause on the statute books. : . 

Under this pernicious clause officers may be retired in grades 
and with pensions they have not earned by service ; and with the 
one exception made in section 5, no officer should be retired above 
the grade he holds at the time of retirement. | 

After 30-years’ service,—a retirement service already estab- 
ished in the army and marine corps, in neither of which services 
an it be said that the duties are harder or more trying than in 
the navy,—an officer can be truthfully said to have earned his 
retirement in grade, but nothing beyond; and with less service 
than that no retirements should be made except for disability. 
Farther this bill proposes a system of regulated promotion by 
siection to the upper grades,—which will be discussed in its 
plae—and any system of selection requires for its smooth and 
dicient working to be accompanied by a proper retirement law, 
to avoid unnecessary disorganization from the disgruntled feel- 
ing of any officers who may be passed over by opening to them 
adignified way of retreat. 


Ace 1n Grape RETIREMENT FOR THE Upper RANKS. 


Itis generally admitted that the ages of the flag and command- 
ing officers of the navy as they stand on the list to-day are too 
great; and that without more radical legislation there is little pros- 
pect of any material betterment not only in the near, but in the 
distant future. The law of 1899, while aiming to correct this fault, 
as accomplished little or nothing up to date ; and while something 
more will be accomplished under it in the next ten years, it can 
tever attain the end desired, and can never be more than a pallia- 
tive, when thorough reform is needed, if we do not wish to see 
ourselves badly handicapped and outclassed in the next naval war. 

The arguments for and necessity of having men attain these 
tanks at an earlier age have been so ably discussed by the Chief 
of Bureau of Navigation in his last annual report that they need 
tot be gone over here. The necessity for a change to accomplish 
the result is admitted by all, and the only question is, how may 
tbe done? Both reason and experience in other services proves 
that it can be accomplished in one way only—by only promoting 
men of a certain age to the upper grades, and having an age in 
grade retirement in these grades. 
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This may bear hard on individuals occasionally, and from fing 
to time officers might be lost to the active service whose gg. 
vices would be valuable ; but the individual should not be allowgj 
to stand in the way of the efficiency of the service, and sul 
losses must occasionally be accepted that great gains may be 
attained. 

Section 6 deals with this subject ; and in order that the workiag 
of the law might not be harder than necessary to accomplishiy 
end on the individuals of the service as they stand on this 
to-day, the reduction to the age limits which are considered gb 
to efficiency is spread over a period of five years. 

The limits fixed by the proposed law—45, 50, and 55 yee 
are considered safe and reasonable, and are adopted as the he 
compromise that can be made between the necessity for physal 
vigor in the command and flag ranks, and an equal necessity i 
a thorough knowledge of and experience in the profession beim 
reaching them. It must be further remembered that they at 
upper limit, and that officers may be promoted younger; thom 
with the system of selection provided by section 12 of thsi 
taken in conjunction with the law of entry into service copm 
by sections 10 and 11, nearly all officers will be promoted appmm 
mately close to these ages. 


PROMOTION. 


The whole field of promotion is covered by sections 4 aia 
of this act. 

Section 4 provides for promotion by seniority up to a® 
cluding promotion to Lieutenant-Commander. From that gat 
up, or to all command and flag ranks, section 12 provides amie 
fied system of promotion by selection. 

Promotion by seniority is fixed for the lower grades on the 
principle of giving all officers who enter the service an equal sat 
and all an equal chance during the period while their recondsat 
being made. While an argument might be made on the gene 
principle that if selection of any kind is good for one grade its 
good for all, it can be easily met by the reasoning that select 
of any kind to be valuable must be intelligent, and the selects 
must have full and sufficient data whereon to make their sit 
tions. This can scarcely be had in the lower grades, or at leat 
not with sufficient clearness, where an officer's service has 
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sufficient time for his development may not have been al- 
and a sufficient number of reports may not have been made 
a him to fix his status. Moreover, the exact classing of sub- 

has not the same vital bearing on the efficiency of the 
fect as the classing of commanding and flag officers. 

When an officer, however, has served until he has reached the 
apper part of the Lieutenant-Commanders’ list, from which point 
the proposed selection is to begin, he will have reached an age 
htween 4o and 45, will have had quite sufficient time to develop 
what there is in him, if there is anything to develop, and will have 
mde a record whereon an intelligent judgment can be made of 
jis capabilities. Therefore, it is proposed to start the selection at 
itis point, for the double reasons of its being possible to do so 
hirly and intelligently, and for the more vital reason of having 
only fit men in command of ships and fleets; for no saying can 
he more true than,—as are the Admirals and Captains, so will the 
feets and ships be. 

The scheme of selection proposed is clearly and definitely set 
forth in section 12 of the act, and is one to which it would appear 
wy officer in the service who is not a self-confessed incompetent 
might subscribe. 

The scheme is one carefully thought out and devised to give 
every single officer in the service his opportunity to be selected, 
to totally eliminate political and family influence in the selections, 
fo prevent any individual from being jumped rapidly from grade 
tograde, but to have always in command of ships and fleets men 
of vigor and the best abilities. 

Should all officers prove equally competent, as shown by their 
mords and history, the scheme would, in fact, and it is devised 
with that possibility in view, be only a continuation of promotion 
by seniority; and the nearer this comes to being accomplished, 
the more nearly the design of the law will have been attained. 
Itis, in truth, designed more as a spur to action to a large class 
of men who will be found in any large body of men, who, having 
sficient capacity for better things, drift through life for want 
of—to them—sufficient incentive, and through carelessness or in- 
dolence, or both, drop behind their more energetic and conscien- 
tous fellows, careless of results, since the rewards under the 
Pesent system are the same to both. It is this class—and there is 
t large element of it in the service—that the proposed law is 
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especially designed to reach. When they see before them the ne. 
cessity for work and effort, under penalty of being Passed by i 
the race of life, it is believed that the incentive needed will 
supplied, and the general tone of the service will be Taised to 
proach, if not equal, that of its best members; and this effort jy 
accomplish better things must be continued from grade to grade 
to the highest, under the same penalty; and it is believed thy 
only a few of the hopelessly incorrigible will be passed by. 

The essence of all military inefficiency lies in the failure tp 
provide suitable rewards to be attained by the energetic and strip. 
ing, and suitable penalties to be suffered by the heedless, cap. 
less, and incompetent. This bill attempts to supply this esseng 
in a manner just to all. 


Note.—It is not claimed that the relative numbers in the Various grads 
provided in section 1 of the proposed bill are ideally perfect, and a hee 
adjustment might profitably be made the study of a special board Th 
proportions, as stated, are based on the report of the Roosevelt baw 
which gave birth to the Act of 1890. 

There would appear to be a larger proportion of commanders than gl 
be required for the fleet as it will actually exist; but, on the other hand & 
number is not too large for the flow of promotion considered requisie® 
efficiency. Moreover, the subject of assignment of commanders to diye 
it exists in our service might be revised, and the project of assigning om 
manders to duty as senior aids to captains on first class battleships ai 
armored cruisers be considered. 

The bill as written is offered as a basis only; the matter of the rele 
proportion of grades and assignments to duty is open to differenasd 
opinion.—J. H. 


The following is offered as an alternative bill in case the eng 
neering feature of the bill proposed above is not accepted, anit 
is considered best to continue the plan adopted by the departmet 
of detailing line officers for special engineering duty. It may ke 
said in this connection, however, that this is only postponing the 
question, and not disposing of it definitively, as the questions 
the status of the officers so specially detailed cannot fail o® 
raised by the officers concerned themselves, when it comes to the 
question of their promotion to command and flag ranks. 

In the draft of bill given below, all the rhaterial available # 
cluding all specially detailed for engineering duty, is lump 
with the line ; and all the discussion on the first bill is appliall 
to this, by leaving out the features relating to engineering, 
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it enacted, etc., etc.— 
on 1. That the active list of the Line of the Navy shall 


be composed of 1 Admiral, 4 Vice-Admirals, 32 Rear-Admirals, 
igo Captains, 224 Commanders, 340 Lieutenant-Commanders, 600 
Lieutenants, and 750 Lieutenants (J. G.) and Ensigns, these 
gumbers to be reached by July 1, 1915; provided, that the in- 
grease herein provided for, shall not, below the grade of Vice- 
Admiral, for any one year exceed 10 per cent of the numbers now 
githorized by law in any one grade. 

Sec. 2. That promotion in the Line of the Navy up to and in- 
duding the rank of Lieutenant-Commander shall be by seniority 
4s now provided by law; but that from and after the passage of 
this act, promotion to the rank of Commander and above shall 
be as provided by section 10 of this act. 

Sec. 3. That any officer, after 30-years’ continuous service 
may, on his own application, at the discretion of the President, be 
retired in the rank and on three-fourths the sea pay of the grade 
he then holds; and no officer of any rank, after the passage of 
this act, shall for any cause be retired in a grade above the one 
he holds at the time of retirement; except in the case of an offi- 
cer of good record, who, on examination for promotion, is found 
physically disqualified for promotion from causes incident to the 
service; in which case the officer will be retired in the rank and 
with the retired pay of the grade he would have held except for 
such physical disqualification. 

Sec. 4. That from and after the passage of this act, no officer 
above the age of 60 shall be promoted to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral, above the age of 55 to the rank of Captain, and above the 
age of 50 to the rank of Commander, and these ages shall be re- 
duced yearly by one year each until the limits of 55, 50, and 45 
ae reached in 1910; from and after which date Captains reach- 
ing the age of 55, Commanders the age of 50, and Lieutenant- 
Commanders the age of 45, without being promoted to a higher 
grade, may, at the discretion of the President, be retired in the 
ga with three-fourths the sea pay of the grades they then 


Sec. 5. That all officers, excepting the Admiral of the Navy, 
om reaching the age of 62 years on the active list be retired as 


now in the rank and on three-fourths the sea pay of the grade 
they then hold. 
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Sec. 6. That from and after the passage of this act, if on the 
first 30th day of June succeeding, it is found there wil] have bee 
during the preceding fiscal year less than 13 vacancies at the head 
of the Commanders’ list, 20 at the head of the Lieutenant-Cop. 
manders’ list, 29 at the head of the Lieutenants’ list, and 40 z 
the head of the Lieutenant (J. G.) list, the Secretary of the Nay 
shall, on or about the first day of June, convene a board of fir 
Rear-Admirals and shall place at its disposal the medical a 
service records on file in the Navy Department of all officers ig 
the grades of Captain, Commander, and Lieutenant-Commande. 
Each member of the board will swear or affirm that he will, wih 
out prejudice or partiality, and having in view only the sped 
fitness of the officers and the efficiency of the service, perfonmi} 
duty imposed upon him by this act. The board will then proces 
to select from the list of officers in the above-mentioned ranks, 
sufficient number to create the number of vacancies enumeratedis 
the first sentence of this section. The finding of the board dul 
be in writing, signed by all the members, a majority ruling, al 
shall be transmitted to the President who shall thereupon } 
order transfer to the retired list the officers whose names lar 
been selected, in the rank and on three-fourths the sea payai 
the grades they hold at the time ; provided, that not more thans 
Captains, 5 Commanders, and 5 Lieutenant-Commanders can k 
so retired in that year. 

That in each year succeeding a similar board organized a 
governed by the same law shall be convened, when necessary, aul 
proceed in the same way, the number of vacancies requiredd 
the head of the lists, and number of permissible retirements it 
each year being shown in the following table: 


V ACANCIES. 


Year. Hd. Comdrs’. List. Hd. Lt. Comdrs. Hd. Lieuts. Ha. Lieut. J.6. 
1906 15 22 32 44 
1907 16 24 35 48 
1908 18 26 38 52 
1909 19 28 4! 56 
1910 21 30 44 60 
IQII 22 32 46 64 
1912 23 34 49 68 
1913 24 36 52 72 
1914 25 38 55 76 
1915 26 40 58 80 
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PERMISSIBLE RETIREMENTS. 


Tear. Captains Commanders Lieut. Comdrs. 
5 5 
ea é 6 6 
1909-10 7 7 7 
igi I-12 8 8 8 
1913-14 9 9 9 
oO Io 10 


1915 and thereafter 1 


Sec. 7. That from and after the passage of this act, all offi- 
cers of the Line of the Navy who by operation of law become 
ineligible for sea service shall become extra numbers in their re- 
spective grades. 

Sec. 8. That from and after the passage of this act the ages 
of entry of candidates to the Naval Academy shall be between 15 
and 17 years. 

Sec. 9. That from and after the passage of this act all mid- 
shipmen who have successfully completed the four-years’ course 
at the Naval Academy and received certificates of graduation shall 
immediately become eligible to appointment to the lowest com- 
missioned ranks of the Line and Marine Corps. 

Sec. 10. That from and after the passage of this act all pro- 
motions to and above the grade of Commander shall be as set 
forth in this section. All promotions to Commander shall be from 
the Lieutenant-Commanders’ list ; all promotions to Captain from 
the Commanders’ list ; all promotions to Rear-Admiral from the 
Captains’ list ; all promotions to Vice-Admiral from the Rear-Ad- 
mirals’ list. 

The grade of Vice-Admiral created by this act shall be filled 
asfollows: Immediately on the passage of this act, the President 
shall select from the list of Rear-Admirals the two who, in his 
judgment, are best qualified by record and professional reputa- 
tion for advancement, and will, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, commission them as Vice-Admirals. The list 
will be completed by the appointment of a third Vice-Admiral on 
the first day of July, 1907, and a fourth on the first day of July, 
1909, both of which vacancies in the Vice-Admirals’ list and all 
future vacancies will be filled as follows on their occurrence: 
The Secretary of the Navy shall appoint a board consisting of 
the Admiral of the Navy and as many Vice-Admirals on the 

8 
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active list as are available at the time, and place before it the 
records of all Rear-Admirals on the active list of the navy. Ths 
board shall be sworn and organized and governed by the laws a 
prescribed in section 6 of this act. Each member of the boan{ 
shall then individually select the names of three Rear-Admirals 
from the list. From the names thus selected, the board asa 
will proceed to select one. Should the selection of the board be 
unanimous, the name thus selected will be certified to the Pry. 
dent, who will, by and with the advice of the Senate, appoint te 
officer selected to the vacancy. Should the board fail to arp 
at an unanimous conclusion, it will certify to the President & 
three names bearing the highest vote, and from these the Presides 
will select the one who, in his judgment, is best fitted and wil 
by and with the advice of the Senate, appoint him to fill & 
vacancy. 

Promotion to the grades of Rear-Admiral, Captain, and Com 
mander will be made quarterly as follows: On the passage a 
this act, the Secretary of the Navy will appoint two (2) boank 
on promotion, to be continuous, the senior to consist of five Rar 
Admirals, and the junior of five Captains. These boards will 
sworn and organized and be governed by the same laws as pre 
scribed in section 6 of this act ; and each board will be independett 
of the other, and will convene on or about the first day of th 
last month of each quarter. 

For all vacancies occurring in the list of Rear-Admirals, ad 
member of the senior board will individually select from the upper 
part of the list of Captains, the number down the list being it 
ited to five times the number of vacancies to be filled, twice tit 
number of names required to fill the vacancies. 

The board will then meet as a body, and, from the names int 
vidually selected, proceed to select the number of names requittl 
to fill the vacancies, a majority ruling, which names will be cet 
fied to the President at or about the end of the quarter, who wil 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint then 
to fill the vacancies in the order in which they originally stool 
on the Captains’ list. 

For vacancies occurring on the Captains’ list, each member of 
the junior board will individually select from the upper nvembes 
of the Commanders’ list, the number down the list being limite 
to five times the vacancies to be filled, twice the number of nam 
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‘ed to fill the vacancies. The board will then meet as a 
yhole, and select from the names individually selected a number 
to twice thc number of vacancies to be filled, a majority 
ruling ; and these names will be certified to the senior board which 
yill select therefrom, a majority ruling, the number required to 
fil the vacancies. The names so selected will, at or about the 
end of the quarter, be certified by the senior board to the Presi- 
dent, who will, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
int them to fill the vacancies in the order in which they orig- 
inally stood on the Commanders’ list. 

For vacancies occurring in the Commanders’ list, each member 
of the junior board will individually select from the upper part 
of the list of Lieutenant-Commanders, the number down the list 
being limited to ten times the number of vacancies to be filled, 
twice the number of names required to fill the vacancies. The 
hoard will then meet as a whole, and from the names individually 
sdlected will select, a majority ruling, twice the number of names 
required to fill the vacancies, and will certify these names up to 
the senior board. From the names thus certified, the senior board 
will proceed to select, a majority ruling, the number of names 
mequired to fill the vacancies, and will, at or about the end of the 
quarter, certify the names thus selected to the President, who will, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint them 
fo fill the vacancies in the order in which they originally stood 
on the Lieutenant-Commanders’ list. 

Provided, that no officer shall be certified for any grade who 
exceeds the age limit fixed for that grade in section 4 of this act; 
and 

Provided, that any officer who has held a number in the first 
five (5) on the Captains’ list, or the first eight (8) on the Com- 
manders’ list, or the first ten (10) on the Lieutenant-Command- 
ets list for the period of a year, without being certified for promo- 
tion as provided for in this section, may, at the discretion of the 
President, be retired in the rank, and with three-fourths the sea 
pay of the grade he holds. 

Sec. 11. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this 
act be hereby repealed. 
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THE NAVAL ACADEMY MINIATURE OF 
JOHN PAUL JONES. 


By Pror. Puitie R. Arcer, U. S. Navy. 





The portrait of John Paul Jones which forms the frontispiece 
of this number of the PROCEEDINGS is a reproduction of a minia- 
ture now at the Naval Academy. This miniature, painted on 
ivory, is enclosed between oval glasses held in a narrow gold rim, 
and is backed by the monogram J. P. J. in gold letters surrounded 
bya braid of dark brown hair. 

When the Naval Lyceum at the New York Navy Yard was 
disestablished in 1889, all its books, pictures, and curios were 
boxed up and sent to the Naval Academy, where they were stored 
in the old Naval Hospital. The then Secretary of the Naval In- 
stitute, Lieut. H. G. Dresel, obtained permission from the Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy to take such of these things as 
he wished to add to the exhibit of flags and curiosities in the old 
chapel, then known as Naval Institute Hall. During his search 
for interesting articles, he came across a small parcel, wrapped 
in brown paper and marked on the outside “ Picture of John Paul 
Jones,” which, when opened, turned out to be the beautiful minia- 
ture above referred to. 
hh 1901, it became necessary, in the course of the reconstruc- 
ton of the Naval Academy, to transfer the library to Naval In- 
situte Hall, and orders having been given to box the flags and 
other articles of the exhibit, their custodian had the miniature 
Placed in the safe in the Superintendent’s office, where it re- 
mained until, a few months ago, the writer accidentally learned of 
its existence and whereabouts, and, having been given temporary 
charge of it as Secretary of the Institute, undertook to investigate 
its history with the following results : 
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The frontispiece of “ The Life of John Paul Jones,” by A 
ander Slidell Mackenzie, U. S. N., published in 1848, is 2 sted 
engraving, evidently a copy of the Naval Academy miniature, 
regard to which Mackenzie makes the following statement: 


“ The portrait of Paul Jones which fronts the title-page i8 tab 
from a highly-finished and very beautiful miniature painted by the 
Countess of Lavandahl, a lady of fashion about the French cout, 
at the time of Paul Jones’ visit after the capture of the : 

The miniature, coming into the hands of Miss Janette 
niece of Paul Jones, was presented by her to the late Commande 
Alexander B. Pinkham, U. S. N., as an acknowledgment for his 
generous services while on a pedestrian tour in Scotland, in» 
building the cottage in which her uncle was born, and for kinda 
hospitable attentions rendered to herself in this country, 
before the death of this excellent officer and truly amiable man! 
he placed the miniature in deposite at the New-York Naval Lym 
It is, no doubt, the most perfect likeness of Paul Jones that be 
yet been engraved, being strongly corroborated, as to expremig 
and arrangement of feature, by his bust, as taken by the celebril 
French sculptor Houdon for the Masonic Lodge of Nine Sistas 
Paris, of which Jones was a member, two copies of which a 
exist in the collection of the New-York Academy of Design.” 


A footnote to page 5, Vol. I of Mackenzie, gives the followig 
particulars in regard to Pinkham’s restoration of the house jam 
Paul Jones was born in: 


“In the summer of 1831, Arbigland was visited by Lieutemm 
Alexander B. Pinkham, of the United States Navy. He feat 
the cottage, in which Paul Jones was born, a perfect ruin, ml 
only the stone walls, gables, and one chimney standing. Feeling 
a lively sense of gratitude for the services of Paul Jones #@ 
country, he was painfully affected by this sight, and concerts 
strong desire to contribute to the preservation of so interesting s 
memorial. Through a friend in Dumfries, he sought the sequillr 
ance of Mr. Craik, and was kindly received by him, and resdik 
obtained permission to do what he pleased with the cottage. . 


“The present condition of the house may be gathered fr 


* Pinkham died July 23, 1843. 
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x the following extract from the ‘ Dumfries Courier’ of the 30th of 


July, 1834, which contains an eloquent tribute to the generous 
enthusiasm of Mr. Pinkham: 

“The site of the cottage is a glade in a thriving wood, on the 
shores of the Solway, with a green in front, fancifully railed in, 
and tastefully ornamented with evergreens, flowers, and flowering 
shrubs. Inside and out, it is a trim cottage, which may vie with 
similar buildings in England; and, as the walls are whitened an- 
pually with the finest lime, it is become a sort of land-mark to 
pearly every sail that enters the Solway. The widow of a fisher- 
man, who died under highly distressing circumstances, and who 
owes much to the humanity of Mr. Craik, tenants it rent-free, and 
will probably close her eyes under its honored roof; and, as this 
fact is generally known, almost every tar, in passing the spot, 
doffs his bonnet in token of gratitude, and says, ‘God bless the 
kind Lieutenant Pinkham !’” 


These statements leave little room for doubt that the Naval 
Academy miniature was among the effects of John Paul Jones 
which were inherited by his niece, Janette Taylor, and that the 
latter believed it to have been painted by the “ Countess of Lavan- 
dahl.” Who this lady was may be learned from the following 
extracts and correspondence: 


The originals of the letters from Jones to the Countess are, 
with one exception, in the John Paul Jones Collection in the Con- 
gressional Library ; they have been printed in whole or in part in 
various of the Jones’ lives and memoirs, but are here first given 
fully and correctly, as copied by the writer from the autograph 
drafts. The last letter, dated February 28, 1783, is taken from 
the Edinburgh memoirs. The extract from a letter of Aimée de 
Telison is taken from Buell. 


Memorrs or Paut Jones. 
Edinburgh, 1830, p. 247. 


“Among the ladies whom he met most frequently in the society 
he frequented at Versailles was the Countess of Lavendal,* a mar- 


*Jones usually addressed her as Comtesse de Lowendahl. In the Edes’ 
letters she is called the Countess of Lavandal. Her proper name and title 
seem to have been Comtesse de Bourbon de la Vendahl. 
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ried woman (and marriage in Paris at this time made an indie 
pensable ingredient in the attractions of a mistress), Young, ber, 
tiful, witty, and withal a little intriguing. To the 00d grag 
of this lady the Chevalier Paul Jones anxiously and assiduow 
recommended himself.” ‘ : j _ 

“When the lady, whose object was to obtain employment fy 
her husband, in conjunction with the American hero, but who he 
no objection to the by-play of a little harmless coquetry, thought it 
prudent to draw back, after a course of very promising eng. 
agement, her admirer appears to have borne his disappointmat 
with great philosophy; and to have turned the tables upon i} 
fickle charmer, and extricated himself from the affair with 9 gg 
dexterity that might command the applause of Chesterfd 
himself.” 


Nantes, June 7, 17% 
Madam, 

Nothing short of my duty to the Glorious cause of Freedom in whid 
I have the honor to be engaged could have induced me to leave Ve. 
sailles a little hour after I parted from you while my Heart urged m 
to stay that I might have the happiness to see you the text morning] 
will not attempt to describe here the sentiments that You have & 
spired in my Mind; for Words would not do Justice to the affections @ 
a Breast like mine that is all alive to the divine feelings of Gratituk 
and Sensibility. I shall only say that my best abilities shall throm 
life be exerted to merit a regard from you that is founded on priv 
esteem; and if I have not the good fortune to deserve Your Ble 
Panegyric by my future Services I can faithfully assure you it sal 
not be owing to my want of endeavours. 

You have made me in love with my own Picture because you lav 
condescended to Draw it. If it is possible for you also to bestow ti 
portrait I have solicited I will wear it round my Neck and alway 
think how I may merit so great an obligation. You may lay me mit 
any charge you please and I will promise you on my honor that jar 
confidence shal] not be misplaced.—I am deeply concerned in all t# 
respects your happiness; therefore have been and am much affected 
at some words that fell in private conversation from Miss Bdes @ 
Evening before I left Versailles. I am afraid that you are less bay 
than I wish and am sure you deserve to be. I am composing a Oye 
for a key to our future correspondence, so that you will be able to write 
me very freely and without risque. It is a small Dictionary of partic 
ular Words with a number annexed to each of them. In our lettes™ 
will write sometimes the corresponding Number instead of the Wort 
so that the meaning can never be understood until the corresponding 
words are interlined over the numbers.—If this Cypher is finished ® 
fore the departure of my friend the bearer (Mr. Ross) you will receivé 
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therewith; if not I will send it to you from L’Orient for which place 
I depart tomorrow. 

| send this under Cover to Mr. Genet at whose house Mr. Ross will 
jeave it and call there for your Commands &c. some days afterwards 
on his return from Paris to join me at L’Orient.—I have not mentioned 
your Name to Mr. Ross, but if you should chuse to see him he will 
obey your summons and wait on you at your Hotel. 

[beseech you to accept the within Lock—I am sorry that it is now 18 
Inches shorter than it was three Months ago. If I could send you my 
Heart itself or anything else that could afford you pleasure it would 
be my happiness to do it.—Before I had the honor to see you I wished 
io comply with the invitation of my Lodge. I say this in answer to 
your question on reading the address with which I was honored; and I 
need not add that I have since found stronger reasons that have im- 
pelled me to seek after the means of Visiting France again as soon as 
possible. 

With the most profound Esteem & Respect. I am Madam 

Your Ladyships most obedient and most obliged servant 
Madame J. Paul Jones 
La Comtesse de Lowendahl 
& Versailles 


There was a manifest want of retenue in this epistle. The lady, 
itis said, kept the trophies, namely, the cipher, the letter, and the 
’ lock of hair, but wrote to Jones expressing her astonishment at 
his audacity, and her conjecture that his packet had been mis- 
dwected when sent to herself. She begged, at the same time, to 
introduce to him the Count, her husband, who was to pass through 
LOrient. “She should be obliged to the Chevalier to show him 
every civility.” This he did, and afterwards wrote the Countess: 


L’Orient, July 14, 1780 
Madam—Since I had the honor to receive your Packet from Ver- 
tailles, I have carefully examined the Copy of my letter from Nantes 
tut am still at a loss, and cannot conceive what part of the letter 
itself could have occasioned your imagining I had mistaken the ad- 
ttes—As for the little packet it contained, perhaps it might better 
lave been omitted:—If so, it is easily destroyed. If my letter has 
given you even a moments uneasiness, I can assure you that to think 
® Would be as severe a punishment as could be inflicted upon me. 
However I may have been mistaken, my intention could never have 
been to give you the most distant offence.—I was greatly honored by 
the Visit of the Count your Husband the day of my last return to 
Versailles; and I am so well convinced of his Superior Understanding, 
tat Tam glad to believe Miss Edes was mistaken.—I admire him so 
much, that I would esteem myself very happy indeed to have a Joint 
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expedition with him by Sea and Land; though I am Certain that bis 
Laurels would far exceed mine. I mention this, because M. de Geng 
has both spoken and written to me on the subject as from the Com 
himself. 

I had the honor to lay a Project before the King’s Ministers in ty, 
Month of May, for future Combined Expeditions under the Plag 
America; and had the satisfaction to find that my Ideas Were approve 
by them. If the Count your Husband will do me the honor to concert 
with M. de Genet, that the court may send with me to America thy 
application that was intended to be made to Congress, conformable ty 
the proposal I made, it would afford me a pleasing opportunity ¢ 
showing my gratitude to the King, to his ministers, and to this ga, 
erous minded Nation. I should be greatly Proud to owe TY success jp 
your own good offices; and would gladly share with your Husband thy 
Honors that might result from our Operations. I have within the 
few days had the honor to receive from his Majesty the Cross of Mil 
tary Merit, with a sword that is worthy the Royal giver, and a ite 
which I ardently wish to deserve.—I hold the sword in too high af 
mation to risque its being taken by the Enemy; and therefore props 
to deposit it in the care of a Friend.—None can be more worthy¢ 
that Sacred deposit than You, Madam; and if you will do mth 
honor to be its Guardian, I shall esteem myself under an additig 
obligation to deserve your Ribbon, and to prove myself worthy oft 
Title of your Knight. I promised to send you a particular accomid 
my late Expedition; But the late extraordinary events that have tie 
place with respect to the Frigate Alliance makes me wish to posipm 
that relation until after a Court-Martial in America shall have 
nished evidence for many circumstances that would from a sim 
assertion appear Romance and founded on Vanity. 

The only reason for the Revolt on Board the Alliance was, beam 
the Men were not Paid either Wages or Prize-Money; and because a@ 
or two Envious persons persuaded them that I had concurred wi 
M. de Chaumont to defraud them and to keep them in Burope dum 
the War; which God knows was not true. For I was bound diay 
for America; and far from concurring with M. de Chaumont I ham 
even written or spoken to him, but had highly resented his mm 
endeavors to keep the poor Men out of their Just Rights, whic @ 
the only business that brought me to Court in April. 

If I am to have the honor of writing to you from beyond Sa 
will find the Cypher I had the honor to send you may be neces) 
because I would not Wish all my Informations to be Understood ® 
case my letters should fall into the hands of the Enemy. I shallG@e 
municate no Idea in Cypher that will offend even such great dela 
as yours; But, as you are a Philosopher, and as Friendship has 0am 
to do with Sex, pray what harm is there in wishing to have the pictur 
of a Friend?—Present I pray you my best respects to the Count 2® 
are hereafter to be concerned together in War, I hope my conduct wi 
give him Satisfaction. At any rate I hope for the honor of his Priest 
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ship. Be assured that I shall ever preserve for you the most grateful 


F Esteem and the most profound Respect; and shall be ever proud to 


be acknowledged for 
Madam 
Your Ladyship’s 
most obliged Friend 
and most obedient 
humble Servant 
J. Paul Jones 


N.B. If you please to Write me in French I shall be able to Read 
it—I expect to sail about the last of this Month. 
Madame La Comtesse de B de L & Versailles. 


Aimée de Telison to Jones at L’Orient. (Extract from a let- 
ter dated August 28, 1780.) 

“Only yesterday the Countess de la Vendahl said to me ‘ Alas, 
my poor husband ; he is so good and withal so dull! What would I 
not give to be, as you are, enshrined in the affections of a heart like 
that of Paul Jones; to know that devotion and affection for me 
were cherished in the same bosom that holds the courage that made 
him the conqueror in a battle the like of which is unheard of? (Do 
not fail, my dearest Aimée, to plume yourself upon your conquest.” 


The lady waived the honor of being constituted guardian of 
the gold sword; and whatever her influence with the Chevalier 
might have been, it now declined rapidly. From the Road of 
Groix Jones wrote to her in the following well-considered and 
measured terms; and, from his next letters, it appears that the 
correspondence henceforth languished on his side. 


Ariel, Road of Groix, September 21, 1780 
Madam, 

I was honored with the very polite letter that your Ladyship con- 
descended to write me on the 5th of last Month. I am sorry that you 
have found it necessary to refuse me the honor of accepting the deposit 
Mentioned in my last, but I am determined to follow your advice, 
and be myself its Guardian. A day or two before I wrote to you last, 
Thad received a Challenge from Sir James Wallace who in the None- 
#tch @ Ship of the Line Copper Bottomed and of superior swiftness 
declared he waited in sight for my departure. Had I commanded an 
equal force I hope you will believe I would have employed my time 
Otherwise than in writing you any proposition for the safety of a 
Weapon that I should have hoped to use immediately with success. 
Ihave been detained in this open Road by contrary and strong Winds 
since the 4th of this Month. There is this moment an appearance of 
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a fair opportunity, and I will eagerly embrace it. I haye Teed & letter 
from the first Minister, very favorable to the Project | mentioned jy 
you,—and you may depend on my utmost interest with % 
bring the matter to Issue. I am sure that Assembly will with 
say all yourself or the Count could wish respecting the Count, it my 
scheme is adopted. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you, that by the Testimony of al 
the Persons just arrived in four ships at L’Orient from Ph 
the Congress and all America appeared to be warmly my Friends; 
and my Heart, conscious of its own Uprightness, tells me | shall be 
well received. Deeply and gratefully impressed with a sense of i} 
Obligation I owe to your and your Husband’s Attentions and good 
Wishes, and ardently desiring to merit your Friendship and the love 
of this Nation by my whole conduct thro’ Life, I am 


Madam your most obliged 
most obedient 
very humble Servant 


J. Paul Jones 
Madame La Comtesse De Bourbon De L. 


N.B. I will not fail to write whenever I have anything worth yor 
Reading; at the same time, may I hope to be honored now and tha 
with a letter from you, directed to Philadelphia? I was selfish in te 
ging you to write to me in French, because your letters would sem 
me as an Exercise. Your English is correct, and even Blegant. 





Long afterwards his correspondence with the Countess is ths 
ceremoniously resumed: 


[Enclosed in a letter of same date to M. de Genet] 


Triomphant, Porto Cabello, 

February 28, 178 

I received, Madam, a short time before I left North America, fm 
M. Genet, a letter dated Versailles, 18th May, 1781, containing a m& 
sage from your Ladyship respecting the military projects I bai ® 
contemplation in connexion with the Count when I left Versailles. & 
nothing could add more to my disappointment than a supposition @ 
your part that I had not pursued these objects with constant al! 
have desired M. Genet to put into your hands, before it is delivered 
to the person for whom it is directed, a letter by which you will @ 
that invincible obstacles alone have prevented the full operation of 
my schemes, which, till very lately, have always been supported by 
hope. I now think the war at an end; but if it should continue, | 
shall not voluntarily remain out of the busy scene, and I am still of 
opinion my former projects might be adopted with public utility. I 
can, however, promise nothing, but that my principles are invariably 
the same. I hope to return to France, and am persuaded you wil 
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INES, J 
rather feel compassion for my disappointment than withdraw from 

recd a letter ye any part of your esteem.—I am, 

entioned ty Madam, with sentiments of the most profound respect, &c, &c. 


ith pleasany In reference to her husband, this lady had evidently formed ex- 
ount, if my pectations from Paul Jones which he never possessed the power 
io realize ; and which, it is to be presumed, arose rather from the 
mony of a strength of her own wishes, than from false hopes held out by 
| ter admirer. How he could have proposed to connect himself 
> T shall by with a man of no professional eminence, whom, when the idea 
ense of the was formed, he had never seen, and from Miss Edes’ report, sup- 
8 and goo posed a fool, must be left to the sagacity of the reader, and will, 
nd the lon perhaps, require his indulgence. 
The letter sent for the perusal of the Countess does not appear 
much in point, nor could it have proved very satisfactory to her. 


That the Countess was a real person, and that she and Jones 
‘aul Jones were on terms of some intimacy is now apparent, but no evidence 
(excepting the reference in Jones’ letter of June 7, 1785) has thus 
worth your far been produced to show that she painted his portrait. That 
w and the she did, however, and that she gave it to him, is proved by the 
ish in beg following extracts from the Edes-Herbert letters. 
en Miss Edes was the stepdaughter of the British agent for the 
exchange of French and English prisoners; she lived in Paris 
oss die and wrote gossipy letters, which were printed in the Edinburgh 
Jounal, and afterwards (in 1809) published in a book entitled, 
“Letters of an Englishwoman in Paris during the American 
War.” Buell states that at the time the letters quoted were writ- 
>abello, tn (June and July, 1780) “ Miss Edes-Herbert was . . . em- 








fi ployed by the countess and other French noblewomen as a 
ing 6 teacher of English, and was an inmate of the Vendahl household.” 
aad : “The Countess de la Vendahl, a young and dashing woman, 
position ot sems to have no objection to indulge a little harmless gallantry on 
ant seal, | the part of the famous American Commodore. Among the accom- 
m — plishments of the Countess is much cleverness as an artist, and she 


Pt sone of Van der Huydt’s pupils. She has lately painted an ex- 
pported by quite miniature of him (the Commodore) under Van der Huydt’s 


— iretion, and she has also given him her own miniature. 
am still 
utility. | “The famous Paul Jones dines and sups here often; he is a 


= mart man of thirty-six, speaks but little French, appears to be an 


genius, a poet as well as a hero; a few days ago he 
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wrote some verses extempore, of which I send you a copy. Heis 
greatly admired here, especially by the ladies, who are all wild fo 
love of him, as he for them; but he adores Lady ——_ (ibe 
Countess Lavendahl), who has honoured him with every mark of 
politeness and distinction.” 


“Since my last, the famous Paul Jones drank tea and 
here. If I am in love with him, for love I may die; I have as 
rivals as there are ladies, but the most formidable is stil] Lady — 
(the Countess Lavendahl), who possesses all his heart. This 
is of high rank and virtue, very sensible, good natured, and afaik 
Besides this, she is possessed of youth, beauty, and wit, and ery 
other female accomplishment. He is gone, I suppose, for Ameria 
They correspond, and his letters are replete with elegance, smi. 
ment, and delicacy. She drew his picture (a striking likenes) 
and wrote some lines under it, which are greatly admired, and pe 
sented it to him, who, since he received it, is, he says, like a semi 
Narcissus, in love with his own resemblance; to be sure he is 
most agreeable sea-wolf one would wish to meet with. As tols 
verses you may do with them what you please. The King hal 
given him a magnificent gold sword, which, lest it should fall ini 
the hands of the enemy, he has begged leave to commit it toi 
care of her ladyship,—a piece of gallantry which is here highly » 
plauded. If any further account of this singular genius shou 
reach my hands, you shall have it.” : 


One further coincidence strengthens the evidence already st 
forth. 

The frontispiece of Vol. I of Buell’s life of Jones is an indiffe 
ently executed photolithograph which at first sight might k 
thought to be a reproduction of the Naval Academy miniatut 
so nearly alike are they in pose and expression, but which wilt 
found on examination to differ from the latter in the following 
particulars: 

(1) The lapels of the coat are yellow, instead of red, as int 
miniature.* 

(2) A gold cross hangs by a ribbon from the left lapel, instead 
of two medals, side by side, as in the miniature. 

(3) The hair of the wig, above the horizontal side curls® 


* This may be a change made in photolithographing. 
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ne 
In an appendix, Buell says: 


“The portrait frontispiece to the first volume of this work is 
from a copy of a miniature, now in the Hermitage gallery at St. 
Petersburg, which the author had made during a recent visit to 
Busia. The original was painted on ivory by a Dutch artist named 
Van der Huydt, to whom Jones gave sittings in 1780, . . . . 
and was presented by Jones to his royal patroness the Duchess of 
Chartres. Two, and possibly three, replicas of it were made by 
Van der Huydt and copies were doubtless made by other painters. 
One of the replicas was given to the Countess de la Vendahl, and 
mother found its way to the hands of the Empress Catherine of 
Russia and is now in the Imperial Catherine of Russia collection of 
famous miniatures. This portrait is the one Jones himself always 
liked best. . . . The miniature represents him in the court uni- 
form, or evening dress, of his rank, and shows the star and cross 
of the Order of Military Merit which Louis XVI had conferred 
upon him just before it was painted.” 


It seems to the writer more than probable that Buell’s state- 
ment that a replica of the Van der Huydt miniature was given 
to the Countess de la Vendahl was based on nothing more than 
the close resemblance of the miniature in the Hermitage to the 
Naval Academy miniature which he knew through its engraved 
copy in Mackenzie’s life of Jones. The fact that the Naval Acad- 
«my miniature is of very unequal execution, the countenance done 
with rare skill while the ear and hair are very poorly done, taken 
in connection with Miss Edes’ statement that the Countess de la 
Vendahl was a pupil of Van der Huydt at the time when he 
painted the Hermitage miniature, seems to point to the much 
greater probability that this miniature was actually the work of 
the Countess, as stated by Janette Taylor to Pinkham, though 
fished, or at least touched up, by Van der Huydt. 

As regards the question of likeness, one has only to compare 
the features of the miniature with those of the accompanying 
photograph of a cast of the Houdon bust, taken with the same 
aspect, to perceive their resemblance. 
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That the Houdon bust* is a true delineation of John Pay 
Jones’ features hardly needs proof, in view of the artist's 
but the following letters, of which that of Madison is taken from 
the Sherburne collection, while those of Jefferson are NOW for 


the first time printed, are an added confirmation. 
[Madison to Sherburne] 
Montpellier, April 28, 1995, 
Dear Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 23d. instant, enclosing a Copy of 
your prospectus of a biography of John Paul Jones. The subject you 
have chosen for your pen gives you an opportunity of doing Justice tp 
an individual whose heroism will fill a brilliant page in the history 
of the American Revolution. 

I am sorry it is not in my power to add to the materials you iy 
derived from other sources. I must regret, also, that my perso 
acquaintance with Captain Jones was so slight and transient, tha/ 
ought not to attempt a view of his character. His bust, by Houdon, 
is an exact likeness; pourtraying well the characteristic featum 
stamped on the countenance of the original. 

With respect and good wishes, 
James Madison. 


Correspondence between Thomas Jefferson and John H. Sha 
burne, in regard to an engraving of the Peale portrait, whid 
forms the frontispiece in Sherburne’s Life of John Paul Jonas, 
communicated by Charles Henry Hart, Philadelphia. 


[Jefferson to Sherburne—Monticello, July 2, 1825] 


“The facsimile of the handwriting of J. P. Jones is good, it 
as to the engraving of his figure I must in truth and candor ayi 
does not recall one single feature of his face to my perfect rea: 
lection of him. Houdon’s bust of him is an excellent likens 
Why have they not taken a side face of him from that? Sucha 
one would be perfect.” 


[Sherburne to Jefferson—Washington, July 7, 1825] 


“T will state to you briefly in what manner I came by the paith 
ing herewith enclosed. Commodore Dale of Philadelphia who ¥# 


*John Paul’s biographers, following usual methods, have one afte 
another repeated the error made by one of the earlier among them of 
dating this work 1785. Actually the bust was made in 1780 and exhibited 
at the Paris Salon in the spring of 1781. 
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yith Com. Jones in the Bon homme Richard informed me last 
gpring that an excellent painting of Paul Jones was in Peale’s 
Museum and executed by Peale the elder in 1783 and for the sum 
of ten dollars Mr Peale would reduce it to miniature size for the 


yer. I immediately enclosed him the required sum and re- 


Com. Dale to remain by him until it was finished which he 
did and informed me in sending the painting it was a good likeness 
of the Chevalier and that two ladies who were once acquainted with 
him pronounced it also to be a striking likeness.” 


[Jefferson to Sherburne—Monticello, July 12, 1825] 

“The portrait I received yesterday in your favor of the 7th is now 
returned. I do not wonder that Com. Dale and myself think dif- 
ferently of it’s likeness to the original. My opinion is that no 
two persons looking at the same face ever seize exactly the same 
features. I am persuaded that two equal painters pourtraying the 
same face at the same sitting may draw two different portraits both 
like the original and little like each other. Hence in a company 
looking at the same picture some think it is a fine likeness some no 
likeness at all. Hence too proceed ugly likenesses and handsome 
likenesses, the one presenting the ugly the other the handsome 
liniaments of the same face.” 


One of the medals shown in the miniature is probably intended 
to represent the Order of Military Merit, being an eight-pointed 
star suspended by a blue ribbon; what the other is the writer has 
been unable to determine. The uniform is that of the American 
Navy. 

Whether the braided hair is that of Jones himself,—it is of the 
right color, and it was customary at that time to enclose with 
miniatures the hair of their subjects,—or that of the Countess, 
tan only be conjectured. 
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AN AID TO SYSTEMATIC FIRING OF MARINE 
BOILERS. 


By Lieut. H. E. Lackey, U.S. N. 





In these days of water-tube boilers, with their rapid steaming 
qualities and their small steam spaces, as compared with the 
cylindrical boilers, coal economy and efficiency are greatly aug- 
mented by, if not due entirely to, systematic firing. 

During the official trial of the U. S. S. Chattanooga, an excellent 
opportunity presented itself to observe the results of intelligent 
and systematic firing on the part of the fire-room force of that 
ship. 

To regulate the time interval the engineer officer of the Chat- 
tonooge, Lieutenant A. T. Graham, U. S. N., got up a device very 
similar to that shown in Figs. 1 and 2 of this article. Wishing 
the Galveston to make as good a record on her coming trial as 
the Chattanooga, I took the liberty of copying as closely as possi- 
ble Lieutenant Graham’s device and installed it on the Galveston. 

The simplicity with which one can be made and installed 
aboard any ship in the Navy is my only reason for putting this 
before the service, for I claim no originality, the idea being an 
old one and there being, I believe, several devices of this nature 
on the market. 

All the material required in the construction can easily be had 
aboard ship; one fire-room clock can usually be spared for this 
purpose, 

Fig. 1 shows the box containing the lights (six in this case) 
with the bunting removed from one side. The lights are wired 
to the six binding posts at the top and front of the box and to 
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one common negative post at the rear. The side pieces are 
grooved to receive the wires under the keyless lamp sockets, 
The clock is shown with the face exposed and the board ems 
the contact points thrown back. The wire over the upper fi 
hand corner of this board is the feed wire secured to the clock 
casing by one of the hinge-screws. 

The contact points (60) are so adjusted that the minute-hand 
touches them in succession, causing one light after another tp 
burn, since the current passes through the clock and each conta 
point when the minute-hand closes the circuit. Points 1, 7, ¢ 
2, 8, 14, etc., etc., are wired together as shown in Fig. gay 
each series of points is connected to its proper binding postonte 
lamp-box. 

Attached to the common feed-wire leading to the clock caseam 
to the common negative post on the lamp-box are two wires 
tached to an ordinary lamp-socket plug (shown at the seg 
the lamp-box), for connecting the whole with the dynamo Graut 
of the ship. 

In this case 16 c. p. lamps were used, but much smaller os 
will do, allowing a smaller and neater box being used. 

The board is secured to the clock as shown and no other ie 
lation than the wood itself is used. 

In Fig. 2 the light-box is shown with bunting on and 
lights numbered and also the wiring of the board. 

There being sixty contact points, the interval between the im 
flash of the lights in succession will be one minute, provided it 
clock is keeping proper time, hence by properly numbering i 
furnace doors any firing interval in multiples of one minute my 
be obtained. 

The Galveston having six Babcock and Wilcox boilers, wil 
one furnace and three doors to each, it is necessary in order® 
fire three of the eighteen doors at once to use six lights, making 
the interval between firing any one door six minutes anda 
one furnace two minutes. 

The method of numbering the furnace doors of the Challe 
nooga’s boilers is fully described in the last issue of the “ Journal 
of the American Society of Naval Engineers.” The furnace dods 
on the Galveston are numbered as follows: 
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The whole device, clock and all, is mounted in the passage- 
way between boilers C and D, and is visible from both fire- 
rooms. 

The water-tender being relieved, to a certain extent, of looking 
out for the time interval in firing has more time to devote to keep- 
ing the water-level constant, another thing of prime importance, 
and also to the method of firing. The firemen are instructed to 
fre only when the light of the corresponding furnace shows up 
and in this way excellent results are obtained. 

So far the clock used has shown no signs of being affected by 
the current passing through it, except that the minute-hand is 
gradually fusing through at the point of contact with the brass 
pins. 

Since constructing the above many improvements have sug- 
gested themselves to me, as they will no doubt to others who read 
this article. 
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A PERSONAL ERROR IN ESTIMATING THE 
DIRECTION OF A SOUND. 


By Captain SEATON ScHRoeEDER, U.S. N. 





From a seemingly frivolous incident, a few months ago, I was 
compelled to recognize the existence of a personal equation in 
attempting to determine the direction of the source of a sound; 
and I was able to determine with fair approximation the amount 
of my personal error, which knowledge I hope may be of service 
tome in approaching land or another ship. 

I was in the country one evening, walking with a couple of 
friends. Approaching a pond we heard a certain noise and 
turned somewhat in that direction, at the same time commenting 
on the probable source. (I will not mention what the source 
was just now, for fear that no one would read farther). As we 
neared the water’s edge, following a somewhat circling path, one 
companion pointed to an object in the dusk visible on the curb of 
the artificial pond as being the origin of the sound. But I felt 
positive that the sound came from a short distance to the left; 
and by turning my head alternately a little to the right and left 
of that direction I was able finally to fix upon an exact spot from 
whence it seemed surely to come. Then we approached cau- 
tiously until at a distance of about 12 feet, when the frog (!) 
jumped overboard ; and the sound ceased with his disappearance. 
That settled the question and showed me that for some reason or 
other my appreciation of the direction of sound is in error by an 
angular distance which I carefully estimated to be about 10 de- 
grees, 

Without ever having thought out the reason, I realize that in 
seeking to determine the direction of a sound, one faces (involun- 
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tarily, perhaps) the approximate direction ; and it is evident tha 
the sense of appreciation of direction must be Satisfied by » 
turning the head as to equalize the volume of sound in the typ 
ears. It is upon this principle that the new invention, the sub. 
marine signal apparatus, has afforded ability to determine ty 
bearing of a submerged bell; and this apparatus, by the Way, ig 
liable, through a difference in sensitiveness of the two transmj. 
ters, to an error similar in effect to what I am describing, 

Now, in common probably, with many others who are at ting 
exposed to blast effects of gun-fire, 1 am sensibly deaf in one ea 
the right ear; as a natural corollary, in order to equalize the 
sound as conveyed to the brain through the two ears of differey 
sensibility, the head would need to be turned from the direction g 
the source in such way as to bring the sound waves more directly 
to the less sensitive ear. In the homely instance which I hee 
cited, my right ear was the weaker, and I had to face about » 
degrees to the left of that frog to equalize the effect. 

If this seems puerile, | may say that I have on several om 
sions found amusement in verifying this personal error unde 
different conditions, and find that I appear to be permanently is 
error that much. While the exactness of this error cannot k 
very pronounced, nor even very constant perhaps, I still think 
that a recognition of it may at times be useful in a subordinate 
way; and I advise men who are similarly affected to locate th 
true direction of a sound as being more or less to the right a 
left of the apparent direction, depending upon their partial dea 
ness being of the right or the left ear. 
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mas aby AND THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY. 


By G. W. LITTLEHALEs. 





William Chauvenet is chiefly known to the present genera- 
fon as a mathematician and theoretical astronomer and as an 
author of mathematical text books of the highest order of ex- 
tellence. None but those who saw and understood the beginning 
of the United States Naval Academy will ever fully know how 
great a part he bore in raising the calling of the United States 
naval officer to a place of distinction among the eminent profes- 
sions in America. 

In the days before Professor Chauvenet came into connection 
with the naval service, it was the general opinion in the navy 
that, as the proper place for a midshipman to prepare himself 
for his profession was on board a man-of-war in active service, 
Mit was also the best place in which to begin his education, and 
ibwas held that he could not be sent to sea at too early an age 
ifhe was to be thoroughly imbued with a taste for the service. 
Many of the midshipmen were appointed as mere boys who had 
Teteived but little schooling, and after passing five years or more 
a sea, with or without instruction, as the case might be, were 
allowed a period of eight months’ study at a school on shore to 
prepare themselves for examination for promotion. 

The naval schools at the three principal navy yards had, 
1839, been concentrated in Philadelphia at a home for veteran sea- 
men called the Naval Asylum, and it was to this school that 
William Chauvenet was introduced in 1842, at the age of 22 years, 
to teach mathematics and the theory and art of navigation in a 

ent room with apparatus consisting of a worn-out circle of 
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reflexion and a small portable blackboard. In his History of 
the Naval Academy, Park Benjamin has severely arraigned those 
who were responsible for the neglect of the systematic education 
of the younger officers of the navy in the first half of the last 
century, and has given so forceful a portrayal of the banefyl 
effects upon the service of the conduct of the Captains of the 
forties who had risen into positions of control out of circum. 
stances in which adequate training and education were lacking, 
that we are struck with the change that has been wrought in the 
naval service of the present day and find an incentive to examine 
into the agencies by which enlightenment has been spread in the 
naval service and high ideals implanted in the minds of thos 
who become officers of the navy. 

Fine influences had been exercised upon the life of y 
Chauvenet before he came to work for the navy, notably by Dr. 
Samuel Jones, under whom he received his preparatory education 
in a private school of high repute in Philadelphia, and by Pre 
fessor Alexander Dallas Bache, then President of Girard College, 
under whom he was a scientific assistant in terrestrial magnefit 
observations during the period immediately following his gradu 
tion from Yale College. These men practically led him up tothe 
standard and manner of life he afterwards lived and the work 
he did, and developed the traits and humanities that had ben 
transmitted to him by his parents. 

His father, William Marc Chauvenet, was born in Narbonne 
France, in 1790, and, being left an orphan while yet a boy, wa 
educated by two older brothers who possessed considerable 
wealth and were then residing in Italy. As secretary to om 
of these brothers, who had become a commissary-in-chief i 
Napoleon’s army in Italy, Mr. Chauvenet lived in that county 
during a part of his youth and early manhood, and there found 
the means and time to cultivate a natural taste for music and 
literature. At the downfall of Napoleon, Mr. Chauvenet came 
to America as a partner in a silk importing and manufacturing 
company, and lived first in Boston and afterwards in New 
York; but this enterprise failed, and he removed to a farma 
Milford, Pike county, Pennsylvania, thinking from early asso 
ciation with one of his brothers, who was a somewhat noted agt 
culturist near Milan, that he would like a similar occupation 
Before his financial failure, he had married Miss Mary B. Ket 
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of Boston ; and it was during their residence at Milford that their 
gon, William Chauvenet, was born on the 24th of May, 1820. 
While Professor Chauvenet was yet an infant, his father removed 
fom Milford to Philadelphia and resumed mercantile pursuits. 
In the latter years of his life he was a teacher of the French lan- 
guage at the Naval Academy, and Professor Coffin, of the Navy, 
gith whom he was associated at Annapolis, says: “He was 
endeared to those about him by a refined taste, the amenities of 
wcial life, the singular gentleness and purity of his character, 
and the consistency and earnestness, without obtrusiveness, of 
the zeligious faith for which he was noted.” 

To his father Professor Chauvenet owed his fondness for 
music and literature, and from his mother he appears to have 
inherited the logical exactness and methodical reasoning powers 
which are the basis of mathematical ability. She was noted for 
her excellent sound judgment which, combined with tact and 
diiciency and a kindly and unselfish disposition, rendered her 
much esteemed and beloved as a neighbor and a friend. 

It was at the earnest solicitation of Dr. Samuel Jones that the 
elder Chauvenet consented to send his son to Yale College instead 
of launching him into a mercantile career. Two years before he 
commenced his mission at the Naval Asylum school, through 
which he was destined to afford so striking an instance of the far- 
reaching effect of high character and successful teaching, he had 
completed a college course which characterized him as a scholar 
of distinction ; and when he came to teach the midshipmen, al- 
though he was younger than many of his pupils, he awakened in 
them a studious interest, which impressed him from the outset 
with the benefits and possibilities of providing a more extended 
course of education for them. Researches have brought to light 
accounts of many attempts made prior to this time, to bring about 
the establishment of a Naval School. Able articles on the sub- 
ject of naval education appear in the public journals and maga- 
tines of the first half of the nineteenth century, and the records 
of Congress contain accounts of abortive efforts to create such an 
institution by the direct action of the national legislature. The 
great difficulty that lay in the way of such action by Congress, at 
the beginning of Professor Chauvenet’s career, was the fact that 
a large and increasing minority of the House of Representatives 
voted annually against the appropriations for the Military 
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Academy at West Point and even those who voted for these 
propriations were not willing to augment the Tesponsibilities of 
the government by creating another similar institution, 

Realizing, on the one hand, the insufficiency of the single term 
of eight months which the midshipmen were permitted to spend 
at the Naval Asylum in order to fit themselves in mathematical 
studies for examination for promotion and imbued with the idea 
of establishing a school in which all the subjects conceived to be 
indispensable to the education of naval officers should be taught 
under competent instructors, but recognizing, on the other hand, 
the futility of accomplishing the creation of such an institution 
by legislative action, Chauvenet conceived the plan of founding 
the Naval Academy as a growth rather than a creation, He 
pointed out to each successive Secretary of the Navy “ that the 
same power exercised by him in sending midshipmen to the 
Asylum for one year and in sending one professor there to teach 
them, might be exercised in retaining them there two or mor 
years and in sending not only more naval professors—who wer 
of course entirely under his orders—but also any other offices 
of the service who might be willing to engage in instruction,” 

This plan was practical because it involved no new expense, 
and, in urging its feasibility upon the Navy Department, Pr 
fessor Chauvenet was joined by some of his frineds who under- 
stood his aims. He has written: “I must in this connection 
especially refer to Professor A. D. Bache who, as a graduate of 
West Point, was able to give me important advice in relation to 
a military system of education and who, moreover, had by direct 
inspection made himself acquainted with all the details of th 
most important institutions of learning in Europe. He om 
tributed in a very large degree, by personal interviews with the 
Secretaries, to excite that interest in the subject of naval edu 
tion at the Department without which nothing could be accom 
plished. 

But to place midshipmen at a naval school before going tos 
was too radical a change to be at once adopted. A two yeas 
course, subsequent to sea service, was all that was formally sant 
tioned by Secretary Henshaw, but only to be revoked by one of 
his successors. The precedent, however, was established, and 
early in 1845 these views were effectively pressed upon the new 
Secretary, the Honorable George Bancroft, whose own pro 
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gholarship and personal familiarity with educational methods 
enabled him to appreciate the want of the service and to devise a, 
yay in which it might be supplied; and the Asylum at Philadel- 
phia being needed for veteran seamen for whom it was intended, 
the naval school was removed to Fort Severn, at Annapolis, 
Maryland. A board of officers entered only so far into the views 
of its youngest member, that a plan was adopted of two years’ 
instruction at the school, a service at sea of two or three years, 
and a final course of two years at the school. But even this ad- 
yance was rescinded by a new Secretary of the Navy within a 
year; and the old term of eight months was restored, but with 
great improvements in the course in mathematics, seamanship, 
and gunnery. 

Undiscouraged by these failures, Chauvenet still persisted ; but 
it was not until 1851 that a four years’ course before sea service 
was adopted, and the Naval Academy in its present form was 
commenced. And yet it was an imperfect development of his 
plans. It fell far short of the ideal for which he had been so long 
laboring. This required a much higher standard of admission 
and a more extended course; and, beyond this, that the chief 
instructors should be of a recognized ability and attainments in 
their several departments, and that the graduates should be 
brought back as assistant instructors so that they might have 
opportunities for further studies ; and moreover that the Academy, 
by its appliances, means, and aids for professional studies, should 
offer inducements to graduates to resort to it for further prosecu- 
tion of any of the subjects which enter into their profession. In 
his own department of mathematics and astronomy, he provided 
for a realization of his views by the erection in the grounds of the 
Naval Academy of an astronomical observatory in which he per- 
sonally installed the instruments, and then used them in precise ob- 
servations with remarkable skill and ingenuity. His Spherical 
Astronomy contains a systematic presentation of the theories and 
refined practice developed by him in the observatory at Annapolis. 
This book he had in manuscript when he left the Naval Academy 
in 1859, and one of the strong inducements which led him to go 
elsewhere to complete his career was the expectation of assistance 
in publishing it from Washington University at St. Louis. The 

appearance of it added a world-wide reputation to what had 
already been achieved by his Trigonometry and the mathematical 
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papers that he repeatedly presented to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the National Academy of 
Sciences. If any one would see a specimen of his work ip 
plied Mechanics, let him read the “ Theory of the Ribbed Arch” 
in Woodward’s History of the St. Louis Bridge, where the 
tical work is given almost exactly as it came from his hand. His 
second volume on Practical Astronomy evinces the same cop. 
pleteness and thoroughness of analysis as the first. It dj 

in an elaborate and exhaustive manner, all the best instruments 
used for astronomical observations, whether in the higher obsery. 
atories, or in the more modest work in the field or at sea, Ay 
appropriate chapter on the method of least squares is added, in 
which the subject is treated with rare perspicuity. Each chapter 
is a monograph by itself, but treated in unison with the rest, and 
with a noted symmetry. 

Having contributed in a preponderating degree to the origin of 
the Naval Academy, Professor Chauvenet became the guiding 
spirit in its development and organization. His eminence lent 
dignity and reputation to the institution, and his sound judgment 
and profound appreciation of all branches of instruction caused 
his opinions to bear a controlling weight in the counsels of the 
academic staff. He would not relinquish his mission in the naval 
service in 1855 when he was offered the professorship of mathe 
matics in Yale College, but continued, until he had completeda 
term of sixteen years, to hold aloft the brightest lantern that 
shone upon the road along which passed the procession of educa- 
tional advancement in the Navy. In this long period of servicea 
large number of officers came in successive classes under his it- 
struction and passed out into the world to hand down a traditional 
reverence of this great man which was instilled into them y 
his intellectual abilities, his thorough knowledge of the subjects 
of instruction, his wide range of attainments, and his just a> 
preciation of merit. 

In the more limited circle of his intimate friends and in his 
family, the inner life of this man revealed itself in his warmth 
of heart, his affectionate interest, and his judicious counsels. In 
1842, soon after coming to the Asylum school in Philadelphia, te 
married Miss Catherine Hemple of that city, who bore him two 
daughters and five sons. He was devoted to his children, and 
even in his most laborious days, he found time in their childhoot 
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to join in their sports and contribute to their amusements, and 
in after years to guide their reading and studies and direct their 
ustes. No portrayal of his private life could be adequate without 
a reference to his social and religious qualities and to his attain- 
ments as a musician. His presence was always much sought in 
the refined social circles in the communities in which he lived. 
His power of musical entertainment was fully supplemented by 
the wide range of literary subjects in which he was at home. In 
his youth he had become an expert performer on the piano, and, 
even up to the time of his leaving college, the strongest of all 
his tastes was for music ; and he pursued the study of it with the 
idea of making it his profession. He was exceedingly fond of 
dassical music, and his residence was the frequent scene of 
musical soirees which he attended with dignity and grace. With 
his parents, he was a reader of the writings and a believer in the 
doctrines of Swedenborg. In his inaugural address at St. Louis, he 
says: “ All education must have reference to man’s destiny as an 
immortal being. If there is no future life, if all man’s future hopes 
and aspirations are bounded by the finite horizon of his material 
existence, there is nothing left us but to enjoy the greatest 
amount of physical and intellectual happiness possible; and the 
only education desirable is that which teaches us the condition 
and limitation of human enjoyment.” “If man is immortal, the 
education which he receives here must be but the first step of an 
indefinite progress. We are not to think of him as becoming im- 
mortal after death, but as immortal here and now.” 

Again in 1859 there came to him the tender of a professorship 
in Yale College—this time in astronomy and natural philosophy ; 
and in the same year, he was elected to the chair of mathematics 
in Washington University in St. Louis. He felt obliged in the in- 
terests of his family to make a choice between these two positions, 
and to leave the field to which he had devoted so much of his life, 
for at the Naval Academy he had not the means of providing for 
the education of his children, who were advancing to an age 
at which they required higher and better schools than the neigh- 
bothood afforded. The West seemed to offer a good opportunity 
for the future of his sons, so he chose St. Louis as the field of his 
future labors and entered with characteristic energy into his new 
duties. In 1862, upon the death of Chancellor Hoyt, he was 
chosen as Chancellor of Washington University, and he continued 
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assiduously to work and teach there until 1869 
failed so completely that he resigned his 
place to place in the hope of regaining stren 
late. He died in St. Paul, Minnesota, on the 
ber, 1870, in the fifty-first year of his age, 
achievement which has given him a notable distinction among the 
scholars of America who have wielded an important influence for 
the advancement of the national welfare. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN. 


Being the first official telegraphic reports of Admiral Togo, General 
Liniévitch, Admiral Enquist, and Admiral Rodjestvenski, as published in 
the ““Moniteur de la Flotte’’ and the ‘‘ Revue du Cercle Militaire,’’ and 
now translated by Philip R. Alger, U. S. Navy. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Notwithstanding that numerous articles have been published 
upon the Battle of the Sea of Japan, no authoritative account, based 
upon full knowledge of all the events which befell in Tsuchima 
Straits on the 27th and 28th of May, has yet appeared. What 
has thus far been written is based upon insufficient knowledge, 
and the various accounts are contradictory in important particu- 
lars. It was thought, therefore, that such first-hand information 
as Togo’s telegraphic report, sent immediately after the battle, 
even though somewhat meager, would prove valuable as a touch- 
stone to test the truth of subsequent narratives. The reports of 
Liniévitch, Enquist, and Rodjestvenski, though far less valuable 
than that of Togo, are also presented to the readers of the 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Though the sense of these reports may have been somewhat 
altered in details by their double translation, their agreement upon 
certain points enables us to draw some important conclusions. 

The Japanese, by a simple tactical maneuver, concentrated the 
fire of the twelve armored ships, constituting their main force, 
upon the heads of the Russian columns, crushing them and thus 
throwing the whole Russian fleet into a state of confusion from 
which it never recovered. The Russians do not appear to have 
made the proper counter movement. 
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f the reports mention mines, nor do they attribute 
part in the day battle to the torpedo boats. Untif night. 


fall such torpedo-boat attacks as the Japanese made seem to have 
been upon ships already out of action and in a helpless condition, 

From the best available sources of information it appears that 
the composition of the various Japanese and Russian squadrons 
and divisions referred to in the reports was as follows: 

The Japanese “ Principal Squadron,” under the direct command 
of Admiral Togo, consisted of four battleships and two armore 
cruisers in the following order: 


. Mikasa (flagship). 
. Fupt. 


. Asahi. 
. Kasuga. 


I 
2 
3. Shikishima. 
4 
5 


6. Nishin. 


The “Armored Cruiser Squadron,” under Kamamura, was 


composed 


nN 


of six armored cruisers in the order given: 


Idzumo (flagship). 
Asama. 


9. Toktwa. 
10. Adzuma. 


. Yakimo. 


12. /wate. 


The “ Cruiser Squadron,” under Kataoka, consisted of the 


13. 


Itsukushima (flagship). 


14. Matsushima. 


15. 


Hashidate. 


16. Idzumii. 


iy 
18. 


Chin Yuen. 
Fujo. 


19. Takao. 


20. 


Tsukushi. 


The “ Dewa Division ” consisted of the 


2I 
22 
23 
24 


. Kasagi (flagship). 
. Chitose. 

. Chiyada. 

. Otowa. 





The “ Us 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


The “ Y: 

29. 

30. 

31. 

The “ Fi 

was comp 
given : 


> > |S "el Ome 


The “ 
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The “ Uriu Division ” consisted of the 
25. Naniwa (flagship). 
26. Takashtho. 
27. Nittaka. 
28. Tshusima. 


The “ Young Togo Division ” consisted of the 
29. Suma (flagship). 
30. Akash. 
31. Akttsushima. 


The “ First Division ” of the Russian fleet, under Rodjestvenski, 
was composed of the four latest-type battleships in the order 
given : 

1. Knias-Souvaroff (flagship). 
2. Alexander III. 

3. Borodino. 

4. Orel. 


The “ Second Division ” consisted of the 
5. Oshabia (flagship). 
6. Sissoi Veliki. 
7. Navarin. 
8. Nashimoff. 


The “ Third Division,” under Nebogatoff, consisted of the 
9. Nicholas I (flagship). 
10. Oushakoff. 
11. Senjavin. 
12. Apraxin. 


The remaining fighting ships, of which the first four seem to 
have constituted Admiral Enquist’s division, were the 
13. Oleg (flagship). 
14. Aurora. 
15. Monomach. 
16. Dmitri Donskoi. 
17. Sviétlana. 
18. Almaz. 
19. Jemtchug. 
20. Isumrud. 
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ADMIRAL Toco’s REPorT. 


We turned to the east in order to come upon the left front’ of 
the enemy. Our signal for action was made at 1.55. We steered 
southwest as if following a route directly opposite to that of the 
enemy. Suddenly, at 2.05, change of front; we steamed to the 
east, going diagonally against the head of the enemy. 

Our armored cruiser squadron followed us closely, while the 
divisions of Dewa and Uriu, the cruiser squadron, and the diy. 
sion of the Young Togo followed a predetermined direction and 
steered towards the south to attack the rear of the enemy, Th 
enemy's ships forming the head of the line, without breaking lin 
however, changed direction slightly to. (our) port. The enemy 
opened fire at 2.08. We did not reply until we were at a distance 
of 6000 meters. We then concentrated our fire on the two leading 
ships of the enemy then finding himself placed more to the south. 
east. 

The two lines steamed gradually to the east keeping an irregu- 
lar vertical formation. 

Thus disposed, the enemy continued his course parallel to ours, 
The Osliahia, at the head of the left wing of the enemy, took fire 
and left the line. Meanwhile our cruisers appeared on the 
enemy’s flanks. 

As we drew nearer together, our fire increased in efficiency, 
The Kniaz-Souvaroff and Emperor Alexander III took fire and 
burned smartly. The enemy’s line became confused. The smoke 
enveloped and concealed the enemy’s fleet. Consequently our 
principal squadron ceased its fire. 

The result of the battle was settled at 2.45, the Osliabio sunk 
at 3.10. We pressed the enemy to the south, firing whenevera 
ship became visible. At 3 o'clock we had already appeared ahead 
of the advanced line of the enemy, directing our forces almost 
southwest (southeast ?). 

Suddenly the enemy turned towards the north, evidently pro 
posing to escape in that direction by going around our rear. 

Our principal squadron turned 16 points to port, inverting its 
formation. In this new order we headed to the northwest. Out 
armored cruisers changed front in like manner, following the same 
direction, and pressing the enemy towards the south. The enemly 
then headed to the east, and we turned rapidly 16 points to star 
board, our armored cruisers following the movement. 
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At 3.40, the enemy seemed to have turned south. Later we 
lost him from sight in the smoke and fog. 

After having made eight miles about south, we discovered two 
of the enemy’s cruisers, of which one was an auxiliary cruiser. 

At 4.30 our principal squadron again steamed towards the 
north, seeking the main force of the enemy. Our armored 
cruisers went southward against the enemy’s cruisers. 

Our principal squadron discovered and sunk the Owral, and 
later found six of the enemy’s ships going northeast. We pur- 
sued them and opened fire. 

The enemy continued his course towards the west, then towards 
the northeast. One of the enemy’s battleships was put out of 
action, and another, of the Borodino type, sunk. 

Our armored cruisers, pursuing the enemy to the south, saw 
the Emperor Alexander III draw close to the Admiral Nakhimoff, 
capsize and sink. 

At twilight our flotillas of destroyers and torpedo boats gradu- 
ally approached the enemy from the east, from the north, and from 
the south. When within range, our principal squadron loosed its 
torpedo boats against the enemy. 

I ordered all my ships to assemble on the morning of the second 
day at the island of Unnur. 


In another part of his report, Admiral Togo says: 


In the attack on the Russian rear on May 27 Admirals Dewa 
and Uriu co-operated. The first turned the Russian rear, and 
then attacked successively the starboard and port flanks, changing 
direction whenever it was necessary. They aided in the final pur- 
suit of the Russians towards the north, and sunk the Kamtchatka. 
Assisted by the torpedo boats, they also sunk or put out of action 
the Kniaz-Souvaroff, the Sissoi Veliki, and the Admiral Nak- 
himof. The Vladimir-Monomach was successfully torpedoed 
Saturday evening, and the Navarin early Sunday morning. 


THe Report or GENERAL LINIEVITCH. 


On the evening of May 25 the Oural’s wireless received mes- 
sages passing between the enemy’s ships. 

On the morning of May 27, the squadron of Rodjestvenski, in 
two columns with the transports between them, approached the 
tastern channel of the Korean Straits. 
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The battleships formed the left column, and the Cruisers the 
right. 

Towards 7 in the morning the cruiser Jzumi was discovered 
to starboard proceeding almost parallel to the squadron. 

At a little after 10 the cruisers Kasagi, Nitaka, Chitose, and 
Tsushima were seen on the port hand heading towards the strait 
So as to come together at its entrance. 

In obedience to signal, the Dmitri Donskoi (Vladimir Mon- 
mach?) steamed to the right of the transports and opened fire 
upon the /zumi, which returned the fire and then disappeared jn 
the fog. 

At 11.20 the second division of battleships, in obedience to sig- 
nal, opened fire on the Japanese cruisers: it was noted that the 
Nitaka (or Tsushima) was struck by our projectiles. 

The Japanese replied to our fire, then turned to port and dis 
appeared in the fog. 

At 11.40 the second and third divisions of battleships and 
cruisers formed in line ahead behind the first division of battle 
ships, having on the right the transports and scouts. 

At noon the squadron turned to the northeast, and the first 
division of battleships, keeping a little to starboard, took position 
in line ahead at a distance of eight cables. 

At 1.20 the enemy’s scouts were again seen on the port hand, 
evidently striving to make junction with their main forces. 

At 1.40 the enemy’s squadron, consisting of four battleships and 
the cruisers, Jakumo, Nishin, Kasuga, Iwate, Idzumo, Adsum, 
and others, in all eighteen ships, was seen coming at full speed to 
meet our squadron. 

The fog had lifted, but the horizon was misty, and a strong 
breeze blew from the south. 

The blue-green color of the Japanese ships made them difficult 
to see in the mist. 

Our squadron opened fire without changing its course; the 
transports alone turned four points to starboard and separated 
themselves about 15 cable lengths from the squadron, leaving the 
division of cruisers on their port hand and that of the scouts astem 
of them. 

The first division of battleships inclined two points to starboard 
and placed itself at the head of the second division of battle 
ships. 
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The squadron was steaming at 10 knots speed. 

The battle began at 60 or 70 cables distance. Afterwards the 
squadrons approached to 20 cables. 

Finding himself at a great distance in our line of advance, the 
enemy suddenly headed to port and turned his broadsides 
against us. 

The Japanese fire was extremely accurate; they literally over- 
whelmed our vessels with a hail of projectiles, concentrating their 
fire generally upon our flagships or upon the leading ships. Be- 
ginning with explosive shell, they tore away our smokestacks, 
masts, and entire superstructures and set us on fire before using 
ammor-piercing projectiles. 

The maneuvers of our squadrons were impeded by the presence 
of the transports Anadyr, Irtysch, Koréia, Rouss, and Svir. 

The battleships Osliabia and Souvaroff were the first that 
suffered. 

One of the first projectiles that struck the Ositabia entered the 
orlop deck near the forward collision bulkhead. The water en- 
tered sections I and II by the breech and penetrated into the six- 
inch ammunition room and into the compartment under the turret. 

The swell and the motion of the ship preventing stopping the 
leak, the invasion of the orlop deck by water was stopped only 
by the third bulkhead from the stem. In the hold the water 
penetrated to the compartment of the anchor engines and of the 
dynamos. 

Another projectile likewise, having entered on the port side 
into the tenth coal bunker, perforating the armored belt, gave the 
water passage into the powder magazine. 

The list and the inclination of the stem having increased, the 
starboard cartridge magazines were flooded to right the ship, but 
the insufficient size of the valves made this operation very slow. 

About the same time the masts were carried away and three 
large-caliber projectiles struck the forward turret; the first dam- 
aged the turret supports, and the third, entering the gun port, 
killed all the gun servants and seriously wounded Ensign Mai- 
koff, who commanded the turret. 

Toward 3 o'clock, the ship being strongly engaged, the water 
began to enter by the lower battery ports, which could not be 
closed, the port shutters having been smashed. 

A little before her loss, the Osliabia left the battle line, the 
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squadron having turned slightly to starboard, and went down, a 
about 3 o'clock, capsizing. 

At the moment of the disaster, Captain Behr, the co i 
officer, Commander Henke, Lieutenant Sabline, and Ensign 
Boldyseff were on the bridge. 

Towards the middle of the action the executive officer, Com. 
mander Pokhvistneff, Lieutenant-Colonel Ossipoff, Lieutenans 
Kossinsky, and Kolokoltzoff, Ensigns Prince Lieven and Schapo- 
valoff, and many sailors had been wounded. 

Four torpedo boats approached the scene of the disaster and 
accomplished the rescue of the survivors under a terrible fire from 
the enemy. 

A little after the Osliabia, the Souvaroff, which had lost he 
two masts, her stacks, and her whole superstructure, left the line 
of battle. It is to be supposed that she was no longer manage 
able, but that did not prevent her keeping up a very energetic 
fire while holding herself outside the main body of the squadron, 

Thereupon, Admiral Rodjestvensky, who had been wounded 
early in the battle, went with his staff, most of whom were alo 
wounded, on board the torpedo boat Bouinyi. 

The Borodino replaced the Souvaroff at the head of the line 
and continued the fight bravely and energetically. 

Towards 4 o'clock in the afternoon the Sissoi Veliki left the 
line of battle to extinguish a great fire which had broken out ia 
her bow and amidships, but did not cease to support our head 
and stern cruisers by firing against the light Japanese cruisers 
which were trying to cut off our transports and cruisers. Having 
succeeded in mastering the fire, the Sissoi Veliki retook het 
place in the line of battle. 

The squadron maneuvered so as to protect the Souveroff. 

About 5 o’clock a great fire was seen to burst out on the Ales 
ander III, which left the line of battle, heeling over. Soon after 
she regained her place, having put out the fire. Between 7 and 
8 o'clock she hoisted the signal of distress, while remaining ia 
the line of battle, although engaged to starboard. 

At the beginning of the battle, about half an hour after fire was 
opened, the cruisers Kasagi, Chitose, Nitaka, Tsushima, Akut- 
suschima, Suma, and two ships of the Matsushima model sepa 
rated themselves from the Japanese squadron with a view to firing 
upon our transports, which caused the latter to be thrown into 

confusion. 
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The fire of the Japanese cruisers was directed against the 
cruisers Svidtlana, Almaz, and Oural. 

The Oural was pierced below the water-line and left the line 
of battle, getting out her boats. The Sviétiana hailed her and by 
‘mal ordered the transport Coréia to take aboard the crew of 
the Owral. Just at this moment the Sviétlana was struck and, 
although a little down by the head on account of the entrance of 
water through a breech caused by a projectile beneath her water- 
line, regained her place. 

The Dmitri Donskoi and the Vladimir Monomach went several 
times to protect the transports, and forced the enemy’s cruisers to 
withdraw. 

At about 7 the squadrons were in the following position: our 
battleships followed a route parallel to the enemy’s squadron, and 
were engaged to starboard, led by the Borodino, upon which fire 
and smoke could be seen. 

On the port hand of the battleships, the cruisers Oleg, Aurora, 
Donskoi, and Monomach were advancing slightly obliquely ; the 
transports, except the Kamichatka and Oural, were to the left 
of the cruisers, escorted by the Sviétlana and Almaz. The tor- 
pedo boats and the Jemtchough and Jzoumroud were still more 
to the left. 

No particularly serious injuries were apparent, except that the 
Sviétlana was down by the head. 

Some Japanese cruisers of the second and third classes could 
be seen far off, astern and to the left. Besides these, some sixty 
torpedo boats appeared on the horizon. 

At 7.10 in the evening the Borodino heeled to starboard and 
sunk in three minutes. 

Before sunset the battleship Nicholas J hoisted the signal: 
“course N. E. 23°.” This route was followed about half an 
hour. Nine Japanese torpedo-boat destroyers approached from 
ahead of the squadron. 

The battleships began to turn to starboard and the cruisers to 
port. The cruisers stopped, following the example of the Oleg. 

Continuing to fire at the Japanese battleships and torpedo-boat 
destroyers, which appeared on our flanks, our battleships turned 
suddenly eight points to port, in order to lessen the distance which 
separated them from our cruisers, of which the Oleg, bearing the 
flag of Admiral Enquist, the Aurora, and the Jemtchoug con- 
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tinued to direct their course south, while the others had again 
turned and were steering north. 

When night fell, the battle continued. The Japanese turns 
on us the search-lights of their destroyers, probably because those 
of their larger ships had, like ours, been shattered. The firg 
attacks of the Japanese had no apparent success, for until 0 
o'clock no torpedo explosions were heard. 

The whole battle took place between the islands of Yki an 
Tsoushima. 


REAR-ADMIRAL ENQuIstT’s REPorTt. 


Manila, 3d June. 

The battle of May 27 took place under a clear sky with a fresh 
south wind; the horizon was very misty. 

The Japanese squadron appeared at 1.45 p. m. in a northerly 
direction ; it maneuvered to prevent our following our route te 
wards Vladivostok. Each time that our squadron directed its 
course towards the north, the Japanese ships, by their superior 
speed, got ahead of our column of battleships and attacked whic 
ever one of them was the leader. 

The Japanese armored cruisers, nine in number, and the battle 
ship Chin Yen maneuvered by themselves, trying to place our 
battleships between two fires ; during the entire battle our cruisers 
had to act against them, which greatly hampered the transports 

Fifty minutes after the fight began, the Osliabia sunk, the 
Borodino was put out of action; soon after the Kmiaz-Souvaref, 
on fire, without masts or smokestacks, was likewise put out of 
action. 

The squadron turned to cover the Knias-Souvaroff and the 
Borodino, and rearranged its order of battle; at this instant the 
Alexander III was the leading ship. 

In the second fight, the Oural sunk, her crew being saved by 
the transport Anadyr and the steamer Svir. 

The Japanese tactics obliged our squadron to move in a cirde 
around the transports and torpedo boats, while the Japanese ve 
sels maneuvered on an outer circle. 

‘On account of our inferiority of speed, it was difficult to get 
out of this position, nevertheless, before sunset, our squadron 
resumed its northerly course. 

At this moment, a torpedo boat, which was near the Km 
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Souvoroff, hoisted the signal: “ The Admiral turns over the 
command to Admiral Nebogatoff.” 

The Alexander III left the line, badly damaged, the Borodino 
remaining at the head, the fire of the enemy was concentrated 

her. 

At sunset, the Borodino fired a last shot and sunk. Having 
gen a number of Japanese torpedo boats, the squadron turned 
toward the south. At this time the Kniaz-Souvaroff, Borodino, 
Osliabia, Kamchatka, Oural, and Rouss had been lost. 

My cruisers, during their fight with the Japanese cruisers, were 
struck by projectiles of large caliber. 

During the night the torpedo attacks began; I cannot report 
their results, not having been able to distinguish Russian ships 
from Japanese. 

I tried several times to escape towards the north, but repeated 
attacks forced me to resume a southerly course. 

On the morning of the 28th, not knowing where the squadron 
was, liable to meet the entire Japanese fleet, and my cruisers much 
damaged and lacking coal, I decided to proceed to Manila. 

The conduct of my crews was above all praise. 


RODJESTVENSKI’S REPORT. 
Tokio, June 6. 

The 27th of May, at 1.30 p. m., between the southern end of 
the island of Tsoushima and Japan, we engaged the principal 
Japanese forces, to the number of twelve armored ships and at 
least twelve cruisers. 

At 2.30, on board the Souvaroff, the staff had to be transferred 
“au poste central.” 

At 3.30, when I began to lose consciousness, I was transferred, 
with a part of the staff, to the Bouinyi, where were already part 
of the crew of the battleship Osliabia which had just sunk. 

The command was turned over to Nebogatoff. 

During the night the Bouinyi lost the squadron. 

In the morning the Donskoi, with two torpedo boats, was seen. 

The Osliabia’s crew was put on the Donskot, and I was carried 
o to the Biédovyi, which consorted with the Gromkii. 

The evening of the 28th I learned that the Biédovyi had sur- 
rendered to two Japanese torpedo boats. 

The Biédovyi has been taken to Sasébo. 

I have been told that Nebogatoff is at Sasébo. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CONTINENTAL 
NAVY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By CHarLes Oscar PAULLIN, 


AurHor or THE “ Navy OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.” 





The history of the Continental navy covers a period of ten 
years extending from 1775 to 1785. During this time various 
organs of naval administration were employed by the Continental 
Congress and its successor, the Congress of the Confederation ; 
these two bodies successively constituted the federal government 
of the Revolution, and their chief duties consisted of the provid- 
ing, organizing, and maintaining of an army and a navy. The 
first armed vessels that sailed under Continental pay and control 
were a little fleet fitted out by Washington in the ports of Massa- 
chusetts in the fall of 1775. These vessels were manned by sol- 
ders and commanded by army officers, and were designed to 
weaken the army of the enemy by capturing his transports which 
were carrying supplies and troops into Boston. Washington de- 
tived his authority for procuring and fitting out the fleet from his 
commission as commander-in-chief of the Continental army. On 
the evacuation of Boston by the British in March, 1776, Washing- 
ton removed his army to New York, and here in April he began 
to equip a fleet similar to the one he had fitted out at Boston. 
Altogether these two fleets numbered a dozen vessels. They 
were abandoned in 1777. 

Another “army fleet” was that which was collected and built 
on Lake Champlain in 1775 and 1776. Its building yard was at 
Skenesborough at the head of Lake Champlain. In the summer 
of 1776, this place was the scene of much naval activity. Naval 
stores, munitions of war, and seamen were collected, and several 
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small naval craft were constructed. The fleet was ¢ 

by Brigadier-General Benedict Arnold. It reached its max; 
size in October, 1776, when it consisted of fifteen Small vesselg 
mounting 94 cannon and carrying about 700 officers and men, 
The engagement of Arnold’s fleet with that of the British under 
General Carleton was probably the most important naval battle 
of the Revolution, since it decided the military campaigns of 1776 
and 1777. 

Our naval affairs on the Mississippi during the Revolution were 
conducted by Oliver Pollock, originally a Pennsylvanian, and a 
man of great ability, integrity, and patriotism. He was th 
commercial agent at New Orleans of the federal government, anj 
was responsible to the Commercial Committee of Congress. Pol. 
lock at different times fitted out three small vessels. One of these 
captured an armed sloop on Lake Ponchartrain called the Weg 
Florida, which became the third vessel of Pollock’s fleet. He was 
also granted authority to commission privateers. His naval ser 
vices came to an end in 1780. 

The American Commissioners at Paris and their successor, the 
American Minister to the French Court, transacted a considerable 
naval business under the direction of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs of Congress. They rented, purchased, and built naval ves 
sels ; and officered, manned, and fitted them for sea. They pur- 
chased naval supplies, paid officers and crews, and disposed of 
prizes. They devised plans of naval operations, commissioned 
privateers, and cared for the naval prisoners. The celebrated 
cruises in the waters of the British Isles of Conyngham, Wickes, 
and John Paul Jones were made under their direction. The 
vesting of these duties in the American representatives in France 
virtually constituted the establishment of a Branch Naval Office 
of the American Government at Paris. Benjamin Franklin, who 
was first one of the American Commissioners and later the Amefi- 
can Minister, had more to do with the work of the navy than did 
his fellow commissioners, Silas Deane, Arthur Lee, and John 
Adams. Franklin’s naval duties in 1779 and 1780 constituted a 
considerable part of this work at the French Court. 

The naval services of Washington, Arnold, Pollock, and the 
American representatives at Paris, in their entirety by no meams 
insignificant, nevertheless constituted the odds and ends of the 
naval business of the Continental navy. The far greater and fat 
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more important part of naval administration naturally fell to the 
regularly authorized naval executive of the federal Congress. 
This body, as is well known, experimented considerably in ex- 
ecutive machinery. It established and tried in succession four 
diferent organs of naval administration, the Naval Committee, 
Marine Committee, Board of Admiralty, and Agent of Marine. 
The organization and work of each of these four naval executives 
will be now separately considered. 

Early in October, 1775, Congress decided to fit out two armed 
yessels to intercept two British transports loaded with arms, 
powder, and other stores, and bound from England to Halifax. 
A committee consisting of Silas Deane of Connecticut, John 
Langdon of New Hampshire, and Christopher Gadsden of South 
Carolina was appointed to estimate the expense that would be 
incurred in fitting out the two vessels. On October 30, when 
Congress voted to prepare for sea two more vessels, it added four 
additional members to the committee, Stephen Hopkins of Rhode 
Island, Joseph Hewes of North Carolina, R. H. Lee of Virginia, 
and John Adams of Massachusetts. This reconstituted committee 
composed of seven members was sometimes called “ the committee 
for fitting out armed vessels,” but most frequently the “ Naval 
Committee.” It obtained for its use a room in a public house in 
Philadelphia, and in order that there should be no conflict between 
its meetings and those of Congress, it fixed its hours from six 
in the evening until the close of its business. Its sessions were 
sometimes pleasantly continued even until midnight, by conser- 
vational diversions marked by a rich flow of soul, history, poetry, 
wine, and Jamaica rum. ' 

John Adams, who always wrote pungently, has left us a lively 
picture of the Naval Committee. His description makes it clear 
that the deliberations of this Committee were not always marked 
by that exalted seriousness and impassive dignity, which we too 
often ascribe to the Revolutionary Fathers. “ The pleasantest part 
of my labors for the four years I spent in Congress from 1774 to 
178,” he said, “was in the Naval Committee. Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Gadsden, were sensible men, and very cheerful, and Governor 
Hopkins of Rhode Island, above seventy years of age, kept us all 
alive. Upon business his experience and judgment were very 
useful. But when the business of the evening was over, he kept 
WS M conversation until eleven, and sometimes twelve o'clock. 
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His custom was to drink nothing all day, nor till eight O'clock i 
the evening, and then his beverage was Jamaica spirit and water 
It gave him wit, humor, anecdotes, science, and learning, He 
read Greek, Roman, and British history, and was familiar with 
English poetry, particularly, Pope, Thomson, and Milton, and the 
flow of his soul made all of his reading our own, and seemed to 
bring to recollection in all of us all we had ever read. I could 
neither eat nor drink in those days. The other gentlemen were 
very temperate. Hopkins never drank to excess, but all he drank 
was immediately not only converted into wit, sense, knowledge, 
and good humor, but inspired us with similar qualities,” 

The active life of the Naval Committee lasted from October 
1775, until January, 1776, during which time it laid the found 
tion of the navy. Its chairman in January, 1776, was Stephen 
Hopkins; whether he was the first to fill the position is a 
known. His knowledge of the business of shipping made him 
particularly useful to the Committee. The accounts of the Nava 
Committee were kept by Joseph Hewes, the member from North 
Carolina and close friend of John Paul Jones. Early in Decem 
ber, 1775, John Adams returned home, and by January only fou 
members of the Committee were left to transact its business, 

The Naval Committee prepared the naval legislation of Con 
gress organizing the Continental navy. One of its most im 
portant pieces of work of this sort was the drafting of the first 
rules and regulations of the navy. These were in force through 
out the Revolution and were re-adopted for the government of the 
new navy under the Constitution. They were largely the work 
of John Adams and are often referred to as Adams’s rules. He 
drew liberally from the naval statutes and regulations in force m 
the British navy in 1775. Adams’s rules, eight or ten pages it 
length, are brevity itself compared with the present voluminos 
Rules and Regulations of the United States Navy. The Com 
mittee also drafted the legislation that was adopted by Congres 
fixing the shares of the proceeds of prizes. 

Under the authorizations of Congress of October 13 and Oc- 
tober 30, 1775, the Naval Committee purchased four vessels, the 
Alfred, Columbus, Cabot, and Andrew Doria; named respectively 
for the founder of the English navy, the discoverer of America, 
the first English explorer of America, and the great Genoet 
Admiral. The first vessel to be bought, and the first vessel in the 
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American navy, was the Alfred, a ship of 220 tons burden. She 
was originally the Black Prince and was owned by John Nixon, 
the well-known Philadelphia merchant of Revolutionary times. 
By the end of January, 1776, the Committee had added four 
other small vessels to the navy, the sloops Providence and Hornet, 
and the schooners Wasp and Fly. The Providence had been 
the Katy of the Rhode Island navy. The Hornet and Wasp were 
obtained in Baltimore. These eight vessels were the nucleus of 
the Continental navy. 

Meanwhile the Committee had been officering its fleet. On 
November 5, 1775, it appointed Esek Hopkins of Rhode Island, 
a brother of the chairman of the Committee, to be commander-in- 
chief of the fleet. On December 7, it gave a commission of 
lieutenant to John Paul Jones, an energetic and capable young 
man, twenty-eight years old, whose brilliant career was still 
unforeseen. On December 22, the Committee laid before Con- 
gress a “list of officers by them appointed.” In addition to 
Hopkins and Jones the list included the names of four captains, 
four first lieutenants, five second lieutenants, and three third 
lieutenants. The little roll of captains was headed by Dudley 
Saltonstall, a brother-in-law of Silas Deane the Connecticut 
member of the Committee, and was ended by John Burroughs 
Hopkins, a son of the commander-in-chief. Immediately above 
]. B. Hopkins in rank was Nicholas Biddle, a young Philadelphian 
of great promise who had served in the British navy on board the 
same ship with Nelson. The fourth captain was Abraham 
Whipple, the commodore of the Rhode Island navy. In these 
appointments of the Committee it takes no eagle eye to discern 
the workings of nepotism and sectional influences. 

In December, the Committee was preparing its fleet for sea. 
The Pennsylvania government contributed arms, ammunition, and 
sailors. Commodore Hopkins enlisted more than one hundred 
seamen in Rhode Island. On December 3, Lieutenant John Paul 
Jones hoisted the Continental flag on board the Alfred, the flag- 
ship of the fleet and the first Continental vessel to fly the colors 
of the new nation. In February, 1776, the fleet assembled at 
Cape Henlopen. On January 5, the Naval Committee issued sail- 
ing orders to the commander-in-chief. He was directed, if winds 
and weather admitted of it, to proceed directly to Chesapeake Bay 
and strike the enemy’s fleet under Lord Dunmore, from thence to 
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sail southward and master the British forces off the coast 
Carolinas, and from thence to proceed to Rhode Island and * x. 
tack, take, and destroy all the enemy’s naval force that you 
find there.” This program of the Committee seems rather amb. 
tious when one considers the motley assemblage of Officers, se. 
men, and cruisers that composed this fleet of made-over merchant. 
men. The first naval essay of the new government met wij 
rather indifferent success. Hopkins, having concluded that his 
Armada might prove vincible on the stormy coasts of Virginia, 
gave orders to his captains to sail for Nassau, New Providence, 
on leaving the Delaware Capes. Meeting with but slight » 
sistance, he early in March captured this town. He next sail 
for Rhode Island, and off the eastern end of Long Island met anf 
engaged His Majesty’s ship Glasgow. The fleet permitted th 
British ship to escape under circumstances that were regarded 
discreditable to the naval skill of the American commanéen 
This expedition of Hopkins was the sole naval enterprise of th 
navy while it was in charge of the Naval Committee. Earlyin 
1776, this Committee, reduced in membership, yielded its contr 
of marine affairs to a new committee with a fuller complementd 
members, whose organization and work will be next considered, 

While the Naval Committee was purchasing, in the fall of 1775 
a few small merchantmen and fitting them out as naval vessels 
Congress was earnestly discussing a much larger and more 
portant project, the building of a fleet of frigates adequatey 
adapted to the purposes of war. Several members who favored 
the first undertaking were loth to embark on the more ambition 
and more warlike enterprise of constructing a navy. It wasmt 
until December 13, 1775, that Congress decided to enter uponé 
program of naval construction. It this day voted to bull 
thirteen frigates, five of 32, five of 28, and three of 24 gums 
to be distributed, as regards the place of their constructio, 
among the states as follows: New Hampshire ,one; Massacht 
setts, two; Rhode Island, two; Connecticut, one ; New York, two} 
Pennsylvania, four; and Maryland, one. It was estimated that 
these ships would cost on the average, $66,666.67 each, and that 
their whole cost would amount to $866,666.67. A\ll the materia 
for fitting them for sea, except canvas and gun powder, could le 
procured in America. 

On December 14, a committee consisting of one member from 
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each colony was chosen by ballot to take charge of the building 
and fitting out of these vessels. The members chosen with their 
dates were as follows: Josiah Bartlett, New Hampshire; John 
Hancock, Massachusetts ; Stephen Hopkins, Rhode Island; Silas 
Deane, Connecticut ; Francis Lewis, New York; Stephen Crane, 
New Jersey; Robert Morris, Pennsylvania; George Read, Dela- 
ware; Samuel Chase, Maryland; R. H. Lee, Virginia; Joseph 
Hewes, North Carolina ; Christopher Gadsden, South Carolina; 
and John Houston, Georgia. The committee was a very able 
one, comprising several of the foremost men of the Revolution. 
Hancock, Morris, Hopkins, and Hewes were especially interested 
in naval and maritime affairs. The absence of the name of John 
Adams is probably accounted for by his return home early in 
December. 

This new committee was soon designated as the “ Marine 
Committee,” by which name it was referred to throughout the 
Revolution. Larger and with its engrossing work of building 
and fitting out the thirteen frigates more active than the Naval 
Committee, it soon overshadowed and finally absorbed its colleague. 
This absorbtion was facilitated no doubt by the fact that the four 
members of the Naval Committee remaining in January, 1776, 
also belonged to the new committee. On January 25, 1776, 
Congress placed with the Marine Committee the direction of the 
fleet that the Naval Committee had prepared and sent to sea. 
The Marine Committee now acquired a firm grasp of the naval 
business of the colonies and from this time until December, 1779, 
it was the recognized and responsible head of the Naval Depart- 
ment, and as such, during the period that saw the rise and partial 
decline of the Continental navy, its history is of prime importance. 

The Marine Committee like the Naval Committee had an office 
of its own, in Philadelphia, and held its sessions in the evening. 
Its officers consisted of a chairman or president, a vice-president, 
andasecretary. Its clerical force comprised one or more clerks. 
On June 6, 1777, Congress resolved that five of its members— 
which number thereafter constituted a quorum—should form a 
“board” for the transaction of business. Each of the thirteen 
states had one member on the Committee. Rarely did more than 
one-half of the Committee’s members attend its meetings. Its 
Personnel was continually changing. This was in part necessi- 
tated by a similar change in the membership of Congress, whose 
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old members retired and new ones filled their places, The mem. 
bers of the Marine Committee received no pay for their nay 
services as such. Each state of course paid its member of the 
Committee for his services as a delegate to the federal 

The wages of the secretary and of the clerks of the Committe 
varied. On June 16, 1778, the Committee was Permitted to raig 
the wages of its clerks to $100a month. After November 2, Ink 
the secretary was paid at the rate of $8000 a year. During 7h 
and 1779 Congress, owing to the depreciation of the currency, 
raised the salaries of it employees. The secretary of the Mating 
Committee was John Brown. 

The most responsible duties of the Committee naturally fell 
the four or five members eldest in its service. From this class 
it drew its chairman. Three of the five men who are know} 
have filled this office were on the first list of the Committers 
members. During probably all of 1776 and for a part of 7] 
courtly John Hancock presided over the Marine Committee, whk 
at the same time he dignified the chair of the President ¢ 
Congress. In December, 1777, Henry Laurens of South Carolim 
had succeeded to both of Hancock’s positions. In 1778 and 19 
the mantles of these first leaders in naval administration, whether 
they exactly fitted or not, were worn by Richard Henry Le 
“one of the fine fellows from Virginia” as John Adams calli 
him ; Samuel Adams, the radical democrat and man of the Boston 
town meeting; and William Whipple of New Hampshire. Le 
was chairman of the Committee in the summer of 177% bt 
December, 1778, Adams had succeeded him. Adams in tim 
yielded in June, 1779, to Whipple, who continued to fill the offte 
until the Committee was superseded by the Board of Admiralty 
in December, 1779. 

There were other members besides the chairmen upon whos 
shoulders rested the burden of the naval business. Morris, Hewts 
and Hopkins have been previously mentioned as members wit 
were deeply interested in naval affairs. Morris was for a tim 
vice-president of the Committee. During the winter of 17707) 
while Congress was at Baltimore, he remained in Philadelphia 
and for a time, practically without assistance from the Committee, 
administered the naval affairs of the colonies. William Eley 
of Rhode Island, who on October 13, 1776, succeeded Hopkinsat 
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work of Francis Lewis of New York deserves mention. No 
doubt there were other members whose naval services were con- 
siderable. Unfortunately, time has been careless with many of 
the records of the Committee. 

In carrying out the reslutions of Congress of December 13, 
1775) authorizing the building of thirteen frigates, the Marine 
Committee employed agents to superintend the work. These men, 
who were variously designated, were residents of the colonies in 
which they were employed, and their selection was usually de- 
termined by local advice and influence. The New Hampshire 
frigate, the Raleigh, 32, was built at Portsmouth under the direc- 
tion of John Langdon, formerly a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee, but now Continental Agent at Portsmouth. He employed 
three master-builders who completed the frigate within less than 
sixty days after raising it. The Massachusetts frigates, Han- 
cock, 32, and Boston, 24, were built at Salisbury and Newbury- 
port under the direction of an agent. 

The Rhode Island vessels, Warren, 32, and Providence, 28, 
were constructed at Providence under the superintendence of a 
committee of twelve influential men of that city, who were ap- 
pointed by Stephen Hopkins, the Rhode Island member of the 
Marine Committee. Certain complaints were lodged with the 
Marine Committee against the committee at Providence. One 
of these was made by Commodore Esek Hopkins, who charged 
that the Providence and Warren had cost twice as much as their 
contract price, “ owing to some of the very committee that built 
the ships taking the workmen and the stock agreed for off to work 
and fit their privateers, and even threatening the workmen if they 
did not work for them.” When in the fall of 1776, the Marine 
Committee wrote to the Providence committee blaming them for 
some of their proceedings, they relinquished their authority over 
the two vessels to Stephen Hopkins. 

The Trumbull, 28, was built under the direction of agents at 
Chatham on the Connecticut river. Two other frigates were 
begun in Connecticut in 1777, the Confederacy, 36, on the Thames 
fiver between Norwich and New London; and the Bourbon, 28, 
at Chatham. Each of these two frigates were constructed by a 
superintendent responsible to Governor Jonathan Trumbull and 
the Connecticut Council of Safety. Two commissioners at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, had charge of the work on the Montgomery, 
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28, and Congress, 24. The Marine Committee kept well in ds 
own hands the direction of the building at Philadelphia of thy 
Pennsylvania frigates, the Randolph, 32, Washington, 32, 
ham, 28, and Delaware, 24. The Virginia, 28, was built a Bali. 
more with the assistance of the Baltimore Committee of Obser. 
vation. When under the resolves of Congress of November ay 
1776, two frigates were begun at the Gosport navy yar j 
Virginia, the work was placed in charge of two Commissioners and 
a master-builder. Richard Henry Lee, the Virginia member g 
the Marine Committee, made the contract with the master-builder, 

The need of some one to receive and dispose of prizes soon lel 
to the appointment of “ agents for prizes” in the leading seaports 
of the colonies. On April 23, 1776, Congress on the recomme- 
dation of the Marine Committee appointed prize agents as follows: 
one at Boston; one at Providence; one at New London, Cm 
necticut ; one at New York; two at Philadelphia; one at Bali 
more; one at Williamsburg, Virginia ; and one each at Wilming 
ton, Newbern, and Edenton, North Carolina. On June 25, 1776, 
Congress appointed an agent at Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
In November, 1776, the Marine Committee selected two prix 
agents for South Carolina and one for Georgia. This list wa 
not completed until September 1, 1779, when Congress appointel 
a prize agent for New Jersey. These agents had charge of th 
Continental prizes sent into their respective states. By far th 
most important agency was that of John Bradford at Boston. It 
may be estimated that one-half of all the prizes captured by the 
Continental vessels in American waters were ordered to Boston 
The naval port second in importance was Philadelphia. 

The duties of the prize agents were to libel all of the Cont 
nental prizes sent into their jurisdiction, to see that they wert 
tried by the proper admiralty court; and after they had bem 
legally condemned, to sell them, and make an equitable distribt 
tion of the proceeds in accordance with the resolutions of Cor 
gress governing the sharing of prizes. The prize agents wert 
directed by the Marine Committee to render to it a quarterly statt 
ment showing the prizes received, sales effected, and distributions 
of the proceeds made. 

The same men who were prize agents were also as a rule “ Cor 
tinental agents,” in which capacity they served the various a 
ministrative organs of Congress, including the Marine Committee 
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They assisted the Committee, and the commander-in-chief of the 
fleet in purchasing, refitting, provisioning, and manning the armed 
vessels. The naval services of some of these men, both as prize 
agents and as Continental agents, were so considerable as to 
ender their names worthy of mention. Most conspicuous among 
the several naval agents were John Bradford of Boston, John 
Nixon and John Maxwell Nesbitt of Philadelphia, John Langdon 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Nathaniel Shaw, Jr., of New 
London, and Daniel Tillinghast of Providence. 

The governors and legislatures of the colonies and the municipal 
and local authorities often aided the Committee in its work. The 
work of Governor Trumbull and the Connecticut Council of Safety 
has already been mentioned. In the latter part of 1776 the New 
York Convention attempted to secure the two Continental frigates 
at Poughkeepsie from the British when they occupied the lower 
Hudson. Such illustration could be multiplied. 

In two services so closely connected as the army and navy, the 
officers and agents of one were naturally called upon now and then 
toserve the other. They borrowed and lent to each other cannon, 
ammunition, and military stores. The Commissaries of one and 
the Navy Boards of the other had mutual dealings. The Com- 
missary-General of Prisoners of the Army had much to do with 
the care of the marine prisoners. 

Towards the close of 1776, the unsatisfactory state of the naval 
business, together with its increase, and its growing complexity, 
forced home upon the Committee the necessity of providing some 
permanent force to take charge of the details of naval adminis- 
tration. Accordingly on November 6, 1776, Congress at the in- 
stance of the Marine Committee resolved “that three persons, 
well skilled in maritime affairs, be immediately appointed to exe- 
cute the business of the navy, under the direction of the Marine 
Committee.” Later in the same month John Nixon, John Whar- 
ton, and Francis Hopkinson were selected as suitable persons for 
this work. The three men lived within or near Philadelphia. 

Nixon with his experience as a shipping merchant was probably 
best fitted for his task. Fancy may discern a poetic fitness in his 
choice, since he had been the owner of the Alfred, the first vessel 
of the American navy. Nixon had also the distinction of being 
the first man to read publicly the Declaration of Independence. 
Wharton belonged to the distinguished Philadelphia family of 
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that name. Of the three men Hopkinson probably had the wides 
culture. At the outbreak of the Revolution he was Practising lay 
at Bordentown, New Jersey. He was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. From 1779 to 1789 he was judge 
of the admiralty court of Pennsylvania. He is best known, 
however, not for his substantial services, but as the author of thy 
humorous ballad, the Battle of the Kegs. 

On April 19, 1777, Congress on the motion of John Adams 
decided to form a similar board for the four New England states, 
the members of which were to “ reside at or in the neighborhood 
of Boston, in the state of Massachusetts Bay, with a power to 
adjourn to any part of New England ; who shall have the super. 
intendence of all naval and marine affairs of these United States 
within the four Eastern states, under the direction of the Marine 
Committee.” Owing to the indifference of Congress to its estab. 
lishment, Adams obtained the filling of this board with som 
difficulty. Finally, nine men were nominated and on May 6, three 
of these were chosen commissioners, James Warren of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts; William Vernon of Providence, Rhode Island; 
and John Deshon of New London, Connecticut. 

Foremost of the three commissioners was Warren, an eminent 
patriot who had been President of the Massachusetts Provincial 
Congress and also of the Massachusetts Board of War. He 
was an intimate friend of John and Samuel Adams, and it is said 
that he much resembled the latter in character. Vernon, who was 
made President of the Navy Board, was one of the most de 
tinguished of the Newport merchants and one of the most sell- 
sacrificing of patriots. During the Revolution he advanced large 
sums of money to the federal government which were only 
part repaid. Before the war his trade extended to all the mat- 
time nations of Europe, and to the West Indies and Africa 
Deshon was of Huguenot descent. He was conspicuous in the 
Revolutionary party of New London, and was a captain in the 
military forces of Connecticut. He rendered much assistance im 
fitting out the Connecticut navy. 

These two boards were variously designated in the official doar 
ments of the time. The one was most frequently called the Nay 
Board of the Middle Department or District, or the Navy Board 
at Philadelphia, Bordentown, or Baltimore, according to its loa 
tion ; and the other, the Navy Board of the Eastern Department 
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or District, or the Navy Board at Boston. The Navy Board at 
Philadelphia was first referred to as the Continental Navy Board, 
or the Board of Assistants. These two names indicate that when 
the Board at Philadelphia was formed the establishing of a second 
hoard was not in contemplation. The Navy Board at Philadelphia 
seems to have taken little or no part in the naval affairs in New 
England. It was hardly settled in its work before the Navy Board 
at Boston was created. Attention should be called to the fact that 
the offices of Navy Board and of Commissioners of the Navy had 
long been established in the British navy, and that these British 
models were in the minds of the members of the Marine Com- 
mittee and of Congress. 

Each board had a secretary, treasurer, and paymaster, but one 
person sometimes served in two, or even the three capacities. 
Each board had one, and sometimes two clerks. A clerkship was 
at times joined with one of the other offices. The boards as a 
nile selected their own employees. Any two members of the 
Navy Board at Boston were empowered by Congress on October 
23, 1777, to form a quorum. 

The personnel of the Navy Board at Boston remained the same 
throughout its history, as did also its headquarters. On the other 
hand, the membership of the Board at Philadelphia made several 
changes. On May 9, 1778, William Smith of Baltimore was 
elected in the place of John Nixon, who had resigned. On August 
19, since Hopkinson and Smith had given up their offices, Captain 
Nathaniel Falconer and James Searle, both of Pennsylvania, were 
appointed commissioners. Falconer declined the appointment ; 
Searle accepted, but resigned on September 26. Meanwhile 
Wharton had resigned, and the three commissionerships were 
vacant. On November 4, 1778, the vacancies were filled by the 
reappointment of Wharton, and the selection of James Read of 
Delaware, the clerk and paymaster of the Board, and William 
Winder, a captain in the military forces of Maryland and a judge 
of the court of appeals of Somerset county in that state. When 
in December, 1776, Philadelphia seemed to be in danger from 
the enemy, Congress and the Board retreated to Baltimore, where 
they spent the winter of 1776-77. The fortunes of war compelled 
the Board in the fall of 1777 to retreat to Bordentown, New 
Jersey, and after the American fleet in the Delaware was de- 
stroyed, the Marine Committee early in 1778 ordered it to again 
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meet in Baltimore. In the summer of 1778 after the British 
evacuated Philadelphia, the Navy Board permanently returned tp 
the Quaker city. 

The salary of a commissioner of the navy was first fixed at 
$1500 a year. On October 31, 1778, “in consideration Of the 
extensive business of their departments,” this Salary was raised 
to $3000 ; and on November 12, 1779, by reason of the depreciation 
of the currency, to $12,000. It was reduced on September 25, 
1780, to $1500, and was ordered to be paid quarterly in specie or 
its equivalent. The salaries of the employees of the navy boank 
underwent like variations. Beginning with $500, they advanced 
in some instances to as high as $2000 a year. On August 4, 
1778, the clerk of the Navy Board at Boston was made a special 
allowance of $500 “in consideration of the great and constant 
business ” in which he had been engaged. 

The duties of the navy boards were of a varied character, 
Each board superintended the building, manning, fitting, pro 
visioning, and repairing of the armed vessels in its district. It 
kept a register of the vessels which it built, showing the name, 
dimensions, burden, number of guns, tackle, apparel, and furniture 
of each vessel. Each board kept records of all the officers, sailors, 
and marines in its district, and required the commanders to make 
returns of these items upon the termination of their cruises. It 
was the duty of the boards to notify the Marine Committee of 
the arrivals and departures of the Continental vessels. They 
were required to settle the naval accounts and to “keep fait 
books of all expenditures of public moneys.” The records of 
their transactions were to be open to the inspection of Congres 
and the Marine Committee. They rendered to the Committee 
annually, or oftener when required, an account of their disburse 
ments. The boards paid the salaries of the officers and seamen 
and audited the accounts of the prize agents. 

In the appointment of officers the Navy Board at Boston was 
given a freer rein than its colleague at Philadelphia. The share 
of the navy boards in selecting officers and in enlisting seamen was 
about as follows. The boards superintended the appointing of 
petty officers and the enlisting of seamen, both of which duties 
were chiefly performed by the commanders of vessels and by 
recruiting agents. The boards generally selected the warratt 
officers, very frequently on the recommendation of the command 
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ers. Disregarding the one appointment to the office of com- 
mander-in-chief, there were in the Continental navy but two 
classes of commissioned officers, captains, and lieutenants. The 
hoards often chose lieutenants ; and they recommended captains to 
the Marine Committee. The Committee furnished the boards 
with blank warrants and commissions properly signed by the 
President of Congress. When one of such forms was properly 
filled out by a navy board for an officer, the validity of his title to 
his position and rank could not be questioned. 

The boards were empowered, under certain circumstances and 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the navy and the 
resolutions of Congress, to order courts of enquiry and courts 
martial. They could administer oaths to the judges and officials 
of these courts. A board could suspend an officer of the navy 
who treated it with “indecency and disrespect.” On October 23, 
1777, the Navy Board at Boston was given power to suspend a 
naval officer “until the pleasure of Congress shall be known.” 
Not always did the kindliest relations exist between the navy 
boards and the commanders of vessels. Officers, who but yester- 
day tramped the decks of their own merchantmen giving com- 
mands but not receiving them, chafed under the subordination 
that their position in the navy exacted. 

The navy boards made public the resolutions of Congress on 
naval affairs, copies of which they lodged with the prize agents, 
the commanders of vessels, and all interested persons. They 
distributed among the naval captains the rules and regulations 
of the navy, the sea-books, and the naval signals. The boards 
acted in an advisory capacity to the Marine Committee, which 
frequently called upon them for information or opinions ; when a 
revision of the rules and regulations was under consideration, 
their assistance in the work was requested. Sometimes they 
volunteered important suggestions looking to the betterment of 
the navy. They communicated frequently with the Committee 
giving in detail the state of the naval business in their respective 

In the hiring, purchasing, and building of vessels the boards 
had to do with craft of all sorts, freight-boats, fire-ships, galleys, 
half-galleys, packets, brigs, schooners, sloops, ships, frigates, and 
men-of-war. Measured by the standards of the time the building 
of one of the larger vessels was a work of some magnitude. A 
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notion of the men and materials requisite for such an undertk: 
may be gained from an estimate, made early in 1780, of the 
sundries needed to complete the 74-gun ship America, the 

of the Continental vessels constructed during the Revolution, 
The construction of this ship had been begun at Po 

New Hampshire, in 1777. It was computed that there would bk 
required one hundred and fifty artisans and workmen for a 
average period of eight months. Fifty carpenters, twenty ondj. 
nary laborers, twenty caulkers, ten riggers, ten sailors, ty 
master-builders, and an uncertain number of blacksmiths, sail 
makers, coopers, plumbers, painters, glaziers, carvers, boat-builé. 
ers, ship-copperers, tinners, cabinet-makers, and tanners wer 
demanded. Materials and provisions were needed as follows: 
seven hundred tons of timbers, one hundred casks of naval stores, 
forty tons of iron, one thousand water-casks, masts and spars of 
all sorts, sheets of lead, train oil, and oakum ; provisions for most 
of the above workmen, and lastly an indispensable lubricant forall 
naval services at this time, “ rum one-half pint per day, including 
extra hands, say for 150 hands, 8 months, 12 hhds., 1310 gallons.” 
In the building of the armed vessels the boards were greatly 
hampered by the difficulty of obtaining artisans, owing to their 
being called out for military service or to their engaging a 
privateering. In providing armament and equipment they were 
embarrassed by the inexperience of the colonists in casting 
cannon, and by the obstacles that they encountered in importing 
canvas, cables, arms, and ammunition. 

For the future use of the fleet the navy boards collected in due 
season provisions and naval stores. In their work as purveyors 
for the navy a knowledge of the baking of bread and the curing 
of meats might not prove amiss. The kinds and quantities of 
provisions which they bought may be seen from an estimate of 
the supplies that were requisite to equip for sea for a single cruise 
the 36-gun frigate Confederacy. The names and quantities of 
the articles needed were as follows : bread, 35,700 Ibs. ; beef, 15,300 
Ibs.; pork, 15,300 Ibs.; flour, 5100 Ibs.; potatoes, 10,000 lbs; 
peas, 80 bus. ; mutton, 2500 Ibs. ; butter, 637 Ibs. ; rice, 2550 Ibs. ; 
vinegar, 160 gals.; and rum, 2791 gals. The boards’ supplies 
of naval stores consisted chiefly of canvas, sails, cordage, cables, 
tar, turpentine, and ship chandlery. 

The commissioners of each district made some division of theit 
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work among themselves. For instance the special task of Whar- 
ton of the Philadelphia Board was the superintending of the 
accounting and the naval finances of the Middle District. During 
1778 Deshon of the Boston Board, spent much time in Connecticut 
attending to the naval business in that state. This had to do 
chiefly with freeing the Trumbull frigate from a sand-bar upon 
which she had grounded. During the same year Vernon was for 
a time at Providence endeavoring to get to sea the Continental 
ships that the British had blockaded in that port. For part of the 
year Warren alone attended to the business of the board at its 
headquarters at Boston. On August 4, 1778, Congress appro- 
priated $365 to each of the commissioners of the Navy Board at 
Boston to pay their travelling expenses during the past year, since 
in the right discharge of their office they were obliged “ frequently 
to visit the different parts of their extensive district.” 

In the extent of its powers and the amount of its business the 
Boston Board exceeded the one at Philadelphia. This was largely 
owing to the centering of naval affairs in New England after the 
occupation of Philadelphia by the British in September, 1777, and 
to the capture or destruction in that year of a large part of the 
fleet to the southward of New England. After 1776 all the new 
vessels added in America to the navy, with the exception of two 
or three, were either purchased or built in New England. The 
distance of the Boston Board from the Marine Committee, with 
the consequent difficulties and delays in communicating with it, 
made it necessary for the Committee to grant to it larger powers 
than to the Philadelphia Board. 

The most important work of a Naval Office is the directing of 
the movement of the fleet, or in other words the determining of 
the cruises of the armed vessels. This power the Marine Com- 
mittee jealously guarded and was loath to yield any part of it. 
The Committee was forced at times, however, to give the Boston 
Board a considerable discretion in the directing of the cruises 
of the vessels in its district. In July, 1777, it ordered the Board 
to send out the cruisers as fast as they could be got ready, “ direct- 
ing the Commanders to such Latitudes as you shall think there 
will be the greatest chance of success of intercepting the enemy’s 
Transports and Merchant Ships.” In November, 1778, it wrote 
to the Board to send the vessels “ either collectively, or singly, as 
you shall judge proper, using your discretion as to the time for 
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which their Cruises shall continue, and your best judgment in 
directing the commanders to such places and on such Stations as 
you shall think will be for the general benefit of the Unites 
States, and to annoy and distress the Enemy.” Such general 
orders were always subject to the particular plans and directions 
of the Committee, which were by no means few. The Committee 
itself determined the service of all the vessels that refitted at 
Philadelphia. As a consequence the duties of the Navy Board 
at Philadelphia had to do chiefly with the minor details of ad- 
ministration. The Committee and Congress reserved the right 
to detail captains to vessels. 

Turning now from the work of the navy boards to that of the 
Marine Committee, one finds the significant fact to be the tre 
fold relation that the Committee bore to the federal Congres 
By reason of the union in Congress of both legislative ani 
executive functions, the Committee was at one and the same tim 
an administrative organ of Congress charged with executing the 
business of its Naval Department, and its legislative committe 
on naval affairs. Naturally, there was at points no line of 
demarcation between these two functions ; and it is therefore no 
always easy to determine in which capacity the Committee 
acting. The Committee’s administrative duties par excellence 
were the enforcing and the carrying out by means of its agents 
of the various resolutions of Congress on naval affairs. Already 
much light has been thrown upon this phase of the Committee's 
work in the treatment of the navy boards and the navy agents, 

It was the duty of the Committee to see that the resolutions 
naval affairs were brought to the attention of the proper persons, 
officers, agents, and authorities. As the head of the Naval De 
partment it issued its commands and orders to the navy boards, 
the naval agents, and the commanders of vessels. This was done 
both verbally and by letters. The Navy Board of the Midde 
Department, the nava! agents at Philadelphia, and often the naval 
officers in that port received orders by word of mouth. In th 
prosecution of its work outside of Philadelphia the Committe 
conducted a large correspondence chiefly with the Navy Board 
at Boston, the naval agents at Portsmouth, Boston, New London, 
and Baltimore, and the leading naval captains. It addressed 
letters to the governors of most of the states and to many of the 
local governments within the states; to the commander-in-chiel 
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of the navy, Washington, General Heath, General Schuyler, the 
Commissary-General of Prisoners, the Commissary-General of 
Purchases, the merchants of Baltimore, Count D’Estaing, the 
Commissioners in Paris, and most of the captains of the navy. 
This list of correspondents well represents the range of the busi- 
ness of the Committee. 

Through its recommendations to Congress the Committee vir- 
tually selected most of the captains and lieutenants of the navy 
and marine corps, the commissioners of the navy, the prize agents, 
and the advocates for trying maritime causes. Appointments 
to these offices were rarely made by Congress contrary to the 
recommendations of the Committee, or on its own initiative in- 
dependent of the Committee. A few captains and lieutenants of 
the navy were appointed by representatives of the United States 
in France. Oliver Pollock, the commercial agent at New Orleans, 
chose one of the Continental captains, William Pickles. 

As is well known, all executive offices are called upon to es- 
tablish certain forms, rules, and regulations for the guidance of 
their agents. Of this character was the fixing by the Marine 
Committee of the naval signals, the forms for sea-books, and the 
uniform of naval officers. The Committee’s regulations on uni- 
form were dated, September 5, 1776. For captains they pre- 
scribed a blue coat, “ with red lappels, slash cuff, stand up collar, 
flat yellow buttons, blue britches, red waistcoat with narrow lace.” 
The uniform of the officers of marines was equally resplendent in 
colors. It included a green coat with white cuffs, a silver epaulet 
on the shoulder, white waistcoat and breeches edged with green, 
and black gaiters with garters. Green was the distinctive color 
of the marines. The privates were to display this badge in the 
form of green shirts, “if they can be procured.” Not enough 
information is accessible to determine what influence the regula- 
tions prescribing the uniform of British officers had on those 
adopted by the Marine Committee. Both required in the uniform 
of captains, blue coats, standing up collars, and flat buttons; 
neither required epaulets, the wearing of which, as is well known, 
originated in France. It is probable that the prescribed uniform 
was little worn by the Continental naval officers. Grim necessity 
forced each officer to ransack whatever wardrobe Providence 
offered, and it is somewhat inaccurate to call their miscellaneous 
garbs, “ uniforms.” 
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As the Naval Office at Philadelphia developed, letters, memo. 
als, and petitions poured in upon it in increasing numbers. 
of these communications were addressed to the President of (py. 
gress, were read in Congress, and were formally referred to the 
Marine Committee to be acted or reported upon. It was only 
infrequently that Congress offered any suggestions as to their 
proper disposition. These complaints and requests were of a 
varied character and came from many sources; not a few on 
nated with that obsequious crowd with axes to grind that al 
attend upon official bodies. The wide range of these communi- 
cations may be judged from the following subjects selected 
random. 

New Hampshire and Massachusetts request that the frigaty 
building in those states be ordered to defend the New Englan 
coast. Governor Livingston of New Jersey asks for a naw 
office for a relative, Musco Livingston. Gerard, the minister ¢ 
France to the United States, wishes to know “the opinion d 
Congress respecting his offering a premium to the owners d 
privateers that shall intercept masts and spars belonging to th 
enemy, coming from Halifax to New York and Rhode Island” 
John Macpherson asserts that the position of commander-in-chie 
in the navy was promised to him by Messrs. Randolph, Hopkin, 
and Rutledge, to whom he communicated an important secret 
An affront has been offered several French captains in Boston by 
the commander of the Continental frigate Warren. Twelr 
lieutenants who have been dismissed from the navy for combining 
in order to extort an increase of pay ask to be reinstated. Th 
ambassador of Naples at the court of France, whose king tas 
opened his ports to American vessels, wishes to “ know the colours 
of the flag and the form of the sea-papers of the United States’ 
Captain Biddle writes concerning the cruel treatment inflicted 
by Lord Howe upon Lieutenant Josiah of the Continental mary 
Captain Skimmer has been killed in an action with the Montagu 
and has left eleven children, nine of whom are unable to eam 
livelihood. His widow asks for a pension. 

In the course of its business the Marine Committee made itt 
quent reports to Congress, both in response to previous orders 
therefrom, and of its own accord. Occasionally parts of its 
reports were recommitted by Congress to a limited number of the 
Committee’s members, doubtless for the purpose of obtaifiig 
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and expert action. The Committee sometimes assigned 
‘a1 business to sub-committees, or to single members. The 
subjects that the Committee considered, discussed, and reported 
upon ran the whole gamut of naval activities and interests. The 
substance of many of its reports may be found in the Journals of 
the Continental Congress for the years, 1776, 1777, 1778, and 
1779. During this period the Marine Committee prepared and 
reported the larger part of the naval legislation of Congress. It 
is true that special committees contributed sometimes to this 
work, but these were composed in part of members of the Marine 
Committee. Congress, as a body, originated little, although oc- 
casionally it was moved to the passage of resolutions on naval 
affairs by some real or supposed emergency, the importunities 
of the self-seeking, or the whims of individual members. It of 
course amended the reports of its committees. 

The Marine Committee reviewed the findings of courts martial. 
These with its recommendations it laid before Congress for final 
action. During its incumbency of the Naval Office several in- 
teresting and important naval trials were held. Captain Thomas 
Thompson in 1778, and Captain Dudley Saltonstall in 1779, were 
broken by courts martial. Other captains who lost their vessels 
were tried but escaped so severe a punishment. The cases grow- 
ing out of Commodore Hopkins’s expedition to New Providence, 
his engagement with the Glasgow, and the immediately succeed- 
ing events of his fleet in the spring of 1776, deserve more ex- 
tended notice. During the summer of 1776, the Marine Com- 
mittee ordered Commodore Hopkins and Captains Dudley Salton- 
stall and Abraham Whipple to leave the fleet, which was then 
stationed in Rhode Island, and to come to Philadelphia for trial. 
After calling before it the inferior officers of the Alfred and 
Columbus and hearing their complaints against the two captains, 
the Committee reported to Congress that the charge against 
Captain Saltonstall was not well founded, and that the charge 
against Captain Whipple “ amounts to nothing more than a rough 
indelicate mode of behaviour to his marine officers.” Congress 
ordered the two captains to repair to their commands, and recom- 
mended Captain Whipple “ to cultivate harmony with his officers.” 

Commodore Hopkins was not to get off so easily. His whole 
conduct since he left Philadelphia early in January, 1776, was 
mvestigated. The principal charge against him was disobeying 
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the instructions of the Naval Committee of January 5, 1776, ty 
attack the forces of the enemy in the region of Virginia and the 
Carolinas. Hopkins based his defence on the statement that the 
enemy in that region had become too strong to attack by F 

17, when his fleet sailed; and also on a certain clause in his ip. 
structions granting him discretionary powers. After the Marin 
Committee had investigated his case and reported upon it, Cop 
gress on August 12 took into consideration “ the instruct 
given to Commodore Hopkins, his examination and answen» 
the Marine Committee, and the report of the Marine Commit, 
thereupon ; also the farther defence by him made, and the tem 
mony of the witnesses.” On the 15th Congress came tp & 
resolution, “ That the said commodore Hopkins, during his enix 
to the southward, did not pay due regard to the tenor of & 
instructions ...... and that his reasons for not going fmm 
Providence immediately to the Carolinas are by no means sais 
factory.” The next day Congress resolved, “ That the condat 
of Commodore Hopkins deserves the censure of this house, al 
this house does accordingly censure him.” 

This action seems more severe than the facts justify. Jom 
Adams who defended Hopkins had with difficulty prevents 
Congress from.cashiering the commodore. According to Adams 
view, Hopkins was “pursued and persecuted by that anti-Ne 
England spirit which haunted Congress in many other of th 
proceedings, as well as in this case.” The action of Congres 
may be interpreted differently. Hopkins had not met thee 
pectations of Congress or the Marine Committee. As the bal 
of the fleet, blame naturally fell upon him whether he desenti 
it or not. He had his shortcomings as a naval officer, and failit 
magnified them. By placing the blame upon him, the skirsd 
Congress, of the Marine Committee, and of other naval offen 
were cleared, and the hopes of a few self-interested men wet 
brightened. 

Commodore Hopkins’s failure to carry out the plans of ® 
Marine Committee during the fall of 1776, together with & 
partial inaction of the fleet under his command, increased bis 
disfavor with the federal authorities at Philadelphia. His prait 
worthy endeavors to man and prepare his fleet for sea won for hs 
the enmity of the owners of privateers at Providence, for hs 
success would have meant the taking of men and materials sore 
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needed by the privateersmen. Hopkins’s intemperate language, 
tack of tact, and naval misfortune bred a spirit of discontent and 
gave an excuse for insubordination among his inferior officers. 
Encouraged by the discontented privateersmen of Providence, 
ten of the inferior officers of the Warren, the Commodore’s flag- 
ship, signed a petition and certain letters containing complaints 
and charges against Hopkins and sent their documents to the 
Marine Committee. They were taken to Philadelphia by the chief 
“conspirator,” Captain John Grannis of the marines. These 
documents asserted, that Hopkins had called the members of the 
Marine Committee and of Congress “ ignorant fellows—lawyers 
derks—persons who don’t know how to govern men;” that he 
was “remarkably addicted to profane swearing;” that he had 
“treated prisoners in a most inhuman and barbarous manner ;” 
that he “ was a hindrance to the proper manning of the fleet; ” 
and that “ his conversation is at times so wild and unsteady that I 
have sometimes thought he was not in his right mind.” Besides 
these accusations there were a few others of even less substantial 
character. 

On March 25, 1777, the Marine Committee laid before Congress 
the complaints and charges against Commodore Hopkins, and on 
the next day Congress took them into consideration ; whereupon 
it resolved that “ Esek Hopkins be immediately, and he is hereby, 
suspended from his command in the American navy.” Hopkins 
femained suspended until January 2, 1778. The Journals of 
Congress for this date contain the following entry: “‘ Congress 
having no farther occasion for the services of Esek Hopkins, esq. 
who, on the 23d of December, 1776, was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the fleet fitted out by the Naval Committee, Resolved, 
That the said Esek Hopkins, esq. be dismissed from the service 
of the United States.” 

Hopkins’s suspension and removal did not improve the navy. 
Indeed it was far less fortunate in 1777 than it had been in 1776. 
That its chief officer should have been suspended without a hear- 
ing, on flimsy charges, offered by a small number of inferior 
dfficers, whose leader was guilty of insubordination, convicts 
a of acting with undue haste, and of doing a possible 
injustice ; and arouses the suspicion that it was not actuated wholly 
bya calm and unbiased judgment. The wording of Hopkins’s 
dismissal seems needlessly curt and harsh. Since he had lost 
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the confidence of Congress, the Marine Committee, and 
of his countrymen, his removal from the office of commander. 
chief to that of a captain might have been justified. 

The Marine Committee both built and purchased vessels h 
addition to the thirteen frigates ordered by Congress in 
1775, it built the Alliance, 36, and General Gates, 18, in Masg. 
chusetts ; and the Confederacy, 32, in Connecticut. It placed gp. 
eral other vessels upon the stocks. Of these the Saratoga, Bow. 
bon, and America, were eventually launched and completed, Ty 
construction of the others was abandoned. The Committee addei 
several small craft by purchase to the fleet of extemporized me. 
chantmen fitted out by the Naval Committee. One of the be 
known of these was the ship Ranger, which under the commasl 
of Captain John Paul Jones rendered such effective service 
British waters. The navy reached its maximum size in 7.) 
when it numbered 27 vessels. Owing to the losses inflicted byt 
enemy, and notwithstanding the additions that were made ti 
the navy early in 1779 consisted of only thirteen vessels, 
1776 the number of seamen in the navy was about 3000 ma; 
in later years it was considerably less. The total numbed 
enlisted officers in the Continental navy in each of the om 
missioned grades was about as follows: in the navy proper, om 
mander-in-chief, 1; captains, 46; and lieutenants, 132; ni 
marine corps, major, 1; captains, 31; and lieutenants, 91. i 
1776 and 1777 the total numbers of commissioned officers in 
navy and marine corps were about half of the totals of the aor 
figures. In other years they were considerably less. 

With its pygmy fleet the Marine Committee was able to inlit 
but little injury upon the British navy, which at the close of i 
war numbered 468 vessels, many of them powerful frigates al 
ships of the line. The Committee was compelled to confine ® 
military movements of its ships almost entirely to operation 
against British merchantmen, transports, and small naval caf 
It sometimes specifically instructed its captains to avoid the lag 
vessels of the enemy. The American ships cruised either # 
arately, or in small fleets of two, three, or four vessels. Sut 
were the insuperable impediments to manning and equipping th 
Continental fleet that at no time during the Revolution were ttt 
as many as twelve armed vessels at sea, and the actual numb 
cruising against the enemy even during the favorable season™ 
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gsually less than six. Owing to the superior inducements offered 
to sailors by privateersmen, the Continental captains were often 
ynable to man their ships. The blockade of the American ports 
maintained by the British greatly interfered with the movements 
of the Continental vessels. The year 1779, the last during which 
the fleet was controled by the Marine Committee, was the most 
successful one in the history of the Continental navy. The year 
1776 had been a rather successful one, but both 1777 and 1778 
were lean and empty years and many ships were taken by the 
enemy. The navy in 1779 captured more than fifty prizes. 
Almost all of these reached safe ports. Twenty-six arrived in 
Massachusetts, principally at Boston. The average burden of 
these twenty-six prizes was 190 tons. They were all insignificant 
craft as compared with present standards, but they were quite 
large as compared with the prizes made by the Continental fleet 
during other years or by the privateers of the Revolution. The 
value of the prizes taken in 1779 greatly exceeded that of other 
years. The proceeds of the prizes captured during two of the 
cruises of 1779 were more than two million dollars. 

The foregoing attempt to define the duties of the Marine Com- 
mittee and its several agents probably draws the lines of division 
somewhat too clear and definite. Such lines were not hard and 
fast, for there was a painful lack of system in the business meth- 
ods of the federal government of the Revolution. Then, official 
routine was not settled as at present. Usage had had no opportu- 
nity to establish fixed and orderly forms of procedure, and amid 
the distractions of war, when some real or supposed emergency 
was continually inviting one authority or another to disregard 
regularity and order, usage could obtain but scant permission to 
begin its work. Wars are famous for breaking through, not for 
forming, a crust of official precedent. The administrative ma- 
chinery of armies and navies tends to adapt itself to the conditions 
of peace—now the normal state of nations. During long periods 
of partial stagnation this machinery becomes complicated ;-its ten- 
sion is weakened ; and many of its axles grow rusty from disuse. 
When war breaks out the conditions of administration are greatly 
changed. A thousand extra calls for work to be done at once are 
loud and inexorable. Expedition must be had at all hazards. 
Rapid action of the administrative machinery must be obtained, 
its tension screwed down, extra cog wheels discarded, and efficient 
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machinists substituted for the dotards of peace. It ig aby 
that with this sort of difficulty those who managed the naval affair 
of the Revolution did not have to contend, for the organ of nara 
administration was then created from its foundation, Ther 
difficulties sprang not from the age, but from the newness of this 
organ. It lacked a nice correlation of parts, the smooth action 
that comes from long service, and the system that immemorial 
routine establishes. 

The absence of system in the Naval Department was most a». 
spicuous in the appointment of naval officers, from the captain tp 
the coxswain. This work was shared by Congress, the Marx 
Committee, the navy boards, the Continental agents, the om 
mander-in-chief of the navy, the commanders of vessels, the 
Commissioners at Paris, and the commercial agents in foreign 
countries. Appointments were sometimes actually determined y 
the governors of states, “‘ conspicuous citizens,” and local goven- 
ments in the states. A good illustration of the way in whid 
convenience was sometimes consulted is found in the resolution 
of Congress of June 14, 1777, designating William Whipple tk 
New Hampshire member of the Marine Committee, John Langdon 
the Continental agent at Portsmouth, and John Paul Jones tk 
commander of the ship Ranger, to select the commissioned ail 
warrant officers of the Ranger then at Portsmouth. In ane 
navy without esprit de corps, it no doubt made for proper sib 
ordination to permit a commander to have a voice in choosing is 
officers. 

It was a source of annoyance and confusion to the navy boari 
to find through accidental sources of information, as they som 
times did, that the Marine Committee had given orders to nal 
agents to transact business, the immediate control of which ws 
vested in the boards. Naval agents sometimes discovered tht 
they were serving in a single task two or three naval mastet 
Irregularities were chargeable not alone to the Naval Department 
The governor of a state was known on his own authority and t0 
the vexation of the rightful executive to take part in the directo 
of the cruises of the Continental ships. Naval commanders wet 
now and then guilty of breaches of their orders. Congress hal 
its share in the confusing of business. On one occasion, making 
a display of its ignorance, it suspended Captain John Roach from 
a command to which he had not been appointed. Roach in fat 
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was not an officer in the Continental navy. It sometimes made 
: icable details of the armed vessels. It also exerted its 

‘vilege of refering bits of business to special committees that 
logically belonged to the Marine Committee. 

These irregularities, notwithstanding their number, were after 
all exceptions. The very nature of business forces it to follow 
some system, however imperfectly. Where a number of agents 
sre employed there must be some division of labor. Without such 
arrangements chaos would exist. The Naval Department of the 
Revolution divided its duties among its different agents, but it 
broke through its routine of business much more frequently than 
would be now permitted in the present Department of the Navy. 

The Marine Committee was not a satisfactory executive. It 
proved to be slow, cumbrous, inexpert, and irresponsible. The 
wiser members of Congress had long seen that it was a prime 
defect in governmental practice to add to the duties of a legislative 
committee those of an executive office ; for it threw upon the same 
men too much work of too diverse kinds, and it removed from 
the administrative organ its most essential attributes of perman- 
ency, technical skill, and responsibility. In December, 1776, 
Robert Morris had urged the employment of a corps of executives 
chosen outside the membership of Congress as a requisite to a 
proper and orderly management of the business of the Revolution- 
ary government. 

As early as February, 1776, William Ellery, a member of the 
Marine Committee from Rhode Island, wrote to William Vernon 
at Providence that a proper board of admiralty was very much 
wanted. “The members of Congress,” he said, “are unac- 
quainted with this Department. As one of the Marine Committee 
I sensibly feel my ignorance in this respect. Under a mortifying 
Sense of this I wrote to you for Information in this Matter. 
Books cannot be had here ; and I should have been glad to have 
been pointed to proper Authors on this subject.” Early in 1779 
when Congress was groping in search of a more efficient naval 
executive, Ellery again expressed regret at the lack of technical 
kill in the management of the navy. He said that the marine 
affairs would never be “ well conducted so long as the supreme 
direction of them is in the hands of Judges, Lawyers, Planters, 
tte.” Even before Morris and Ellery had declared for better 
executives, John Paul Jones, while distressed by a loss of naval 
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rank caused by the appointing and placing above him Of certaig 
“ political skippers,” wrote that efficient naval officers Could never 
be obtained, until Congress “in their wisdom see Proper to appoig 
a Board of Admiralty competent to determine the respective meri 
and abilities of their officers, and to superintend, regulate, ani 
point out all the motions and operations of the navy.” 

During 1778 and 1779 Congress hit upon a system of executip 
departments that did little violence to its lust for power anjy 
the same time obtained a permanent body of administrators ay 
advisors. This was the system of executive boards, composed 
jointly of commissioners selected outside the membership 
Congress and of members of Congress. Congress and the Marx 
Committee probably derived their knowledge of executive boank 
from the practice of the English government and of the stats 
“Board of Admiralty” was the name during the Revolution 
as now, of the British Naval Office. Pennsylvania, Virginia, aij 
South Carolina had early in the Revolution established “Nay 
Boards.” In October, 1777, Congress had formed a Board ¢ 
War composed of five commissioners. In October, 1778, Ge 
gress attempted to clip the wings of this Board and bring it unde 
Congressional control by substituting two members of Congres 
for two of its five commissioners. On July 30, 1779, a Boardd 
Treasury was constituted on exactly this plan, being compost 
of three commissioners and two members of Congress. 

In the spring of 1779 the feeling was general that some chang 
must be made in the management of the navy. Both 1777 a 
1778 had been lean, empty, and disastrous years for the Cont 
nental fleet. The blame for this failure was placed upon i 
Marine Committee and the naval commanders. It was im Apt, 
1777, that Washington wrote to John Jay asking questions ail 
making suggestions about the management of the navy, wht 
may be briefly summarized as follows: What are the reasons i 
keeping the Continental vessels in port? Had not Congres 
better lend them to “ commanders of known bravery and capacity” 
for a limited term? If additional encouragement is necessatyi 
order to induce seamen to enlist, why not give them the whole of 
their captures? Great advantage might result from placing i 
whole fleet under a “ man of ability and authority commissioned 
to act as commodore or admiral.” Under the present system the 
Continental ships are not only very expensive and totally useless 
but sometime they require a land force to protect them. 
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This arraignment of the navy is somewhat severe. The last 
dause in the above paragraph refers to an incident that took 
at New London in the spring of 1776. The reader may 
recollect that Commodore Hopkins put into this port on his 
feturn from New Providence, and just after his unfortunate en- 
t with the Glasgow. He then received a temporary loan 
from Washington of one hundred and seventy troops, with whom 
for the time being he replenished his depleted crews. He kept 
the troops less than six weeks. 

In his reply to Washington’s letter Jay ascribed the naval 
inefficiency to a defective Naval Department. He said: “ while 
the maritime affairs of the continent continue under the direction 
of a committee, they will be exposed to all the consequences of 
want of system, attention, and knowledge. The Marine Com- 
mittee consists of a delegate from each state; it fluctuates, new 
members constantly coming and old ones going out ; three or four, 
indeed, have remained in it from the beginning ; and few members 
understand even the state of our naval affairs, or have time or 
inclination to attend them. But why is not this system changed ? 
It is in my opinion inconvenient to the family compact.” The 
“family compact” is supposed to refer to the Lees. During the 
Revolution the Lees and the Adamses formed the nucleus of a 
faction, which was generally opposed to constructive legislation 
in the field of administration. 

When this letter of Jay was written a new naval system was 
forming. On June 9, Congress resolved to vest in “com- 
missioners all business relating to the marine of these United 
States.” Apparently this resolution meant that the naval affairs 
were to be given over to a board chosen outside the membership 
of Congress; if so, Congress soon retracted it. On October 1, 
1779, Congress discharged the Committee that had had the new 
project in hand and directed the Marine Committee “to prepare 
and report a plan of regulations for conducting the naval affairs 
of the United States.” The Marine Committee reported on 
October 28, 1779 ; thereupon Congress passed resolutions making 
provisions for a Board of Admiralty “to be subject in all cases 
to Congress.” In important respects these resolutions were based 
upon those of October 17 and November 24, 1777, establishing 
a Board of War. This was natural, as the work of war and a 
naval office are quite similar. In the composition of the two 
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boards, however, there was a vital difference. The Board of 
War, as has been said, consisted of five commissioners ; the Board 
of Admiralty consisted of three commissioners and two members 
of Congress, being modeled after the Board of Treasury, 
three members of the Board of Admiralty were empowered tp 
form a quorum. No two members could come from the same 
state. The Board must have its office in the same town in which 
Congress was sitting. It selected its clerks, but Congress chose 
its secretary. 

The powers and duties of the Board of Admiralty was prac. 
tically the same as those of the Marine Committee. The Boar 
was to order and direct all ships and vessels of war. It was 
superintend and direct the navy boards and see that they kept fair 
entries and proper accounts of all the business transacted by them, 
It was to keep a complete and accurate register of the officers 
of the navy, giving their rank and date of their commissions; 
which commissions were to be signed by the President of Cop 
gress and countersigned by the secretary of the Board. Th 
Board was to have the care and direction of the marine prisoners 
It was to obtain regular and exact returns of all warlike stores, 
clothing, provisions, and miscellaneous articles belonging to th 
marine department. Lastly, the Board of Admiralty was 
“execute all such matters as shall be directed, and give ther 
opinion on all such subjects as shall be referred to them by 
Congress, or as they may think necessary for the better regulation 
and improvement of the navy of the United States ; and in general 
to superintend and direct all the branches of the marine depart 
ment.” 

The officers of the navy were enjoined to obey the directionsot 
the Board of Admiralty. The proceedings, records, and papets 
of the Board were to be open at all times to the inspection of the 
members of Congress. The Board of Admiralty was ordered 
examine at once the unsettled accounts of the navy boards and 
naval agents and report thereon to Congress. It was further 
directed to form proper plans for increasing the naval force of the 
United States, and for the better regulation of the same. 

The salary of each commissioner was fixed at $14,000, and of 
the secretary of the Board at $8000 a year. On September Ij 
1780, these salaries were decreased to $1850 and to $1100 4 yea 
respectively, to be now paid quarterly in specie or its equivaleat 
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When Congress increased the salary of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury from $1850 to $2000, the Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, exhibiting that delicate sense of the fitness of more pay 
that characterizes the employees of governments, petitioned for 
a similar increase in their salaries. Congress now established a 
precedent that was long followed by its successor, the Congress 
under the Constitution. It refused a favor to the navy that it 

ted to a more popular branch of the public service. The 
salary of the Commissioners of the Admiralty was not increased. 
The Congressional members received no pay for their services on 
the Board. 

When Congress came to select Commissioners of Admiralty it 
found no easy task. Men who were eager for distinction and 
honor felt that they were cultivating a surer field in their home 
governments or in the army. The prestige of the Continental 
government was now declining. The dilution of salaries caused 
by the depreciation of the currency lessened the attractiveness of 
the Continental offices. Employees of Congress found it hard to 
support their families on their pay. Then too, the navy business 
had become a thankless and disheartening task. The class of men 
who will accept a disagreeable office with little pay and no glory 
isa small one at any time. 

The first three commissioners elected by Congress were William 
Whipple of New Hampshire, chairman of the Marine Committee, 
Thomas Waring of South Carolina, and George Bryan of Penn- 
sylvania. Each declined the position. On December 7, 1779, 
Francis Lewis of New York was chosen commissioner and on the 
next day accepted the office. Congress on the 3d had named the 
two Congressional members of the Board, William Floyd of New 
York, and James Forbes of Maryland. The appointment of Lewis 
resulted in the vacation of the position of Floyd, since two mem- 
bers could not come from the same state. William Ellery of Rhode 
Island was now elected as the second Congressional member. 
Congress had already chosen John Brown, the secretary of the 
Marine Committee to be secretary of the Board of Admiralty. 
Lewis, Forbes, and Ellery were sufficient to organize the Board. 
Accordingly on December 8, 1779, Congress resolved “that all 
matters heretofore referred to the Marine Committee be trans- 
mitted to the Board of Admiralty.” On December 10, the Board 
of Admiralty wrote to the Navy Board at Boston informing it of 
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the dissolution of the Marine Committee and directing it to ad. 
dress in the future all letters and applications relating to the 
navy to the “Commissioners of the Admiralty of the United 
States.” 

Upon the organization of the Board of Admiralty its difficulties 
in obtaining quorums began, and the troubles of Congress in its 
search for additional commissioners continued. On January 2 
1780, Congress gave Brigadier-General Thomas Mifflin of Pen. 
sylvania an opportunity to decline a commissionership, Qy 
March 21 Lewis was complaining to Congress that Forbes wa 
sick and that consequently there had been no Board since the 4th 
instant. He hoped that Congress would fill up the vacancy anf 
prevent the navy business from being longer suspended. On the 
death of Forbes on March 25, Congress elected James Madison tp 
fill his place. Madison had but recently arrived at Philadelphia 
as a delegate from Virginia. 

In June, 1780, Lewis was again in trouble and was writing to 
Congress. He conceived that the addition of members of Com 
gress to the Board of Admiralty was principally intended to la 
such information before Congress from time to time as the Board 
desired to give, to explain its reports, and in the absence or during 
the sickness of a commissioner to make a quorum. He said that 
notwithstanding the attention that Madison and Ellery had been 
disposed to give, their necessary attendance on Congress did not 
admit of their being daily and constantly present at the sessions 
of the Board; that Ellery had been superseded in Congress; and 
that at present there was, therefore, no Board for lack ofa 
quorum. Congress once more came to the rescue of Lewis and 
his Board by appointing Ellery and Thomas Woodford as com 
missioners. Ellery at once accepted but Woodford for some 
reason declined the appointment. Congress never obtained 4 
third commissioner. In the fall of 1780 Daniel Huntington of 
Connecticut and Whitmill Hill of North Carolina were the Cor 
gressional members of the Board. On their being supplanted i 
November of that year by new delegates to Congress from their 
respective states, it took the earnest solicitations of Lewis to get 
Congress to fill their places. When the Board was discontinued 
in July, 1781, it had but one Congressional member, Daniel of 
St. Thomas Jenifer of Maryland. 

To all intents and purposes Lewis and Ellery were the Board 
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of Admiralty ; and in many respects they were well qualified for 
their positions. Both were able men, though not brilliant. Both 
had passed the meridian of life; Lewis was in his sixty-seventh, 
and Ellery in his fifty-second year. 3oth had taken prominent 

in the Revolutionary counsels in their respective states ; 
both had been members of the Continental Congress and of the 
Marine Committee. Both were among the immortal signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Lewis had amassed a fortune 
as an importing merchant in New York, and he had served in the 
French and Indian war. Ellery had been a merchant and later a 
lawyer in Newport, Rhode Island. Both were interested in 
naval affairs, and had rendered good service on the Marine Com- 
mittee. 

From the first the Board of Admiralty was more dependent on 
Congress than the Marine Committee had been. Congress, al- 
ways jealous of its prerogative, naturally permitted a freer exer- 
cise of power to a committee of its own members than to a mixed 
board whose work was almost entirely that of commissioners 
selected outside the membership of Congress. To the Board’s 
dependence on Congress for its organization was added that for 
means to carry out its naval program. The frequency with which 
it went to Congress asking for quorums and money indicates its 
helplessness and weakness. 

The work of the Board of Admiralty was, generally speaking, 
that of the Marine Committee under a change of name. It man- 
aged the dwindling business of the navy from December, 1779, 
until July, 1781. It was served by the navy boards and naval 
agents of its predecessor. Immediately after its organization the 
Board of Admiralty, in compliance with the resolutions of Con- 
gress, urged the navy boards and naval agents to transmit to it 
accurate accounts of their transactions up to December 31, 1779. 
Owing to the loose methods of business that obtained during the 
Revolution, the agents of the Board found it impossible in most 
cases to make such statements. 

The failure of the agents to properly report their accounts, to- 
gether with a diminution in the naval business of Congress, now 
led to some decrease in the naval machinery. In August, 1780, 
the Board recommended that the two Philadelphia prize agents be 
discharged, since it had not been able to induce them by means of 
its repeated written and verbal requests to exhibit their accounts, 
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Congress discontinued their office and gave their work to the 
Board of Admiralty. In the winter of 1780-81 the resignations 
Winder and Wharton of the Navy Board at Philadelphia were 
accepted by Congress and the duties of this Board were vested 
in its remaining member, James Read. On May 7, 1781, Congress 
accepted the resignation of Deshon of the Navy Board at Boston, 
The work of the navy boards and naval agents had now greatly 
diminished. Already the settling of accounts was becoming one 
of their principal tasks. After 1779 there were few Continental 
prizes to libel. Upon the resignation of the naval agents at 
Philadelphia, those at Boston, Portsmouth, and New London, 
were the only ones of consequence. 

The Board of Admiralty was called upon to act upon divers 
letters, petitions, and memorials, differing little from similar 
communications which Congress referred to the Marine Com- 
mittee. It also fell to its lot to prepare and report not a little 
important legislation. The reports of the Board, which were in 
writing, were chiefly the work of Lewis and Ellery, and were pre- 
sented to Congress by the Congressional members of the Board. 
Congress usually referred these reports to a committee before it 
discussed them or took final action on them. Not a few of the 
reports of the Board were pigeon-holed by Congress and no action 
was taken on them. The naval legislation of Congress during 
the incumbency of the Board of Admiralty was in part rendered 
necessary by the decline of the navy. Certain other legislation 
was caused by the change made in the federal government on 
March 1, 1781, when the Articles of Confederation were put into 
effect. A few Congressional resolutions on naval affairs may be 
attributed to the legislative activity and enterprise of the Board 
of Admiralty. 

On the recommendation of the Board, Congress in January, 
1780, passed a resolution that was no doubt in harmony with 
administrative thrift and economy, but which pressed hard upon 
the naval officers. The pay of all officers not in actual service 
was at once to cease. Their commissions were to be deposited 
with the nearest navy board until the officers should be again called 
into service ; each officer was to retain his rank. This was merely 
a courteous way of disestablishing the larger part of the navy. 
Owing to the capture and destruction of many Continental vessels, 
most of the naval officers were not in actual service. The number 
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of commissioned officers in actual service at this time in both the 
navy proper and the marine corps was about twenty. The only 
naval captain cashiered by a court martial held under the direction 
of the Board of Admiralty was the eccentric Peter Landais, a 
jealous rival of John Paul Jones. 

On May 4, 1780, the Board of Admiralty reported and Congress 
adopted the following device for a seal: “ The arms, thirteen bars 
mutually supporting each other, alternate red and white, in a blue 
field, and surmounted by an anchor proper. The crest a ship 
under sail. The motto sustentans sustentatus. Legend, U. S. A. 
Sigil, Naval.” The anchor and ship under sail are still a part of 
the seal of the Department of the Navy. Instead of the arms, 
motto, and former legend, there now appear an eagle with 
outstretched wings, and the words, “ Navy Department, United 
States of America.” On April 20, 1780, Congress adopted a new 
form of commission for naval officers, which the Board of Ad- 
miralty had prepared. This varied but little from the one that 
had been in use since the beginning of the Revolution. This new 
form, with slight changes in its phraseology made to adapt it to 
the government under the Constitution, is still used in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

The Board of Admiralty directed the movements of the armed 
vessels from December, 1779, until July, 1781. Its fleet in com- 
mission consisted of nine vessels. Two ships, the America and 
Bourbon, still remained on the stocks. Both in refitting the ves- 
sels in commission and in building those that had been placed upon 
the stocks, the Board was greatly hampered by a lack of money. 
All the difficulties which the Marine Committee had encountered 
were now intensified by the prostration of the nation’s finances and 
credit. The Board resorted to all means within reason in its 
attempts to obtain the requisites for prosecuting its work. Thus 
embarrassed it was able to accomplish very little with its fleet. 
During its incumbency some half dozen cruises were made by the 
Continental vessels. Twenty prizes were captured, but only one- 
half of them reached safe ports. Of the nine vessels in com- 
mission, five were captured by the British and one foundered at 
sea. When the Board of Admiralty was discontinued in July, 
1781, only three ships were in commission. 

The Board of Admiralty was not a satisfactory executive. It 
was at all times dependent on its Congressional members for 
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quorums. It proved to be slower, more cumbersome, and less lay with th 
responsible than the Marine Committee. The management of gressional ¢ 
the navy still lacked unity and concentration. The members of the it was more 
Board had had no training in the naval profession, However, executives ; 
had the Board not been superseded, its members would no doubt sarchical 
in time have developed greater expertness and technical skill than originated < 
did the members of the Marine Committe. It should also be said the manner 
that under more favorable auspices the Board would have shown members. 
a higher administrative efficiency than it did; for its lines had trusted to i 
indeed fallen in unpleasant places, and a bankrupt federal treasury tinued and ; 
denied it the means so requisite to the successful prosecution of its new busines 
work. Its inefficiency, however, was only one of the causes that in this way 
led to its discontinuance. By 1780 
On the question of the proper organization of the executive de- Indeed, the 
partments, the leaders of the Revolution were divided into two both in and 
factions. Moved by their love of liberty, their distrust of govern- schools, in 1 
ments, and their jealousy of delegated and concentrated powers, tion for sir 
the members of one faction favored the vesting of the executive part at least 
business in Congressional committees. The members of the other of the adm 
faction, who stood for authority and control on the part of the had been t 
government, for constructive legislation in the field of adminis- was greater 
tration, and for the application of the principles of business to the first years 0 
affairs of state, declared for a system of permanent and single- of its comm 
headed executives chosen outside of the membership of Congress. wearied of 
The issue that was here joined in the special field of administra- greater ecor 
tion was of course a part of that perennial and perpetual conflict 1780 the fe 
between the freedom of the individual and social control. In the army, ir 
. this case, as everywhere and always, the political doctrinaires, the which could 
i iconoclasts and radicals, and the men of heart rather than head, form, was 
Ae lined up on the side of liberty; while the practical and con- school ” pro 
. 14 servative men, the representatives of vested interests, and the of Congress 
1 cold logical thinkers, stood together’ on the side of governmental the country 
i control. this sort w: 
t The faction that distrusted power and wished to keep it scat- school and : 
Tt tered may be called the “ dispersive school ;” and the faction that “If Cong 
fl wished to gather up the power and lodge it with a few men may be pose that Bx 
4 called the “concentrative school.” To the “ dispersive school ating, are 
: belonged Samuel Adams, the Lees, Patrick Henry, and William requires not 
it | Whipple ; to the “ concentrative school,” Hamilton, Washington, train of thi 
a the Morrises, and Jay. Early in the Revolution the advantage themselves. 
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lay with the “dispersive school.” Its executive plan of Con- 

jonal committees needed little work to put it into operation ; 
* was more flexible than the scheme of permanent single-headed 
executives; and it was more in harmony with the ultra anti- 
monarchical spirit of the times. The Revolutionary government 
originated as a congress of delegates, and organized itself after 
the manner of congresses by means of committees of its own 
members. When the Congress became a government and had 
trusted to it a multiplicity of executive duties, it naturally con- 
tinued and adapted the old organization for the transaction of the 
new business. The executive system of Congressional committees 
in this way becoming set could not be easily changed. 

By 1780 the “ concentrative school” was winning its way. 
Indeed, the adoption in 1779 of mixed boards composed of men 
both in and out of Congress was a compromise between the two 
schools, in which the “ concentrative school” gave up its conten- 
tion for simplicity in the executive organs in order to obtain, in 
part at least, another of its objectives, permanency in the tenure 
of the administrators. But now both committees and boards 
had been tried and found wanting. Then too in 1780 there 
was greater need for a change in executive system than in the 
first years of the war. As Congress became imbecile, the quality 
of its committees and their work deteriorated ; and as the country 
wearied of the war and its finances tightened, the necessity for 
greater economy and efficiency in administration increased. In 
1780 the feeling among the leaders was general that a crisis in 
the army, in the finances, and in the business of the government, 
which could be met only by some thorough and far-reaching re- 
form, was approaching. The leaders of the “concentrative 
school” proposed a complete change in the administrative system 
of Congress as a solution of the serious problems that confronted 
the country. By the end of 1780 a movement for a reform of 
this sort was in progress. It was diligently furthered by one 
school and zealously opposed by the other. 

“If Congress,” Washington wrote in December, 1780, “ sup- 
pose that Boards composed of their own body, and always fluctu- 
ating, are competent to the great business of the war (which 
tequires not only close application, but a constant and uniform 
train of thinking and acting), they will most assuredly deceive 
themselves. Many, many instances might be adduced in proof 
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of this.” Washington was convinced that extravagant and 
improper expenditures of the public money, inexpertness jn the 
transacting of business, and needless delays resulted from vesting 
all or a part of the duties of an executive office in Congress, 

Hamilton declared specifically for the substitution of single exe- 
cutives for plural ones, and he named three men whom he consid- 
ered especially qualified for departmental posts, General Schuyler 
for Minister of War, General McDougall for Minister of Marine 
and Robert Morris for Minister of Finance. He conceived that 
there were always more knowledge, energy, responsibility, deci- 
sion, despatch, zeal, and attraction for first rate ability “where 
single men, than where bodies are concerned.” Gouverneur 
Morris contributed to the agitation in behalf of better executives 
an enumeration of the qualifications requisite in the men who 
were to become heads of the leading departments. He held, as do 
still some of the writers on naval administration, that a Minister 
of Marine should possess a practical and technical knowledge of 
naval affairs ; and he presented a unique list of his qualities in the 
following words : 

“A minister of the marine should be a man of plain good sense, 
and a good economist, firm but not harsh ; well acquainted with sea 
affairs, such as the construction, fitting, and victualling of ships, 
the conduct and manceuvre on a cruise and in action, the nautical 
face of the earth, and maritime phenomenon. He should know 
the temper, manner, and disposition of sailors; for all which 
purposes it is proper that he should have been bred to that busi- 
ness, and have followed it, in peace and war, in a military and 
commercial capacity. His principles and manners should be ab 
solutely republican, and his circumstances not indigent.” 

The debate in Congress over the change in the executive system 
was long and was marked by the workings of party spirit, the self 
interest of some members, and the doubts, fears, and divided opin- 
ions of others. Samuel Adams placed himself at the head of the 
advocates of the old system. He strongly opposed the new system, 
and on its adoption he had forebodings of coming disaster to his 
country. On January 10, 1781, the friends of the new system 
gained their first decisive victory; for on this day Congress fe 
solved to established a Department of Foreign Affairs. On Feb 
ruary 7, Congress “ resumed the consideration of the plan for the 
arrangement of the civil executive departments,” and © 
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that there should be a Superintendent of Finance, a Secretary of 
War, and a Secretary of Marine. It summed up the duties of the 
Secretary of the Marine in the following brief paragraph: 

“It shall be the duty of the secretary of marine to examine into 
and report to Congress the present state of the navy, a register of 
the officers in and out of command, and the dates of their respec- 
tive commissions ; and an account of all the naval and other stores 
belonging to that department ; to form estimates of all pay, equip- 
ments, and supplies necessary for the navy; and from time to 
time to report such estimates to the superintendent of finance, that 
he may take measures as may best suit the condition of the 
public treasury ; to superintend and direct the execution of all 
resolutions of Congress respecting naval preparations; to make 
out, seal, and countersign all marine commissions, keep registers 
thereof, and publish annually a list of appointments ; to report to 
Congress the officers and agents necessary to assist him in the 
business of his department; and in general to execute all the 
duties and powers specified in the act of Congress constituting 
a board of admiralty.” 

Speaking generally, the Secretary of Marine was to succeed to 
the powers and duties of the Board of Admiralty. It is, however, 
significant that the Secretary is not specifically charged with the 
ordering and directing of the vessels of war, as was the Board. 
The specified duties of the new office are largely ministerial. 
Congress was disposed to be less liberal in granting powers to a 
Secretary chosen outside its membership than to a Board partly 
composed of Congressmen. The salary of the Secretary was 
fixed at $5000 a year. 

On February 27, 1781, Congress with a promptness that was 
exceptional elected Major-General Alexander McDougall of New 
York to be Secretary of Marine, for which position he had been 
recommended by Alexander Hamilton. McDougall’s qualifica- 
tions for the office, although by no means perfect, were above the 
average. In the French and Indian war he had been a com- 
mander of privateers. Later he became a merchant in New York 
city, where he was a leader in the Revolution. He had risen to 
the rank of major-general in the Continental army. He now de- 
lined to accept the position proffered him unless permitted to 
hold his rank in the army, and to retain the privilege of returning 
to the field when his services were required. He based this partial 
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| refusal on patriotic grounds. Congress did not wish a = 
ia on these conditions ; and it therefore voted that it did not — 
tt ; be obtained. 
Vi the acceptance of Major-General McDougall and that it hag. to sell this st 
ahi due sense of his zeal “ for the safety and honour of America and that he woul 
applaud his magnanimity in declining ‘ to retire from the toils and injurious to 
perils of the field in the present critical condition of the United Rosie with « 
States in general and that of New York in particular.’” Congress énished thar 
made no other choice of a Secretary of Marine. Congress au 
In June, 1781, the plan of appointing an Agent of Marine and America and 
vesting in him the duties of the Board of Admiralty, pending the of Admiralty 
selection of a Secretary of Marine, was brought forward in public servic 
Congress. The Commissioners of Admiralty were able to forecast tained a re 
the result of this agitation for a new navy system. On July 9, During the s 
1781, Ellery informed Congress “that his family affairs pressed Department 
his return home, and therefore requested leave of absence.” As the fitting ot 
there was at this time but one Congressional member serving on sea, being “ 
the Board, on the absence of Ellery, no quorum could be obtained. pense must n 
Lewis now prayed Congress to permit him to resign, or to give Meanwhile 
him such further direction “as they in their wisdom shall deem the control of 
meet.” On July 17, Congress accepted his resignation. On %, Meriweth 
July 18, Congress put the marine prisoners in charge of the Com providing for 
missary of Prisoners of the Army, and ordered the seal of the wih he cox 
Admiralty to be deposited with the Secretary of Congress until a oss “ inefiich 
Secretary of Marine should be appointed. The Revolutionary saatations ¥ 
Naval Department was without a head. ; Admiralty, tl 
During the summer of 1781, the control of naval affairs gravi- which empov 
tated towards Robert Morris. Soon after assuming the office of discreet agen 
Suprintendent of Finance in May, 1781, he was brought into close of the said 
relation with the navy. He was invited to take upon himself more be appointed, 
or less of the naval business by the urgent need of sending the day of their ii 
cruisers on important errands, the helplessness of the Board of mittee of thr 
Admiralty, the inertia of Congress, and the interregnum im the on July 2, af 
) headship of the Naval Department, which lasted from the dis of the resolu 
1 | continuance of the Board of Admiralty early in July, 1781, until again reporte 
the appointment of an Agent of Marine on September 7. The One of the ne 
t figure that Morris presents at this time is that of the strong and Secretary of | 
Ft confident man of affairs, sagacious, expeditious, and painstaking, voting this r 
iF who is surrounded by weaker men, hesitating, vacillating, and resolutions tc 
t if procrastinating in their administrative attempts. Delaware was 
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commending the appointment of a captain for the 74-gun ship 
Americe, and explaining how money for completing her might 
be obtained. He said that he was aware that John Jay had liberty 
to sell this ship at the Court of Madrid ; that he thought and hoped 
that he would not succeed, for the sale of the America would be 
injurious to the United States ; and that it would be “ more con- 
sistent with economy and with the dignity of Congress to have her 
fnished than to let her perish.” On the receipt of this letter 
Congress authorized Morris to take measures for launching the 
America and fitting her for sea. Morris now hinted to the Board 
of Admiralty that the frigate Trumbull could perform an essential 
public service if put under his direction, and pursuing his plan he 
obtained a resolution of Congress giving him control of this vessel. 
During the summer of 1781 while the reorganization of the Naval 
Department was in suspense, Morris on his own initiative directed 
the fitting out of the Alliance and Deane, and ordered them to 
sea, being “convinced that while they lay in port an useless ex- 
pense must necessarily be incurred.” 

Meanwhile a movement to place the Naval Department under 
the control of Morris had been set on foot in Congress. On June 
%, Meriwether Smith of Virginia reported a series of resolutions 
providing for the reorganization of the Naval Department, a work 
which he considered necessary because the present naval system 
was “inefficient and expensive.” The most important of these 
resolutions was one that dissolved the offices of the Board of 
Admiralty, the navy boards, and the naval agents; and another 
which empowered the Superintendent of Finance to appoint some 
discreet agent to manage the navy under the order and inspection 
of the said Superintendent, until a Secretary of Marine should 
be appointed, or until the further pleasure of Congress. On the 
day of their introduction these resolutions were referred to a com- 
mittee of three of whom Smith was chairman. This committee 
on July 2, after having made a slight change in the phraseology 
of the resolutions, reported them to Congress; and on July 6, it 
again reported them, having added a few additional resolutions. 
One of the new resolutions was to the effect that the election of a 
Secretary of Marine should be postponed until November. After 
voting this resolution down, Congress referred the remaining 
fesolutions to a new committe of which Thomas McKean of 
Delaware was chairman. 
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On July 18, the new committee reported a series of resolutions 
differing little from those that had been referred to it, with the 
exception of one important change ; the Agent of Marine was noy 
not to be appointed by Morris, but by Congress. On this day 
Congress passed two of the committee’s resolutions. One of these 
transferred the care of the marine prisoners from the Board of 
Admiralty to the Commissary of Prisoners of the Army; and the 
other ordered the seal of the Admiralty to be deposited with the 
Secretary of Congress and empowered him to use it in counter. 
signing commissions. The remaining resolutions again went over. 
Congress was able to agree on the discontinuance of the Board of 
Admiralty, but not on the arrangements for its successor. 

Finally, the whole business of the reorganization of the Naval 
Department was referred to a third committee of three members 
of whom Theodoric Bland of Virginia was chairman. On the 
report of this committee on August 29, Congress agreed “ that for 
the present an agent of marine be appoiated with authority to 
direct, fit out, equip, and employ the ships and vessels of war 
belonging to the United States, according to such instructions as 
he shall from time to time receive from Congress.” The Agent 
of Marine was to direct the selling of all prizes. He was to 
settle and pay the naval accounts, and keep a record of his work. 
As soon as he entered into the execution of his office, “the 
functions and appointments of the Board of Admiralty, the several 
navy boards, and all civil officers appointed under them shall cease 
and be determined.” The salary of the new head of the Naval 
Department was fixed at $1500 a year, and that of his clerk at 
$500. Both the Agent of Marine and his clerk were required to 
take an oath “ well and faithfully to execute the trust reposed in 
them according to the best of their skill and judgment;” and to 
give good and sufficient bond. 

These resolutions of August 29 were to be only temporary, for 
they did not displace those of February 7, 1781, which provided 
for a Secretary of Marine. A second temporary expedient was 
resorted to on September 7, when Congress resolved: “ That until 
an agent of marine shall be appointed by Congress, all the duties, 
powers, and authority assigned to the said agent, be devolved upon 
and executed by the said superintendent of finance.” In other 
words Congress appointed Morris Agent of Marine. 

The reason why Congress appointed an Agent of Marine instead 
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of a Secretary of Marine is not at all points clear. Having failed 
to obtain the acceptance of McDougall as Secretary of Marine, 
Congress may have decided that the small and disheartening busi- 
ness of the navy would not attract first-rate talent ; or that for the 
transaction of this business a full-fledged executive department 
was not necessary. It is more probable that the appointment of 
an Agent of Marine, under the circumstances of a disagreeing 
Congress, the breaking down of the Board of Admiralty, and the 
failure to obtain a Secretary of Marine, was merely a temporary 
and feasible expedient for conducting the affairs of the navy. 
There are obvious reasons why the proposal to give the Superin- 
tendent of Finance the power to appoint the Agent of Marine, 
or the selection of Morris as Agent, should have aroused vigorous 
opposition. Men of Samuel Adams’s way of thinking would 
oppose it, among other reasons, because it placed too much power 
in the hands of one man. The friends of the navy would dislike 
to see the Naval Department swallowed up by the Department of 
Finance. But on the other hand many considerations recom- 
mended the step that was finally taken. It was the most econom- 
ical disposition of the naval business that could have been made. 
Morris had superior qualifications for the office and he was at once 
available. Indeed, he was the only man in sight that promised to 
be equal to the task of straightening out the tangle of marine ac- 
counts, of financing a bankrupt navy, and of wielding effectively 
this arm of the military service. He was admirably qualified for 
the headship of the Naval Department by his experience as a man 
of business familiar with accounts and the selection of employees, 
as the owner of a fleet of merchantmen, and as one of two or three 
of the most influential members of the Marine Committee during 
the years 1776 and 1777 when the navy was founded. Whatever 
may have been the shortcomings of the navy while Morris was 
directing it, they did not spring from the lack of an efficient 
executive. For the first time during the Revolution its manage- 
ment was marked by despatch, decision, and an expert and 
adequate understanding of its problems. 

On September 8, 1781, Morris wrote to the President of Con- 
gress accepting in words of modesty and reluctance his appoint- 
ment. “There are many Reasons,” he said, “ why I would have 
wished that this burthen had been laid on other shoulders, or that 
at least I might have been permitted to appoint a temporary Agent 
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until the further Pleasure of Congress. As it is I shall undertake 
the Task however contrary to my Inclinations and inconsistent 
with the many duties which press heavily upon me, because it 
will at least save Money to the Public.” He then added ing 
characteristic way some observations on his new task. “ True 
economy in the public business,” he declared, “ consists in employ- 
ing a sufficient number of proper persons to perform the public 
business.” He wished the accounts of the marine department tp 
be speedily settled. 

Morris filled the office of Agent of Marine from September 7, 
1781, until November 1, 1784. It is believed that he received no 
salary as Agent of Marine. In addition to Morris the personnd 
of the Marine Office consisted of James Read, secretary to the 
Agent of Marine at a salary of $1000 a year; Joseph Pennell, 
paymaster at $1000; and George Turner, commissary of naval 
prisoners at $1200. Read who had been one of the com 
missaries of the Philadelphia Navy Board was of great service to 
Morris in conducting the Marine Office. The clerical work of the 
Office was performed by the clerks of the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Finance, an instance of Morris’s economies. Accord- 
ing to the resolution of September 7, the positions of commis 
sioner of the navy boards, and of prize agent were abolished, 
The Navy Board at Boston, however, continued to fit out vessels 
until March, 1782. It was not until sometime later that the com- 
missioners delivered over the books and papers of the Board to 
John Brown, the former secretary of the Board of Admiralty, 
whom Morris had appointed naval agent for settling the business 
of the navy in New England. In the four New England States, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, Morris either re 
appointed the prize agents of the Board of Admiralty or ap 
pointed new ones. In the other states he served in this capacity 
himself. 

The Agent of Marine like the Board of Admiralty communica 
ted with Congress by means of written reports, which that body 
referred to committees of its own members. Accordingly when 
naval business was discussed in Congress, it usually came up in 
the form of a “report of a committee on the report of the Agent 
of Marine.” The subjects upon which the Agent of Marine te 
ported were similar to those dealt with by is predecessors in naval 
administration. Not a few of his reports were concerned with 
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the settling of marine accounts and the satisfying of claimants 

inst the government, which business was now insistent. Dur- 
ing his tenure of the office of Agent of Marine, Morris prepared 
the greater part of the naval legislation of Congress. The changes 
or additions to his work which were made by committees of 
Congress were unimportant. 

When Morris became Agent of Marine the direction of the 
movements of the Continental vessels was vested in him, but with 
4 serious limitation; he was authorized to employ the armed 
cruisers “ according to such instructions as he shall from time to 
time receive from Congress.” Morris could never abide indefin- 
ite grants of power which confused authority ; and he therefore 
by means of a cleverly written letter elicited a resolution from 
Congress giving him full power “ to fit out and employ the ships 
of war belonging to these United States in such manner as shall 
appear to him best calculated to promote the interests of these 
United States.” 

When Morris fell heir to the duties of the Naval Department in 
the summer of 1781, the Continental navy was reduced to small 
numbers. There were in active service only five captains and 
seven lieutenants in the navy proper, and three captains and three 
lieutenants in the marine corps. Including with these, those 
oficers who were unemployed, were in private service, were 
prisoners, or were on parole, there were twenty-two captains and 
thirty-nine lieutenants in the navy proper, and twelve captains and 
twelve lieutenants in the marine corps. Only three vessels were 
now in commission; the frigate Trumbull, 28, at Philadelphia, 
and the Alliance, 36, and Deane, 32, at Boston. The America 
and Bourbon were still on the stocks. About the first of Sep- 
tember, 1782, Morris purchased the ship Washington, 20, and in 
October he took over into the Continental service in payment for 
adebt the ship Duc de Lauzun, 20. 

The movements of the fleet under Morris’s directions were 
marked as formerly by bits of good and bad fortune, encounters 
with naval craft, privateers, and merchantmen, and voyages to 
France and the West Indies. From the summer of 1781 until the 
end of the war the little fleet captured twenty prizes, some fifteen 
of which reached safe ports. The last of His Majesty’s vessels to 
surrender to a Continental ship was the schooner Jackall, 20, 
Commander Logie, which was taken in the spring of 1782, by Cap- 
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tain Samuel Nicholson when in command of the Deane, ot tie 
Hague as she was now called. By a singular coincidence the 
first and the last valuable prize captured by a Continental ship dur. 
ing the Revolution were taken by Captain John Manly, Qp 
one of the last days of November, 1775, he received the surrender 
of the brig Nancy, a transport; and in January, 1783, while ig 
command of the Hague he captured the ship Baille of 340 tons 
burden with a cargo consisting of sixteen hundred barrels of pro- 
visions. The last vessel captured by the British was the Trym, 
bull, taken in August, 1781, and commanded by Captain James 
Nicholson, the senior captain of the navy. In the fall of 1782, 
Captain John Barry carried into L’Orient four Jamaicamen with 
rich cargoes of rum and sugar. The proceeds from these four 
prizes were £620,610, the largest sum realized on any cruise of the 
Revolution. 

The attempts of Morris in 1782, to obtain an increase in the 
naval force of Congress form one of the most interesting and 
characteristic parts of his naval work. The surrender of Com- 
wallis on October 19, 1781, was not considered by many con 
temporaneous Americans as an event that must necessarily end 
the Revolution. Indeed the final outcome of the war was felt to 
be in doubt for more than a year. The Agent of Marine was too 
cautious and conservative to count on peace before its actual ac- 
complishment had been sealed by a formal treaty. After the 
surrender of Cornwallis he not only continued to send the Conti- 
nental cruisers against the enemy, but whenever an occasion pre 
sented itself he vigorously urged on Congress the necessity of a 
naval increase. To the mind of Morris the need of a navy @ 
1782 was greater than it had been at any previous time during the 
Revolution. He conceived that up to this time Britain had at- 
tempted to conquer the colonies on land by means of her army; 
having been defeated in this, it was now her purpose to starve 
the colonies into submission by means of her navy and superior 
sea-power. The United States must meet the enemy’s change of 
tactics by building a navy. 

In April, 1782, Morris took steps to have the frigate Bourbon 
completed. Congress was not convinced of the expediency of this, 
and was inclined to sell the frigate in its unfinished state. Morns 
wrote reprovingly to Congress that the most economical thing to 
do was to complete the vessel ; and that “ there is also a degree of 
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Dignity in carrying through such measures as Congress have once 
adopted, unless some change of circumstances render the execu- 
tion improper.” He then added: “ The present circumstances of 
the United States I apprehend to be such as should induce our 
attention to the reestablishment of a Naval Force, and altho’ 
former attempts have proved unfortunate, we must not take it 
for granted that future Essays will prove unsuccessful. Altho’ 
the Naval Force of our enemy is powerful and their ships numer- 
ous, yet that Force is opposed by equal Numbers so as to give them 
much more employment than at the time when our infant Fleet 
was crushed.” 

On May 10, 1782, in response to a request of Congress, Morris 
submitted an exhaustive report on the state of American com- 
merce. Referring to the intentions of the British, he declared that 
their “ avowed design was to annihilate the American commerce,” 
having been compelled to abandon the idea of conquest. The 
plans of the enemy could be frustrated and the American trade 
protected by so small a fleet as two ships of the line and ten 
frigates. The ships of the line should be stationed in the Ches- 
apeake to cruise as occasion might require. The frigates should 
be divided into two equal squadrons, each of which should serve 
as a convoy of the American trade between the United States and 
France. By each squadron making two round trips a year, a 
quarterly communication both ways between the two countries 
would be established. The United States of course could not 
provide this service, but the ten frigates which the plan required 
might be detailed from the French or Spanish fleet. “It is to 
be hoped,” Morris said, “ that if the war continues much longer, 
the United States will be able to provide the necessary force for 
themselves, which at present they are not, tho’ if the above ar- 
fangements take place, they might now provide for the trade from 
America to the West Indies.” Congress authorized Morris to 
apply to both Spain and France for the needed vessels. Nothing 
came of Morris’s suggestion. 

But a still more extensive naval plan than this was in Morris’s 
mind, and one which could be undertaken independent of foreign 
ships. On July 30, 1782, he submitted to Congress an estimate 
for the public service of the United States for the year 1783, 
amounting to eleven millions of dollars. More than one-fifth of 
tis sum was to be spent on the navy. “Congress will observe,” he 
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said, “ that the estimates for the Marine Department amount tp 
two Millions and a half, whereas there was no Estimate made for 
that Service in the last year any more than the civil list.” Morris 
based this most remarkable estimate for a naval increase on his 
belief that the enemy had changed his mode of warfare, and that it 
was now his purpose to annihilate the commerce of America, and 
thus starve her into submission. With this sort of campaign cop. 
ducted by the enemy, an American army without a navy woul 
be burdensome without being able to accomplish anything. With 
a navy, we could prevent the enemy from making predatory excur. 
sions, ruining our commerce, and capturing our supplies ; he would 
either be compelled to keep a superior naval force in this country 
which would give our allies a superiority elsewhere; or else he 
must permit the balance of naval strength in America to be om 
our side; in which latter case we could protect our trade, annoy 
his commerce, and cut off the supplies which he would be sending 
to his posts in America. Then, concluded Morris in words which 
remind one of the Annual Report of some recent Secretary of the 
Navy asking for his yearly quota of battleships: “ By economizing 
our Funds and constructing six Ships annually we should advance 
so rapidly to Maritime importance that our enemy would be con 
vinced not only of the Impossibility of subduing us, but also of the 
Certainty that his forces in this Country must eventually be lost 
without being able to produce him any possible Advantage,” and 
we should in this way regain the “ full Possession of our country 
without the Expense of Blood, or treasure, which must attend 
and other Mode of Operations, and while we are pursuing those 
Steps which lead to the Possession of our natural Strength 
and Defence.” 

The signing on November 30, 1782, of the Provisional Articles 
of Peace between the United States and Great Britain, news of 
which reached America early in the Spring of 1783, removed 
the necessity of a naval increase, and in the minds of many the 
need of a navy at all. Morris did not at once give up the notion 
that the government on a peace footing should maintain a te 
spectable marine. In May, 1783, he asked Congress to relieve 
him of is naval duties. “The affairs of the Marine Department,” 
he said, “ ocupy more time and attention than I can easily spare. 
This Department will now become important, and I hope exten 
sive. I must therefore request that Congress will be pleased to 
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int an agent of marine as soon as their convenience will 
admit.” He became convinced, however, that not much could be 
done for the navy until the finances of Congress were placed 
upon a better and more permanent basis. In July, 1783, Morris 
made a report on a proposition of Virginia offering to sell her 
naval ship Cormorant to the United States. Congress agreed to 
his report which was as follows: “That although it is an 
object highly desirable to establish a respectable marine, yet the 
situation of the public treasury renders it not advisable to pur- 
chase ships for the present, nor until the several states shall 

t such funds for the construction of ships, docks, naval arse- 
nals, and for the support of the naval service, as shall enable the 
United States to establish their marine upon a permanent and 
respectable footing.” 

Meanwhile Congress had been rapidly going out of the naval 
business by formally ending the war at sea, by providing for the 
settlement of the marine accounts, and by disposing of her naval 
stock. On March 24, 1783, it ordered the Agent of Marine to 
recall all armed vessels cruising under the American colors. On 
April 11 it issued a “ Proclamation, Declaring the cessation of 
arms, as well by sea as by land, agreed upon between the United 
States and His Britannic Majesty; and enjoining the observance 
thereof.” On April 15 it ordered the Agent of Marine to set free 
all the naval prisoners of the enemy. 

During the last year of the Revolution and for several years 
after its close, one of the principal tasks of the federal govern- 
ment was the settling of the outstanding accounts of the several 
executive departments. This was a work fraught with extraordi- 
nary difficulties. The administration of a government founded 
and conducted amid the distractions of war was necessarily 
marked by irregularities in official procedure, the lack of system 
inaccounting, and in general by haphazard ways of business. On 
February 27, 1782, Congress acting on the recommendation of 
Morris authorized him to appoint five commissioners with full 
power and authority to liquidate and finally settle the Revolu- 
tionary accounts. Each commissioner was to be paid $1500 a 
year, and was permitted to employ a clerk. Each commissioner 
was given charge of a certain class of accounts, and to one of the 
five men fell the settling of the accounts of the Marine Depart- 
ment. Owing to Morris’s caution in making appointments and 
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to the obstacles that stood in the way of a wise choice, the “ com. 
missioner for settling the accounts of the marine department” 
was not selected until June, 1783, when Joseph Pennell, the pay. 
master of the Marine Office was named for the place. Offices fg 
settling the naval accounts were opened in Philadelphia, Ney 
York, and Boston. On the retirement of Morris, Pennell be. 
came responsible to the new Board of Treasury. 

In the last year of the war Congress began to dispose of its 
naval craft. On September 3, 1782, the 74-gun ship America, 
now at last ready for launching, was on the recommendation of 
the Agent of Marine given to France to replace the ship of the 
line Magnifique, 74, which the French fleet had recently lost 
in Boston harbor. Congress, “desirous of testifying on this 
occasion to his Majesty, the sense they entertain on his generous 
exertions in behalf of the United States,” directed the Agent of 
Marine to present the America to Luzerne, the French minis 
ter at Philadelphia, for the service of His Most Christian Majesty, 
It was a gracious act of international friendship. In April, 178, 
the Duc de Lauzun was lent to the French minister to cary 
home some French troops, after which service she was to be sold. 
In July Morris ordered the Hague to be sold, and recommended 
to Congress a like disposition of the Bourbon, which latter ship 
in all probability had been recently launched. In March, 1784, 
Morris recommended the sale of the Alliance, as she was “now 
a mere bill of costs;” and also of the Washington, because 
much money would be required to repair her, and there was 
no need to employ her as a packet since the French and English 
had established a mail service. Lieutenant Joshua Barney, acting 
as agent for the Naval Department, sold the Washington in Balti- 
more in the summer of 1784. 

The members of Congress were not unanimous on the question 
of the proper disposition of the Alliance. On January 15 
1784, a committee of three reported “ That the honour of the Flag 
of the United States and the protection of its trade and coasts 
from the insults of pirates require that the frigate Alliance should 
be repaired.” A committee in March, 1784, and another in May, 
1785, recommended her sale. Finally on June 3, 1785, Cor 
gress directed the Board of Treasury “to sell for specie or public 
securities, at public or private sale, the frigate Alliance, with tackle 
and appurtenances.” In August, 1785, the Board of Treasury sold 
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this vessel for £2887, to be paid in United States certificates of 

ic debt. The purchasers afterwards sold her at a great profit 
to Robert Morris. In June, 1787, she sailed for Canton, China, 
asa merchantman. The Alliance was the last vessel in the Navy 
of the Revolution. From her sale until the establishment of a 
new navy under the Constitution, it was left to the stars and 
stripes floating from American merchantmen to familiarize for- 
eign ports and seas with the symbol of the new nation. 

Congress did not formally end the naval establishment by act 
or resolution. It is recalled, however, that the resolution of 
January 25, 1780, provided that the pay of all naval officers except 
those in actual service should cease. After this date it would 
seem that as the vessels were captured, sold, or thrown out of 
commission, the names of the officers were taken from the pay roll. 
In September, 1783, an unsuccessful attempt was made in Con- 
gress to discontinue the Agent of Marine. Morris continued to 
fill this office until November 1, 1784, when he retired from public 
service. Congress made no move to fill his place as Agent of 
Marine, since there was little need for such an official. Certain 
unimportant naval business, however, chiefly concerned with 
naval accounts, remained to be transacted. This for the most 
part naturally fell to the Board of Treasury, organized in the 
spring of 1785. This Board, aided by the commissioner for settling 
the marine accounts, and by James Read, the efficient secretary to 
the Agent of Marine with whom Morris on retiring left the 
books and papers of the Naval Department, wound up the small, 
unimportant, and dwindling business of the navy. 
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RECOIL. 
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1. Under the action of the powder pressure the gun and its 
top-carriage acquire a velocity opposite in direction to that of the 
projectile, and there results a recoil the extent of which depends 
upon the resistance opposed to it. We will first consider the case 
of free recoil, since upon its solution depends that of the case of 
resisted recoil. 

Rie ; : 

2. Free Recor.—Let M’ = gz be the entire mass which moves 
in recoil, and let v and s’ be the velocity acquired and the space 
passed over in the time ¢ from the beginning of motion; also let 
P be the total effective pressure (gas pressure diminished by the 
resistance of friction and forcing) on the bottom of the bore at 
the same time ¢. Then, supposing the recoil to be in the direction 
of the gun’s axis, and to be unresisted, we have 


a’s’ , av’ 


ally teal Banal (1) 
v= i Pdt (2) 

and, replacing 7 by - and integrating again, 
M's ={ aul Pat. (3) 


These equations, of course, are only true up to the time when 
the pressure P becomes zero. At that time, which we denote by r, 
the maximum velocity of free recoil (v,) has been attained, and 
thereafter the velocity remains constant. 


If we knew how the powder pressure varied with the time, so 
ot 
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that we could express the value of P in terms of #, (2) and (3) 
would furnish the complete solution of the problem of free recoil, 
Unfortunately, in the present state of our knowledge, we cap 
obtain this information for each particular case by experiment 
3. THe VELocimeTeR.—The Sébert velocimeter is an apparaty 
for the simultaneous registering of time and travel by means of, 
stationary tuning fork, electrically sustained in vibration, whid 
inscribes its motion on a blackened steel ribbon drawn by the 
recoiling gun. The gun rests with horizontal axis upon hog. 
zontal slide rails, and, when fired, recoils, with no other resistang 
than an insignificant friction, for a sufficient distance to acquir 
its maximum velocity of free recoil (v_,), after which it is brought 
to rest by striking hydraulic buffers, or in any other suitable 














Fie. 1. 


manner. The steel ribbon, having its upper face coated with soot, 
is secured at its rear end to-the gun, and is drawn by the recoil 
of the latter through a stationary guide frame above which a 
tuning fork of known period is kept vibrating transversely. A 
pen carried by one branch of the tuning fork traces on the ribbon, 
when the latter is at rest, a line perpendicular to its length, but 
during the recoil the pen traces an undulating curve, as repre 
sented in Fig. 1. A second, but stationary, pen traces during the 
recoil a line xy which is approximately the median line of the 
curve. 

4. THE Time-space Curve.—If At is the period, or time of4 
complete vibration, of the tuning fork, Oa’, Ob’, Oc’, etc., are the 
distances recoiled in the times At, 2At, 3At, etc. Also, calling # 
the time of vibrating from O to O’ and back to a, which would kk 
4At if zy were an exact median line, Ob, Oc, Od, etc., are the 
distances recoiled in the times 6 + At, 6 + 2At, 6 + 3At, etc. Thus 
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we obtain two series, one for the odd and the other for the even 
numbered vibrations, of distances recoiled in known periods of 
time, and, taking these times as abscissas and the corresponding 
distances as ordinates, we may construct the curve of travel in 
free recoil represented by ODE in Fig. 2. 

5. THE TIME-VELOCITY Curve.—Taking the differences be- 
tween the successive distances travelled (Oa’, a’b’, b’c’, etc., from 
one series and ab, be, cd., etc., from the other), and dividing each 
such difference by At, we obtain the mean velocities of recoil 
during the successive vibrations, and regarding each of these as 
the actual velocity at the middle of the corresponding interval, we 
are enabled to construct a curve of velocity in free recoil, with 


ap P 








-~AZ EXIT OF PROJECTILE 








Fig. 2. 


times as abscissas and velocities as ordinates, such as is repre- 
sented by ONB in Fig. 2. 

6. Tae Time-pressure Curve.—Lastly, taking the differences 
between the successive velocities and dividing them by At, we 
obtain the mean values of the accelerations, during the equal 
successive intervals At, and regarding each of these as the actual 
acceleration at the middle of the corresponding interval, and mul- 
tiplying it by the recoiling mass, we find a series of values of the 
pressure P which causes the recoil, and are enabled to construct 
atime-pressure curve, such as is represented by OMA in Fig. 2. 

7. For all guns the curves representing P, v and s’ as func- 
tions of t are of the same general form. 

The accelerating pressure P, as shown by the curve OMA, in- 
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creases rapidly from the zero value corresponding to ¢ =9; 

through a maximum (P = ML when t= OL); and they de 
creases, becoming zero again (P = 0 when t= OA =) afters 
time notably greater than the duration of the projectile’s trayg 
in the bore.* Since the area under the pressure curve Up to any 


ordinate whose abscissa is ¢ is f Pat, the corresponding ordinate 


of the velocity curve is by (2) that area divided by M’. 

The velocity curve, starting from the origin (7 =0 why 
#= 0), at first is convex to the axis of time; has a point of 
inflexion J whose abscissa is the same as that of the maxim 
pressure; and then, becoming concave to the time axis, reachs 
its maximum value AB = v’, at the time OA = r when the preg 
sure becomes zero. As shown by the curve O/NBC, the velocity 
of recoil receives a notable increase after the projectile has lef 
the muzzle, due, of course, to the reaction of the escaping powder 
gases, but, from the moment when the powder pressure become 
negligible, it remains constant, the curve beyond the point B being 
a horizontal straight line. Since the area under the velocity curve 


up to any ordinate whose abscissa is ¢ is f var = [a [ ma 


the corresponding ordinate of the curve of travel is by (3) that 
area divided by M’. 

The curve of space traversed, or travel, has at first a parabolic 
form, convex to the time axis, but beyond the abscissa OL it 
radius of curvature becomes greater and greater until at the tim 
OA =r when the powder pressure has ceased to act and th 
velocity of recoil has become constant, it becomes a straight line 

8. Since the spaces traversed are directly given by the exper 
ment, they are determined with greater certainty and precision 
than the velocities, which are obtained by one differentiation, and 
with very much greater certainty and precision than the pressures, 
which are the result of two differentiations. For this reason, and 
also because of the elastic vibrations of the gun and platform, the 
pressure records obtained with the velocimeter are not altogether 


*The time when the projectile leaves the muzzle is determined by # 
electric register in circuit with a wire which is broken by the point of the 
projectile just as its base reaches the muzzle, thus causing a pen which s 
tracing a straight line along the ribbon to register the time by a jog. 
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reliable, especially in the neighborhood of the maximum, where 
their determination is most important. 

g, HypravuLic RECOIL-CHECKS.—The developments of modern 
ordnance, and its great increase of power, have long since ren- 
gered inadequate the simple method of checking recoil by breech- 
ing, and the necessity for limiting the space occupied and the 
weight of gun mountings has led to the universal use of hydraulic 
recoil-checks for restraining the recoil of naval guns, whereby the 
extent of the recoil is limited to three or four, and sometimes as 
little as two, calibers of the gun. 

The hydraulic recoil-check consists, essentially, of a cylinder 
attached to the top carriage and having its piston attached to the 
slide, or vice versa, so that, when the gun recoils, a liquid (oil, 
water, or a mixture of water and glycerine) is forced from one 
side of the piston to the other through small orifices. If the 
orifices are of constant area, the pressure developed, depending 
only upon the velocity of recoil, is greatest during the early part 
of the motion and has but a small value as the recoil draws to an 
end, but by suitably varying the area of the orifices, contracting 
them towards the end of the recoil, the pressure developed may 
be made constant, and such constant-resistance recoil-checks, being 
the most efficient, are now commonly used. 

10. Recoil. AGAINST CoNSTANT REsIsTANCE.—We shall only 
consider the case of guns which recoil in the line of fire against a 
constant resistance acting in a parallel line, and we shall neglect 
the frictional resistance to the recoil, both because it is very small 
in comparison with the other forces, and because at extreme ele- 
vation of the gun the friction is just about balanced by the gravity 
component in the line of recoil (this refers to naval guns). 

Let P = f(t) as before be the effective pressure on the bottom 
of the bore causing recoil, v” and s” being the velocity and the 
space traversed, all at the time ¢ from the beginning of motion; 


and let R be the constant resistance. Then, if M” = - is the 


total recoiling mass, we have 


d*s" dy" _ 


M”" —a- = M" y=P—R (4) 


t 
M'y'= | Pdt—Rt (5) 


° 
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” 


and, replacing v” by =i and integrating again, 
t 2 
M"s’ =( at| Par — RE 
° ° 2 (6) 
t af t 
But, as already shown, | Pdt = M'v’' and dt | Pdt =yy 


fo} 


° ° 
where v and s’ are velocity and travel in free recoil, hence 


“ae x Ri 

oa! — i 0) 
a 

5 = 75 2m ) 


and if the values of v and s’ have been found by experiment, o 
are otherwise known, (7) and (8) furnish a complete solution of 
the problem of recoil against a constant resistance. 

After the powder pressure has ceased to act upon the gun, 
the velocity in free recoil has the constant value v/, and the space 
traversed is o+ 7, (t—r), in which o denotes the travel up 
to the time r, and so, for values of ¢ greater than r, (7) and (8), 
may be written 

=x me, : or (9) 


o's | o¢ + v (Z | — —- (10) 

11. To determine the resistance necessary to restrict the recall 

to a given length S, let T be the total duration of such recoil 

Then since when ¢= T, v” = 0 and s” = S, we have from (9) 
and (10) supposing T > +t, which is always the case,* 


Mv; 
R=-> (11) 
M , ’ 
S=ip(eter (7 t)- =), (12) 
whence we obtain | mM" ae 
7= 2| t 4. M . (ty) 


* If we make 7 = r, we find S = 4 saueon and this is the least recall 
MM” 2 ] 


consistent with the condition that the motion shall not cease until the 
powder gases have ceased to act on the gun. The constant resistance for 
M’v' 
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tMv;? 
R= wy” atti ¥ (14) 
m” r* 
Since vt is necessarily greater than o, and all the quantities 


in the expression for R are independent of the value of S, the 


F ‘ kS : : 
work of the recoil-check is RS =s4 B’ in which k, and k, are 


constants. Consequently, the more limited the recoil the less the 
work necessary to check it. Far from its being desirable to 
oppose only a small resistance to the first motion, the very reverse 
is the case, and one of the greatest advantages which a recoil- 
check can possess is its developing the maximum resistance from 
the beginning of the recoil. 

12. THe Ortrice ArEA.—Having found the value of R which 
will limit the recoil to S, it remains to determine the area of orifice 
which will cause R to be developed. 

Let A be the area pressed in recoil by the piston of the hy- 
draulic cylinder, and p the intensity of pressure, so that R = Ap 
is the resistance of the recoil-check; also let 8 be the weight of 
unit volume of the liquid, a the total area of the orifices at the 
time t, and v the velocity of flow of the liquid through the orifices 
(in the contracted vein). Then, vw” being the velocity of recoil, 


we must have 
v"A = ¢,va (15) 


in which ¢, is the “ coefficient of contraction.” 

But the velocity of flow in the contracted vein is given by 
v=¢, Y 2gh, in which c, is the “ coefficient of velocity ” and h 
is the pressure head. Consequently, 

= PE @ 8 2¢R 
v=¢6, J2gh = ¢, y/ 2¢ 2 = ef oi ' (16) 
Whence, substituting this value of v in (15), and putting c (the 
coefficient of effiux) in place of c,c,, we obtain 
vo" 8A® 
a= . . I 
c vse (17 

The value of the coefficient of efflux (c) depends mainly upon 
the form of the orifices; in the case of the shallow grooves cut 
— cylinder walls, which are used in U. S. naval gun-mounts, 
« contraction of the liquid vein is probably partially suppressed, 

t, on the other hand. the great frictional resistance must make 
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the coefficient of velocity exceptionally small. Such i 
determinations as have been made with U. S. army and 
mounts give ¢ = .55, and we shall adopt that value.* 


13. ILLUsTRATIVE ExAMpPLE.—The application of the 
thus far deduced, though simple, is somewhat lengthy, the pro. 
cedure being as illustrated by the following example: 

A 10 cm. gun, projectile 12 kilos., charge 3.2 kilos., 1. V. 93 
m. s., having been fired in free recoil with the velocimeter attach, 
ments, these values were determined, V = 23.183 f. 5, s= 
043135 sec., ¢ = 0.8823 ft. The moving weight in free regi 
was 1214 kilos., and it is desired to restrict the recoil to 30m 
with a mounting in which the recoiling weight is 1500 bilo, 
Find R, T, and the velocity, travel, and orifice area at the time +, 
in the restricted recoil. 


nary 





Here S$ = 30 cm. = .984 ft, and gy = rotg = 123565 thee 
fore by (13) 
“ 2356 X .984 — .88 
T= 2 (.043135 4. 1248 at 23) = 11505 sec 


Then by (11), since W’= 1214 kilos. = 2676 pounds,— 


R = 2676 X 23.183 _ 16746 pounds, 


32.2 X .11§05 
or, by (14) — 

2676 | 
R 64.4 X 23.183 


~ 7.2356 X .984 — 8823 + 23.183 X .043135 ~ 19749 pounds. 


A constant force of 16746 pounds will stop the recoil in .1150§ 
seconds and after a travel of .984 feet. 





Next, putting ¢ =r in (7) and (8), since - = 1.2356 and 
M” =33% — 102.67, we find 
32.2 
qi 8823 __ 16746 X 043135 _ 5605 ft 


*™ 1.2356 — 2 X 102.67 
The velocity in restricted recoil at the time r = .043135 s&5 
11.727 f. s. and the space traversed up to that time is .5623 & 


* In designing a type gun-mount it is best to assume a larger value for 6, 
say .60, so that the escape area will be too small rather than too large. 
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while in free recoil the velocity and travel at the same time would 
be 18.763 f. s. and .71407 ft.* 

Supposing the recoil cylinder to be filled with an 80 per cent 
glycerine mixture, of which a cubic foot weighs 76.5 pounds, and 
the area pressed in recoil being 14 sq. in., the proper orifice area at 
the distance s” = .5623 ft. from the beginning of the recoil is 
found by putting v” = 11.727 for v” in (17), whence, taking the 
coefficient of efflux to be .55, we have 

pongo 
11.727 76-5 a) fi 8 in 
4,= 55 64.4 X 16746 = .005444 sq. it. +794 Sq. in. 

Similarly, knowing v and s’ for other values of ¢, we can find 
the corresponding values of v”, s” and a. 

Since v” reaches its maximum value when the powder pressure 
P has fallen to the value R, the resistance then balancing and 
thereafter exceeding the accelerating force, (17) shows that the 
orifice area should increase from zero at the beginning of the 
recoil to a maximum corresponding to the maximum value of v” 
and then decrease to zero again. 

14. GRAPHIC DETERMINATION OF VELOCITY IN RESTRICTED 
Recor.—The velocities in restricted recoil are readily found 
graphically from the curve of velocity in free recoil, as illustrated 
by Fig. 3, which represents the case of the 10 cm. gun just con- 
sidered. 

The curve OAB has times for abscissas and for ordinates the 
M’ 1214 
M” ~ 1500 
= 8093, so that it is the curve of velocity in free recoil for the 
gun on its actual mount. If we join the point (B) whose 
abscissa is T = .11505 sec. to the origin, the velocity in restricted 
recoil at any time ¢ = ON is found by subtracting from the or- 
dinate NP, the ordinate NM, thus getting v7” — NP,= NP, 

M’ , 


velocities measured by the velocimeter multiplied by 


—NM. For, since QB =a, and OQ=T, we have 
tan BOQ = > = a , and so the ordinates of the line OB 


*In the free recoil experiments, where the recoiling weight was 1214 
kilos., the velocity and travel at time - were 23.183 f. s. and .8823 ft., but 
when the recoiling weight is 1500 kilos. the velocity and travel are reduced 
in the ratio 1214 to 1500. 
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and the curve OAB, at any point whose abscissa is ¢, are 


NM = ttan BOQ = om and NP, = 
have v” = NP, —NM = NP.,. 

15. DETERMINATION OF THE ELEMENTS OF A RECOIL-CHpgy 
witHoUT ExperIMENT.—When we have no experimental day 
concerning the free recoil of a gun, which is usually the case, the 
elements of its recoil-check may be determined by the following 
approximate method: 

If we suppose the powder charge to be uniformly distribute 
in the space behind the projectile at each instant of the latter’ 
travel in the bore, the layer at the bottom of the bore will have, 


Biven by 


’. whence by (9) w 


a 4 
, aa ’ 


’ 
a VELOCITY OF FREE RECOIL OF ™ 











J-.0 


=< 4 — a ——— 





Fria. 3. 


rearward velocity equal to the velocity of recoil, which may k 
neglected in comparison with that of the projectile; the layer 
next the projectile will have a forward velocity equal to that of 
the projectile; and intermediate layers will have velocities pro 
portional to their distances from the bottom of the bore. On 
this assumption the center of gravity of the charge moves witha 
velocity equal to half that of the projectile,* and since, in fre 


*This would only be strictly true were the diameter of chamber tt 
same as that of bore. The correct formule for the relations approximately 


+f iG 
expressed by (19) and (18) are (W+ w+)’ = (w+ sla tan is 


and (W+wté)r’= (w + ar Jee ie! 6) V, in which / is the length 
of the powder chamber and mu its “ reduced length.” The errors inte 
duced by the use of (18) and (19) are, however, negligible, especially 
when, as here, only the velocity of recoil and travel corresponding to the 


exit of the projectile from the gun are to be determined. 
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recoil, the total quantity of motion of gun, projectile, and charge 
J d 
js necessarily zero, we have 


Wi =wv + 2% 
(iy (18) 
W 


in which W is the recoiling weight, v its velocity, w and @ are 
the weights of projectile and of charge respectively, and V is the 
velocity of the projectile in the bore. 

Furthermore, the integration of (18) gives as the relation be- 
tween the distance recoiled (s’) and the travel of the projectile in 


the bore (u) 


4 ! @ x 
Ws = (w+ )u 
2 


s — “uz. (19) 


All experimental results thus far published tend to confirm the 
accuracy of the formulz, (18) and (19), which express the rela- 
tions between velocity and travel of gun and projectile. These 
telations, however, only hold true while the projectile is in the 
bore, and the considerable increase of momentum of the gun 
after the projectile has left it is caused by the impulse given by 
the powder gases as they rush from the muzzle, and is measured 
by their increase of momentum. If, therefore, the mean velocity 
of the issuing powder gases is kV, the maximum velocity of free 
recoil will be given by 

Wv', = (w+ ko)V 
of == Who), (20) 
i 

We do not know the value of k, which, in fact, varies with the 
characteristics of the powder, and perhaps also with the ratio of 
weight of charge to weight of projectile, but such experimental 
determinations as have been made indicate that it has a value of 
about 1.5 for gunpowder and between 2.0 and 2.6 for smokeless 
powders. We shall adopt the value 2.5 for the U. S. Navy 
smokeless powder. 

We are able, then, to calculate with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy the velocity acquired (7’;,) and the space traversed (s’t,) 
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in free recoil up to the time (t,) when the projectile leaves the 
muzzle, and also the maximum velocity of free recoil (v7); and 
we will now show that from these three quantites the velocity o 
free recoil at any time may be approximately found, 

Since v, is the maximum value of v’, we assume the time. 
velocity curve to be a parabola with vertex at t=7,7 =y ib 


equation being 7 = v7 ,—A(t—r)* whence, since 7 = vin 


t= 0, we find A = “;» and 


P _[{ 2t H 
v =v; ( = — (21) 
from which, putting S for v’ and integrating, we obtain 
realh-£ 
s= UY, ~ ies 37) (22) 


these equations, of course, being only true up to t = +, at which 
point 7 =v and s&s =¢ = #v’,r. 

Now putting ¢ = ¢, in (21) and (22), and putting for v and/ 
their values as given by (18) and (19), we have two equations ia 
t, and +, from the first of which a is found, and then, by subst- 


‘ 


tuting its value in the second, ¢, and r are found successively, 
Finally, putting the value of r in (21) and (22), we have the 
equations of the velocity and travel curves in free recoil. 

On performing the computations, it wil] be found that 


3 @ 
4 _ (w+) = vo (23) 
[aw + 30 —rJ/o (2w + 50@)] V 





and 
tA 


a: __ / 40 (24) 
2w -+ 50 


in which U is the total travel of the projectile in the bore and? 
the muzzle velocity. 


It will be found that the value of the coefficient of pin (23) 


only varies from about 1.80 to about 1.88 as the ratio = passes 


from one extreme to the other of the values which it hai 
modern practice, showing that the mean velocity of the projectile 
in the bore differs but little from ¢ its velocity at the muzzle 
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any case. In “on it seems allowable to determine ¢t, by the simple 
formula t, = oy instead of by (23). 


The ratio of r to t,, however, varies enough to make it desirable 
to always calculate its value by (24) after the value of ¢, has been 
found.* 

Having thus found the values of the coefficients of ¢ and # in 
(at) and of # and # in (22), the velocity and travel in free recoil 
can be calculated for as many values of ¢ as desired; from them 
the velocity and travel in the restricted recoil can be found, by 
(7) and (8) up to ¢= +r and by (9) and (10) from there to 
t=T; and finally the escape areas which will give the proper 
resistance can be found by (17). 

Since by (22) the distance recoiled up to t =r in free recoil 
is¢ = §v’,t, we have, by substituting in (13) and (14) and also 
making M” = M’, the following values for the constant resist- 
ance (R) which will stop the recoil in the distance S and for the 
time (7) of that recoil. 


2S 
T=; +* ;: (26) 
R= =. 
$4 % (27) 
3 


16, ILLustRATIVE ExAMpLe.—We will apply the method just 
set forth to the case of the U. S. Navy 7-inch B. L. R., for which 
the data are as follows : 


~ 


W = 32500 pounds. 7 +; 


_ ws * = Vax =202, x 2800 = 17.231 fs, 
f= 7 “ w+re 
U= 21.6 feet. ** = Y= ooioo X 2800 = 29.292 f.. 
= as U 21.6 

= 1.75 ‘ >  - = 1555 = -O139 sec, 
V= 2800 f. s. 9 V 


*Values of + found as above are materially less than as given by veloci- 
meter records, but an error in the assumed value of +, while greatly affect- 
ing the first part of the time- velocity curve, has much less effect upon the 
space-velocity curve, and causes but a very small error in the computed 


orifice areas. 


tWe take the maximum weight of charge for computations concerning 


recoil. 
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Now, substituting in (24) we obtain 


+. = ee a 
r= —_ = .0388 sec. 
1 —~W 680 
And then 
Ta 25 1 2 _ 350° iineiieie 
ror Se 29.292 T° 259 = .1454 Sec. 
16250 ——-" 
X 29.292 
= tMur _ 32.2 = 203400 d 
R= — ~ 1.75 + +3789 iti 


ss OF 
S+ r 
And the equations for velocity and travel in free recoil (in £5 
and feet) are 
From t=o0 tot=r From t= r to t=T. 

{ ve = 1509.8¢ — 19456f ( oe =v’, = 29.29 

1s = 755%— 6485 ) sf) = 0 +0, (¢—*) = 29.29f— 97 
While the velocity and travel in the restricted recoil are given (in 
f.s. and feet) by 





”” , R , 
vw =v —jt=v —201.5 
M ) 
” , R 9 
=s' — P= s — 100.87 
’ 2M 
The time when the restricted recoil has its maximum value 
1509.8 ~ 
. ° av’ , ‘ ee 
f b f = — y y — > 
is found by putting a oO, which gives ¢ 73012 


03362 sec. 
By these equations the values given in the following table are 
computed : 











af | <a a 
t U u t 8 | aM e | 
0 0 0 0 o | 0 0 | 
.004 5.728 806 4.922 0117 | .0016 0101 | 
.008 10.833 1.612 | 9.221 .0450 | .0064 | .0886 | 
0139 | 17.227 2.801 | 14.426 .1284 | .0195 1089 | 
.020 22.414 4.030 | 18.884 .2501 | .0408 2098 | 
.03362 | 28.770 6.775 | 21.995 6070 1139 | .4981 
.0888 | 29.290 7.818 | 21.472 . 7576 1517 | 6059 | 
050 29.290 | 10.075 | 19.215 | 1.0856 2518 | .8838 | 
.070 | 29.290 | 14.105 | 15.185 | 1.6714 4936 | 1.1778 | 
090 | 29.290 | 18.135 | 11.155 | 2.2572 | .8160 | 1.4412 
110 29.290 | 22.165 | 7.125 | 2.8422 | 1.2190 | 1.628 
.180 29.290 | 26.195 | 3.095 | 3.4288 | 1.7026 | 1.7263 | 
.1454 29.290 | 29.290 | 0 3.8798 2.1294 | 1.7504 | 
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Finally, we have to determine the escape areas so that the 
hydraulic resistance, together with the resistance of the counter- 
recoil springs, shall have the constant value of 203,400 pounds. 

The resistance of the springs in the case of the 7-inch gun- 
mount under consideration is 14,800 pounds when the gun is out 
and increases to 30,000 pounds when the gun recoils 1.75 feet, so 
that its value in terms of the distance recoiled is R, = 14,800 + 
8685.75". Therefore, the hydraulic resistance is to be found by 
R, = R—R, = 188600 — 8685.75", after which the correspond- 
ing orifice areas are determined by a= - Vek in which 
$= 76.5 pounds per cubic foot, 4A = 79.129 square inches, and c 
has the value 0.55. 











Fig. 4. 


We thus obtain the following values for a@ (in sq. inches) cor- 
responding to the values of v” and s” of the preceding table: 








8” (ft.) R, (Wbs.) we” (f.8.) | @ (eg.in) | 
| 
0 188600 .0 0 
.0101 188512 4.922 1.318 | 
0886 188265 9.221 2.470 
. 1089 187654 14.426 3.871 
.2098 18677 18.384 4.944 
49381 184817 21.995 5.955 
. 6059 1883887 21.472 5.829 | 
.8338 181358 19.215 5.245 | 
1.1776 178370 15.185 4.180 | 
1.4412 176082 11.155 3.090 | 
| 1.6282 174502 7.125 1.983 
| 1.7262 173607 8.095 0.863 | 
| 1.75 178400 0 0 





Fig. 4 is the curve of orifice areas for the 7-inch gun consid- 
red, abscissas representing distances recoiled (in inches) and 
ordinates the corresponding orifice areas (in sq. inches). 
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In fixing the dimensions of the orifices, the clearance of 
piston in the cylinder must be taken account of, especially = 
case of small guns where the escape area around the piston 
be a considerable percentage of the total orifice area required, 

It is also important when grooves of varying width are used tp 
note that as the ends of the grooves are approached the ary 
through which the fluid must escape in a direction 
dicular to the cylinder walls becomes less than the escape ates 
between the piston and the cylinder walls, so that it is the forme 
area which controls. 
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DISCUSSION 


AmeERICAN Nava Poticy. Prize Essay. 


Rear-Admiral C. F. Goopricn, U. S. Navy.—The Institute is to be con- 

ted upon bringing out this most admirable essay, in the reading of 
ghich I confess to having enjoyed a rare treat, intellectual and professional. 
Its writer has adhered strictly to the system of the Novum Organum and 
has faithfully followed where that system has led. It would be invidious 
to contrast this product of “pure reason” with the airy fabrics to which 
we have been so long accustomed—wherein the whole question is begged 
at the outset and then, upon this basis of assumption, an elaborate structure 
of the imagination is erected—all pinnacle and no base. Now many, 
doubtless most, possibly all, of these lucubrations are absolutely correct 
both in idea and in development, but they are not logical and to the claims 
which they advance the all-sufficient reply may be made, “non constat.” 
It is positively refreshing to have to do with an essayist who states his 
premises, invites you to admit or reject them, and then, if you do accept 
them, begs the favor of your company as he proceeds from step to step, 
beguiling the way with interesting comment and enlivening anecdote, while 
progressing steadily towards his conclusion. As an old hand at the game, 
I have no hesitation in advising the Institute’s would-be contributors to 
emulate Commander Fiske’s example and to work out their service prob- 
lems after the inductive method of “my Lord Verulam.” 

Notwithstanding this tribute, which I take great pleasure in making as 
complete as I can, there are certain points in Commander Fiske’s brief 
wherein I am unable to agree with him as fully as I could wish. I hope 
he will appreciate the reluctance with which I mention them and with 
which I part company with so entertaining, so delightful, and so philo- 
sophic a companion. 

As I turn over. the pages of my advance copy I find certain marginal 
pencillings which reflect my mental attitude as I first read the notable 
Prize Essay for 1905. Thus, for example, on page 3, I have put an interro- 
gation point after the phrase, “national greatness and naval greatness 
co-exist.” I wonder whether my friend, the essayist, really believes this 
48 a general, all-embracing proposition, or has it in his mind a special and 
testricted signification which every one must concede? Let us take a few 
historical instances. Was France’s maximum national greatness co-exist- 
eat with her maximum or even normal naval greatness? Surely he can’t 
mean that. Or in recent days when was our own national greatness most 
nearly put to the touch? It can hardly be denied that the day of this 
test was when Mr. Cleveland wrote his Venezuela message regardless of 
the fact that ours was then an insignificant navy and Great Britain’s the 
most powerful of all the navies in the world. To me there is something 
tMendid and noble in Mr. Cleveland’s appeal to the justice of his cause 
rather than to the strength of his sword. If national greatness is found 
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in our disputant’s yielding the point of honor, where need we seek a more 
instructive occasion? Has Germany gained in real Prestige since 1870? 
When Spain was at the zenith of her power, what did Sir Francis Drake 
think of her naval greatness? I cannot quote the words correctly, but they 
ran somewhat after this fashion: “Half a dozen of her Majestie’s ships 
are worth all the galleons of Spain.” I am unable to agree to the 
essayist’s first axiom, pleasant as it would be for me, a sailor, to share 
this opinion with him.—It were, in my judgment, more exact to Write the 
dictum thus: “ National greatness and naval greatness may or may not 
co-exist.” 

On page 4 the essayist says: “It is a common belief that the Purpose of 
a navy is to protect trade; that the foundations of a nation’s greatness 
are built on trade; that a navy is to guard these foundations.” Whether 
he thinks so or not the context does not clearly show. In this connection 
it is pertinent to ask what American trade is protected by the American 
Navy. 

He is right, I think, in holding that “our country is so strong in men 
that no foe successfully could invade it,” but he omits one item in the en- 
meration which is perhaps the most important of all and the principal 
home reason for our fleet—the necessity of an adequate force to protet 
our maritime communities from bombardment and our coasting trade 
from molestation. I use the expression “home reason” advisedly, for it 
is only too evident that so long as we retain distant colonies, we must 
maintain a strong navy. 

Personally I am somewhat perplexed to understand why the Monroe 
Doctrine, which was enunciated some eighty years ago, should all of z 
sudden assume the violently portentous shape the essayist gives it. Surely 
he cannot imagine that our case runs on all fours with Japan’s! The latter 
country might easily have believed her safety threatened by the proximity 
of a nation whose history for centuries has been one long encroachment 
on her neighbors. Were such a nation to obtain a footing in South 
America and then to absorb one republic after another as she steadily 
advanced towards the Caribbean, I could perceive the menace to our own 
liberties, but, as yet, not the very first step in that direction has been taken 
It may, of course, be said that our strong navy, by its mere existence, has 
prevented that step, an assertion which involves that most hopeless of all 
processes in argument—the proof of the negative—and which is completely 
met by the counter-assertion that such a statement is wholly erroneous, 
since no move of the kind was ever so much as thought of prior to recest 
naval expansion—and there you are—at the wardroom table again I 
wish the essayist had adduced some more convincing plea for a great 
marine than the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. It is not incom 
ceivable, indeed, that our advocacy might be more efficacious with even 
fewer ships—so sensitive are our South American colleagues on this sub- 
ject. In some cases, they dread our naval growth and their dread is played 
upon by skillful European competitors for their trade, who ask, “ Will you 
contribute to the power of these insolent Yankees, who despise you and 
treat you as beneath contempt, by giving them the benefit of your com 
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mercial orders? Better by far deal with us who are your loving friends, 
de, and so millions of dollars go into the pockets of our rivals who supply 
inferior goods at higher prices, and stimulate a feeling towards us which 
does not at all tend to amity. 

Again I read: “The greater the trade becomes ... . the greater the 
need of a navy,” etc. Why? Does Germany hold a position of dignity as 
one of the world’s great carriers because of her fleet? Hardly, for her 
merchant marine preceded her fleet. If the essayist had cared to test his 
figures of speech by the figures of statistics he would have found that 
Norway and Sweden have a total shipping of 2,079,000 tons as against 
Germany's 2,322.000. What possible relation then can be shown to exist 
between a nation’s navy and that nation’s commerce? I am not saying for 
a moment that the latter does not require the former in theory, but in 
practice where is the evidence? 

That we have a large navy is true. It is also true that we are to have 
a still larger navy. But the reasons for this state of affairs are not given 
by the essayist. At this point I find a serious gap in his essay, one which 
| attempt neither to fill nor to bridge. Rather do I stand helpless on the 
brink and reproach my able and agreeable guide for having abandoned me 
in the very hour of my need. 

At one of Commander Fiske’s phrases I admit to experiencing a certain 
rise in my American temperature. He says: “Great Britain made her 
way to her present high estate through terrific wars on land and sea. 
Every other great nation in history has done the same. Shall not we?” 
Did it not occur to him, as he penned those lines, that the United States 
has arrived? It will not be necessary for us to fight our way to that end, 
for we are already there. Wars we may have, but they will not be in 
the least developmental wars; we have passed through the diseases inci- 
dental to national childhood and have reached the maturity of young and 
vigorous manhood. 

Has not the essayist slipped a cog in his logic when he asserts that we 
shall need a bigger navy than Great Britain’s—not to protect our insular 
possessions—not to enforce the Monroe Doctrine—but “on the basis that 
a mavy exists to enforce the policy which is necessary to a country’s 
preservation as a nation”? That expression gave me a frightful shock, 
for I had supposed our national safety reasonably assured. It is evident, 
however, that some foe is lurking in the darkness and plotting against our 
very life. Of course, if that be so, the quicker we acquire the necessary 
means to salvation the better. If the matter presses, why not buy the 
ships at once? And, by the way, with how much favor would such a 
proposition be received by our legislators? The answer to this question 
will contain the very crux of the whole matter. 

As to the qualities of the battleship, I am entirely in accord with him. 
The desideratum is a fleet of similar units, each possessing higher speed 
and greater powers of offence and defence than those found in the ships of 
amy other country. This combination is a mere trifle and quite as easy to 
secure as the roc’s egg or the elixir of life. One quality in its maximum 
you may have but you can not have all. Granted, for the sake of argument, 
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that speed is of crowning value and build accordingly. If your 

tion is correct, others will also have perceived this truth and they Will enter 
with you upon a race in naval construction, each new type being faster 
because larger and, presumably, better than its predecessor, As a result 
you will have a fleet made up of samples the extremes of which will be 
wholly ill assorted. If Commander Fiske supposes future nayal Wats 
are to be waged by single ships, such a policy is sound, but if ships are tp 
act together such a policy is most unwise. 

In fact there is absolutely no limit to this increase in the size Of ships 
Time was when we considered the Great Eastern monstrous, yet 
there are steamers afloat of twice her displacement. Will the advocate of 
the bigger battleship stop at 15,000 tons or 20,000 tons or 25,000 tons? If 
so, why? How is it possible to justify a refusal to go to 30,000? Where 
indeed, is the line to be drawn? 

If a homogeneous fleet is wanted, it can only be had by adhering to 
present tonnages. Twenty years hence we may start the building of 
new navy composed of vessels of huge displacement, but let the change be 
per saltum and not gradually, unless we prefer a set of job lot craft, each 
a monument to some ephemeral or personal fad, but unsuited for manep- 
vering and fighting in company with each other. 

I like his plea for manageability, but how he can square it with his d& 
mand for higher and higher and still higher speed I am at a loss to under 
stand. I also like his tables for evaluating an action. As Prof. Alger 
once said of the tactical game at the War College—they are equations ou 
of which you get results dependent upon what you put in. The huma 
element, the most important of all, defies numerical definition, otherwis 
these tables would have served to analyze the late battle in the Sea of 
Japan. I wish the essayist, knowing the outcome, would work back along 
the lines of his tables and so determine the value in action of this hitherto 
fugitive factor. 

Does he really believe that, in practice, it is possible to aim at “a given 
part of a target ship until it is broken down and then to shift to another 
part”? I hope not. That notion is a naval image which was shattered 
long ago by Professor Alger. 

His suggestion of a specially designed flagship is excellent and should 
be adopted. It is preposterous to put the commander-in-chief in the va 
to be knocked out at the first round. 

His arithmetic when comparing eight twenty-thousand tonners with 
sixteen ten-thousand tonners seems faulty and inconvincing. That the 
former would have twice the offensive powers of the latter is not demor 
strated. I say this while thinking twelve thousand tons or thereabouts 4 
good size—for the present. 

I am glad to perceive that the folly of building armored cruisers ® 
beginning to be more widely recognized. Does he but jest in making his 
proposition to remove a few six-inch guns from battleships and give them 
submarines to carry? Of course his idea is only thrown out as a fedlet 
and is not seriously entertained. We once had the same hallucimate 
about torpedo boats. 
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When the essayist stated that “ Military tactics are so much more easily 
nderstood by civilians than are naval tactics, that military tactics have 
een assisted more in their development by men not soldiers than have 
naval tactics by men not sailors,” had he not forgotten Paul Hoste and 
John Clerk ? : ; 

In alleging “and our predecessors in office, assisted by Congress, after 
the Civil War and until 1881, let the navy get into such a miserable state, 
not only in ships and guns, but in professional aims and standards, that 
we have had a hard time to breathe into its nostrils the breath of life,” he 
js most unfair to Admiral Porter, who played a great part in maintaining 
those very aims and standards and so fitted us to make good use of the 
new ships when we finally did get them. 

The essayist raises an interesting question when citing the practice of 
putting the ocean liners into the hands of the repair gang at the end of 
each trip. Such measures are merely means to an end. The end proposed 
in the case of the merchant vessel is single—the highest possible speed on 
the next run. With us in the navy it is, on the other hand, exceedingly 
complex. There is a host of minor aims, besides two or three principal 
ones, and, without exception, these aims would be frustrated by too fre- 
quent visits to a dock yard. A more cogent reason for keeping clear of 
the navy yard is to be found in the curious inversion of authority which 
occurs the moment a ship arrives for repairs. Presto! the captain no 
longer commands his ship! He can not so much as shift a bolt on the 
deck without the approval of the constructor; matters which he regards 
as of moment and as affecting a ship’s military worth are decided against 
his wishes by a young man quite ignorant of sea life and sea wants, while 
his ship is detained to subserve a purpose entirely apart from that of 
getting her ready as quickly and economically as possible. Leave the 
repairs absolutely in the captain’s hands, make him responsible for their 
extent and cost and for the speed with which they are executed, and 
captains would be less reluctant to go to a navy yard, something which 
they now regard with dread, and they would stay there only long enough 
to do the required work and get away again. Of course this is a most 
tadical proposition and I have no hope of its adoption, but if ours is a 
military service, and if our duty is to keep always prepared for the 
supreme shock of battle, it must be recognized, in any scheme, that the 
navy yard is for the benefit of the ship and not that the ship is for the 
benefit of the navy yard. 

It seems remarkable that the necessity of “forming a battle fleet and 
drilling it on our coast in the way outlined” should require demonstration, 
or that the attending advantages should require enumeration, or that the 
tssirability of training the commander-in-chief in the handling of his 
forees demand proof; yet such is true, and Commander Fiske deserves 
our thanks for putting the case so clearly. Were I not this moment in 
command of our Pacific Squadron I should urge, what I have always 
believed to be a wise policy, the withdrawing of our armored vessels from 
Asiatic waters and the establishing of a battle squadron on our west coast 
where it could be kept keyed up to the highest pitch ready to cross the 
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Pacific at any moment if needed. That this will come about some day jg 
manifest to those who study the trend of naval affairs. 

I have been led by my interest in the writer and his essay to spin out 
this discursive discussion to an entirely unexpected (I fear unpardonable) 
length. If only to show that my garrulity is not yet exhausted, | stop 
these random remarks at this point, leaving his caption, “Administration 
of the Navy,” wholly unnoticed, yet much might be said on this topic in 
support of his views, while possibly some of them might be opposed mon 
or less effectively. In quitting so agreeable a guide I renew my sincere 
thanks for his article, both as to matter and manners, and heartily invite 
his colleagues to follow so illuminating an example. 


ADDENDUM TO OPERATIONS OF THE Navy AND Marine Corps uy tar 
Puuiiprine ArcHIPELAGO. (See No. 114.) 


Captain E. B. Barry, U. S. Navy.—I regret that I unintentionaly dy 
injustice to a gallant officer and to his crew in my notes concerning th 
Vicksburg’s operations in the Philippines. I spoke of the gun-boat Cab 
mianes. It was the Samar, Lieut. G. C. Day, that made the cruise 
sulting in the capture of Puerta Princessa, and it was the Samar thet 
captured Sandoval’s men. 


Tue TrutH aBpout NavALt ADMINISTRATION. (See No. 114.) 


Rear Admiral C. F. Goopricn.—So vigorous, interesting and, in places 
amusing an article as Naval Constructor Roberts’, “The Truth about 
Naval Administration,” must provoke thought; I fancy it was writte 
for that very purpose. 

Without going minutely into the subject, I desire to contribute on 
reflection to the discussion. The facts he quotes I accept without question 
Has he drawn from these facts the inevitably logical deduction? He says, 
“The main thing is to have an expert head of the single industrial d& 
partment who will bear the responsibility for the cost of the work.” And 
“The remedy is the simplest business proposition in this country—cor 
solidation.” And “the one shipbuilding department should be a mit 
under the one shipbuilding head, responsible for the economy of the 
work.” And “the present necessity is the unification of navy-yard 
dustry, so that it cannot duplicate itself, and so that naval industrial at- 
ministration may operate in the full benefit of modern methods # 
developed with such eminent success in the private industries of ths 
country.” 

All these things being true, what remedy does he offer? Does he catt 
about for an expert head of his single industrial department among thos 
whose education and training fit them for the superintendence of a latge 
manufacturing plant? Does he call upon Midvale, Bethlehem, or Bement, 
Miles and Co., for example? Does he summon distinguished member 
of the Society of Mechanical Engineers or capable graduates of Troy, 
Stevens, or Cornell? Not at all. With the rare and costly wisdom 
required he invests, ex officio, the naval constructor whose ignorance # 
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those matters is only slightly less (if at all) than that of the other officers 
whom Mr. Roberts would incontinently bar out from practically all dealing 
with the material of ships. Herein it seems to me that he is highly 
illogical. ; 

My own views are on record officially. 

They run somewhat as follows: The root of the evil is the carrying 
of the bureau system into the navy-yard. At the department, for which 
it was designed, this system works admirably, but at the yard, for which 
it was never contemplated, it causes a needless multiplication of plants, a 
reaching out by one yard department after work and prerogatives belong- 
ing to others, thus creating jealousy and friction and necessitating the 
employment of from three to five leading men and foremen where one 
would suffice. If the yards were organized as manufacturing establish- 
‘ments are organized, the immediate saving would be astounding. Would 
it not be well to adopt some such an organization at each yard; place, in 
charge of the consolidated shops, a competent and well-paid manager or 
superintendent, responsible for all processes of manufacture and let each 
bureau have its representative there with the necessary force of clerks 
and draughtsmen, but absolutely relieved of the burden of employing and 
directing labor? Were this done the bureau’s representatives would be 
free to give to their duties that time and thought which these interests 
imperatively demand. These officers would then encounter no harassing 
annoyances in connection with taking on and discharging laborers, so that 
they would have leisure to make plans and specifications for work falling 
within the scope of their duties and would act as inspectors of the work 
done by another person. They would naturally make it their aim to see 
that the work was done promptly, well, and cheaply. As it is now, there 
is little, if any, outside supervision, so that no one is on hand to detect 
and bring to notice the mistakes which are occasionally made. Human 
nature being what it is, an officer is hardly likely to point out his own 
errors, yet this is the rule at present, the man who does the work inspects 
it himself and naturally firds it satisfactory. To make my views clearer, 
I may illustrate them by saying that there should be no such thing as an 
Equipment Sail Loft, a Steam Engineering Foundry, a Construction Fit- 
ter’s Shop, an Ordnance Machine Shop, a Yards and Docks Power Plant; 
that there should be one shop (possibly under more than one roof be it 
understood), and only one, of every kind required for yard work and 
known as the Sail Loft, the Foundry, the Ship Fitter’s Shop, the Machine 
Shop, the Power Plant, etc. 

It appears to me, and I speak from some little knowledge, that any con- 
solidation of plants will fail unless accompanied by some such organization 
as is here suggested and that in this way alone can the jealousies which un- 
fortunately do exist between different bureaus and yard departments be 
removed. To consolidate plants of any description under one bureau of 
the department, no matter which, will only exaggerate the jealousies re- 
ferred to and will be attended, as is the present system, by the serious in- 
convenience of not providing that daily and exact inspection of various 
work which experience shows to be the sine qua non of rapid, excellent, 
and economical output. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTES. 


Prepared by Professor Puitip R. Avcer, U. S. Navy. 


SHIPS OF WAR, BUDGETS, AND PERSONNEL. 


AUSTRIA. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 
Name. Displacement. Where Building. Remarks. 
Battleships. 

Braherzog Karl......-.---- 10,600 Trieste. Under trial. 
Ertherzog Friedrich... ... 10,600 = Launched April 20, 1904. 
Erzherzog Ferdinand-Max. 10,600 - Building. 

Armored Cruiser. 
Saint Georg «.......-+e+05+ 7, Pola. Under trial. 

River Monitors 
PU eaecéassécce coccce 450 Neupesth. Launched March 25, 1904. 
PB ccc ccccccccccccccccecs 450 as os ad oo 


The official trial took place on the 20th of June, at the mouth of the 
Thames, of the torpedo-boat destroyer Huszar, built for the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government by Messrs. Yarrow & Co. A speed was obtained of 
2#Y, knots, carrying 100 tons, with an air pressure of 1% in. in the stoke- 
hold. On the Saturday previous the first class torpedo-boat Kaiman was 
tried at the mouth of the Thames. Carrying a load of 55 tons, she attained 
a speed of over 26 knots. This. vessel was also constructed by the same 
firm for the Austro-Hungarian Government. The machinery of the two 
boats is interchangeable, one set of propelling machinery being provided 
for the torpedo-boat and two sets for the destroyer, it having been decided 
by the Austrian authorities that the machinery throughout their torpedo 
flotilla both for torpedo-boats and for destroyers should be of one design, 
so as to simplify the spare gear and to facilitate rapidity of repairs in case 
of need.—United Service Gazette. 


The armored cruiser Saint Georg developed 15,270 horsepower in her 
trials instead of the 13,000 horsepower contemplated. Her speed was 22.01 
knots, and new screws are to be tried on her.—Le Yacht. 


FRANCE. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 


Name. Displacement. Where Building. Remarks. 
Battleships. 
République.............. 14,865 Brest. Under trial. 
— Eithbecsvcecce 14,865 “ Launched, May 2, 1904. 
~ mg teeeeseeecess 14,865 La Seyne. Under trial. 
Se ee 14,865 ae Launched, Oct. 27, 1904. 
a 14,865 Bordeaux. Building. 


<a 14,865 St. Nazaire. Launched April 19, 1906. 
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FRANCE.—Continued. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 


Name. Displacement. Where Building. Remarks. 
Armored Oruisers. 
Ernest Rénan,.... ...... 13,644 Brest. Building. 
Jules Michelet.......... 12,550 Lorient. Launched Aug. 31, 1906, 
Jules Ferry............. 12,550 Cherbourg. Under trial. 
Victor Hugo............ 2,550 Lorient. « “ 
Edgar Quinet .... ...... 13,644 Brest. Ordered. 
Waldeck Rousseau..... 18,644 Lorient. Authorized. 


A CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SysTEM.—An important change in the 
administrative system of the French navy has been inaugurated by the 
new Minister of Marine. Henceforth there will be two great navy boards— 
the Superior Council of the Navy and the Technical Committee of the 
Navy, these exercising between them most of the functions which are now 
exercised by our Board of Admiralty. The Superior Council is concerned 
with the constitution and employment of the naval forces, the shipbuilding 
program, coast defense so far as the navy has to do with it, naval bases 
and arsenals, and the recruitment, education, and training of the personnel 
and preparation for war. The members of the Council are the five naval 
prefects and the vice-admirals commanding the squadrons in home waters 
with two vice-admirals and two rear-admirals appointed by the President of 
the Republic for a period of two years, and residing in Paris. The chief of 
the naval staff is also a member of the Council, and the President of the 
Republic may preside over it, if he should wish to do so, but, in that case, 
the Minister of War and the President of the Council of Ministers must 
be present at the sittings. A permanent nucleus of the Council has been 
nominated, consisting of a vice-admiral as the president and two rear- 
admirals, but the Minister of Marine may preside, and the chief of the 
staff may take part in the deliberations of this permanent section of the 
Council. Two lieutenants and a chief paymaster will form the secretariat 
of the permanent section of the Council. Under these arrangements the 
Consultative Naval Committee has been suppressed. 

The new Technical Committee takes the place of the former Council of 
Works, the Armaments Committee, and some other committees, and has 
twenty members, divided into three sections, each presided over by a reat 
admiral, while the president of the whole committee is a vice-admiral. The 
members include four captains, a chief engineer, a gunnery officer, three 
officers of the construction branch, a medical officer, and lieutenants and 
engineers as secretaries. The committee has to do with the designs of 
ships, plans for reconstruction, new inventions and appliances, the purchase 
of material, and other like matters. The first section is concerned with 
sea-going vessels, the second with coast-defence vessels, including torpedo 
flotillas, submarines, and fixed defensive works, and the third section with 
the delivery and regulation of all naval material and stores employed on 
board ship, relating to class, dimensions, and quantity, and also with the 
allotment of the complements of ships. Further details are to be ar 
nounced.—Army and Navy Gasette. 


Bumptinc Procram.—The Superior Council of the French mavy has 
recommended, as the force adequate to the requirements of France, the 
constitution of five squadrons, each composed of 6 battleships with 4 t 
serve ships, five divisions of 3 armored cruisers with 3 reserve cruisers 
12 second-class armored cruisers with 6 as a reserve, 6 scouting vessels 
t destroyer for each ironclad with 6 for the Far East, 58 torpedo craft fo 
torpedo-boat and submarine divisions with 15 as a reserve. Under this 
program the French fleet would in 1919 muster 486 units. There remain 
to be constructed 11 battleships, 10 armored cruisers, 6 second-class 
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isers, 6 scouting vessels, 66 destroyers, a large number of sub- 
A submarines, and 50 torpedo-boats. The annual cost would 
Samed for new construction £4,840,000, and a margin would thereby be 
left for the payment of the vessels now under construction. The estimates 
for 1906 provide for the laying down of 3 battleships, 10 destroyers, and 
2 submersibles. The battleships to be begun next year will have a dis- 
placement of about 3000 tons more than the République class, and will 
carry four 12-inch, guns, twelve 9.4-inch, sixteen 12-pounder semi-auto- 
matic guns, and eight 6-pounders, also semi-automatic. They will have a 
speed of eighteen knots. The destroyers will be of the Claymore type, but 
a little larger. The submarines or submersibles will have a displacement 
of from 400 to 500 tons. The navy estimates for 1906 provide for the vote 
of credits amounting to about £13,000,000.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


Tue Discussion ON THE NavaL Buncet, 1905.—M. de Lanessan, the ex- 
Minister of Marine, who was responsible for the 1900 program, now 
approaching completion, has brought forward a definite proposal for build- 
ing a certain number of ships to replace those which are either obsolete or 
fast becoming so. It will thus be seen that his proposals do not involve any 
increase to the present strength of the fleet, but are intended to remedy a 
serious defect in the present naval system, to which M. Bos, the reporter 
of the present budget, has drawn attention in his report. 

M. de Lanessan proposes : 

1. “The Minister of Marine is to be authorized to construct either in 
the dockyards or private yards, as may be afterwards determined, 
the following ships to replace others become obsolete: 

“6 battleships, identical in design, so as to form a homo- 
geneous squadron. 

“3 armored cruisers, identical in design, to form a homo- 
geneous division (ships now provided in the budget, 1905). 

“6 destroyers and 81 torpedo-boats of the 1900 program, which 
have not yet been commenced, and for which no provision has 
been made in this year’s budget. 

“Such a number of submersibles and submarines, as may be 
determined on by the Superior Council of the Navy. 

2.“The characteristics of all these ships are to be embodied in a 
Budget Act, and are only to be modified by means of a new act.” 

In a clear and well-considered statement, M. de Lanessan gives his 
reasons why he considers the construction of the armored ships he proposes 
to be more urgent than that of the submarines and submersibles. 

After recalling that the Superior Council of the Navy had, in 1899, ex- 
pressed the opinion that France should have always ready for service 
8 battleships, furnishing the nucleus of 4 squadrons for service in Euro- 
pean waters, with 4 battleships in reserve ready to relieve one or other 
ships, if wanted, in these squadrons, M. de Lanessan asserts that events in 
the Far East have confirmed the absolute necessity for battleship squadrons. 

“No war,” he points out, “has better shown than the Russo-Japanese 
one the preponderance, both on land and sea, of a powerful and easily 
worked artillery. But, at sea, the power of the guns has for an indis- 
pensable corollary the protection of the ship which carries them, and the 
heavier the guns, all the more important does that protection become. At 
the present time all the naval powers are increasing the power of the guns 
on their armored ships, and it is not the moment when the protection of 
the armored ships can be diminished, as other navies are increasing the 
thickness of the armor simultaneously with the increase in the power of the 


“Relying on experience as well as on reason, one cannot doubt the abso- 
lute necessity for armored battle squadrons to ensure the mastery of the 
sea; protect transport and the landings of troops; attack the batteries pro- 
tecting fortified naval ports; protect our own coasts from attacks by the 
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enemy's fleet, and from attempts at invasion, and to act as sy 
torpedo-boats and submarines, operating at a distance from their 

“The necessity for battle squadrons is imposed on our navy an 
urgency all the more pressing that the youngest navies are just thon 
which are attaching the most importance to this class of ship, and 
developing their most essential qualities, that is to say, offensive power att 
protection.” 

M. de Lanessan then calls attention to the naval development of Ger. 
many, which in case of a war with France would probably be assisted by 
the fleets of Italy and Austria, thus entailing upon her the necessity of 
maintaining squadrons sufficiently powerful to retain command of the sea: 

“It is of the first necessity that our fleets should be sufficiently powerful 
to retain command of the sea in our own waters, above all, over 
But, if there is one truth more undeniable to-day than another, it is that 
command of the sea can only be obtained by powerful battleship squad. 
rons.” —United Service Institution. 


The Minister of Marine, on the advice of the Superior Council of the 
Navy, has requested permission of Parliament to substitute eight destroy. 
ers for the twenty torpedo-boats already sanctioned, and which were to 
have been laid down in conformity with the Appendix of New Construc- 
tions of the Budget of 1905. In the opinion of the Temps, this step on the 
part of the Minister is wise, as while France is particularly strong in 
torpedo-boats, she is very weak in destroyers, even as compared to Ger. 
many.—United Service Institution. 


ArmoreD Destrovers.—Although only fifteen destroyers will be com- 
menced this year, seven being laid down in the dockyards and eight being 
built by contract, this is a much larger number than has been commenced 
in one year for some time ; moreover, 1905 will mark a very interesting new 
departure in the construction of these small vessels. 

The disadvantages which attach to our present 330-ton type of destroyers 
are the loss of speed in a heavy sea and their vulnerability, especially as 
far as their engines and boilers are concerned, which are the life and soul 
of the vessel, as the smallest projectile is capable of inflicting serious 
damage. 

It is clear that if any effective protection can be devised, it will be of 
great value, and a trial in this direction is to be made in the French navy. 
Two of the new destroyers will have armor over the engines, boilers, and 
most vital parts of the vessel, the thickness of which has not yet been set- 
tled, but will probably be of 2-inch hard steel. This will render the destroyer 
invulnerable to 47 mm. and 57 mm. projectiles, no matter at what distance 
they may be fired, and impervious to 76 mm. projectiles at ranges over 
2500 and 3000 yards. This light armor, however, will necessitate an i- 
crease in displacement, which will be raised to 450 or 470 tons; still, this 
will be less than the displacement of the new English destroyers. But it 
will also entail a loss of speed, which will be only 25 knots; but it is hoped 
they will be able to maintain this speed in a moderate sea.—United Service 
Institution. 


Recently at Toulon there was an interesting exercise in which the Zédé, 
Gymnote, and three other of the older submarines took part with the boats 
of the mobile defence. A polygon was marked out in the grand harbor, 
one of its sides being formed by the shore and the others by imaginary 
lines marked by buoys. A flotilla consisting of six torpedo-boats and a 
destroyer had the duty of watching this polygon and endeavoring to dis 
cover the passage of the submarines. A vigilant watch was kept, but the 
submerged boats passed across the area without being discovered, and 
emerged on the other side. The weather was calm.—Army and Novy 
Gazette. 
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Tue Manevvers.—The French naval maneuvers will take place from 
July 3 to August 3, under the direction of Vice-Admiral Fournier. The 
units taking part in the operations will be the active squadron of the 
Mediterranean, consisting of the battleships Suffren, Saint Louis, Gaulois, 
Charlemagne, and Bouvet ; the armored cruisers Marseillaise, Kleber, and 
Dupleix; the protected cruisers Du Chayla, Linois, and Galilee; and six 
destroyers; also the division of a reserve with full complements, at any 
rate so far as the engines are concerned, and consisting of the battleships 
Brennus, Charles Martel, and Hoche; the destroyer La Hire; the coast- 
defence ships Caiman, Indomptable, and Requin; the armored cruisers 
Pothuaw, Charner, and Bruix; the second-class cruiser Cassard; the de- 
stroyer Rapiere ; all the submarines and torpedo-boats of the first Mediter- 
ranean flotilla (Toulon) ; and the torpedo-boats of the second, third, and 
fourth flotillas. The new Minister of Marine does not intend that either 
coals or ammunition shall be spared during the maneuvers. After the 
French naval maneuvers the destroyer Rapiere will leave for the Far East, 
where she goes to fill the place of the Prstolet. She will go out with the 
torpedo depot ship Foudre, which will take out two more submarines and 
eight more torpedo-boats. The names of the submarines are the Esturgeon 
and Perle—United Service Gazette. 


The French naval maneuvers in the Mediterranean are likely to prove of 
great interest when their reasons are unfolded. Admiral Fournier has 
attempted to put to the test and to practice the strategic and tactical meth- 
ods employed by Admiral Togo. His schemes have been based upon the 
action of related groups of ships, all engaged in the accomplishment of the 
same objects without having recourse to signalling with apparatus liable 
to be destroyed. It is to be assumed that the admiral saw in this system 
of “groupes conjugués ” a tactical advantage which would avoid the line 
ahead prolonged beyond the possibility of easy handling and those deeper 
formations which present such danger by reason of their vulnerability. 
Up to the present time the French have never admitted the autonomy of 
subordinate commanders. The operations have, therefore, involved new 
arrangements, and have been of a very arduous character. The effect has 
been to co-ordinate the action of these group commanders without destroy- 
ing their initiative, every ship and unit of the squadron executing the will 
of the commander-in-chief, and an extensive system of long-distance sig- 
nalling being employed to control the operations of the whole force. After 
these exercises there were to be evolutions of battle tactics based upon the 
same idea, each subordinate commander to use his initiative directed to 
the attainment of the object, and the operations have included the bom- 
— of Toulon and the revictualling of Bizerta—Army and Navy 

azette. 


Tue Loss or tHE Farrapet.—The sinking of the French submarine 
Forfadet in the lake of Bizerta happened under conditions bearing so strik- 
ing a similarity to those under which A8 went to the bottom that the re- 
semblance can hardly be due to a pure coincidence. In both cases the ves- 
sels were flooded by water pouring down the companion hatch, and the 
captain and lieutenant are alleged to have owed their safety to being 
violently thrown out of the hatch by the rush of water. Exactly how this 
happened is no more known in the case of the Farfadet than it was in the 
submarine A 8. The statement of the captain and lieutenant that they were 
expelled upwards by the downward rush of water is of itself sufficiently 
inexplicable ; while the fact of one of the crew being saved in the same way 
only increases this perplexity, for it is difficult to imagine how three men 
could have been shot up out of the companion hatch, through which only 
one can pass at a time. Had two of the men, at least, happened to be 
outside, the mystery would have been solved. Otherwise, we are reduced 
to all manner of extraordinary hypotheses, such, for instance, as the ex- 
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pulsion of the men by the rush of air displaced by the pouring in of a 
volume of water. It must be admitted, however, that the naval authorit; 
in France seem disposed to accept the simplest explanation, and a 

the accident to carelessness, or to those in charge losing their heads at 
critical moment. The Farfadet is one of the older types of submarines 
built to the pattern of the Morse. It has a displacement of 200 ¢ 

is propelled by electricity, the speed being 12 knots at the surface and 
7 or 8 under water. Its midship section is oval. There are no by 
except those separating the water ballast tanks at each end, nor are there 
water-tight chambers. These have been tried on some types of submarines 
and submersibles, but have not given satisfaction. Behind the main com- 
panion hatch are two smaller hatches connected by a platform. The main 
hatchway is closed below by safety doors, so that water entering from 
above should not enter the boat. The upper cover opens outwards, thus 
differing from the hatch covers on the newer submarines, which slide of 
the opening horizontally. The Farfadet cover, however, is regarded a 
fully as efficient as the newer pattern. All the French submarines are fitted 
with removable keels, but we are unable to say whether this is the case 
with the Farfadet, although it is highly probable that the boat is equipped 
in this way. The removable keel is, in any event, regarded as a very 
necessary equipment for submarines with very small buoyancy, and more 
than once the vessels have owed their safety to the detaching of the kee 
when going to the bottom. This was the case with the Goubet several 
years ago when, owing to a mistake in maneuvering, the submarine sank 
to the bottom, and it took ten minutes to unscrew the rusty nuts from the 
bolts before the vessel could be relieved of the keel and rise to the surface. 
In the modern boats the keel can be instantaneously dropped by means ofa 
ratchet arrangement. 

At the time of the accident, according to the statement of the lieutenant, 
the Farfadet was maneuvering in the absolutely calm water of the lake 
when the captain gave the order for the immersion of the boat. He then 
followed the lieutenant into the companion hatch, but found that he was 
unable to close the cover, and, in a very few seconds, the water was pouring 
inside. It is said that one of the men was thrown violently against the 
safety door below, which could not be closed, and the boat almost imme 
diately sank to the bottom in ten meters of water. The failure of the 
captain to close the cover in time is inexplicable, and those who know the 
Farfadet say that there ought to be really nothing to prevent this operation 
being done in a very few seconds, and securing a perfectly water-tight fit 
Upon this point, however, we shall not be enlightened until the evidence 
of the captain is taken, and so far he has said nothing which can suggest 
an explanation for this extraordinary accident. As soon as the submarine 
went to the bottom the work of rescue was started upon, and it was then 
seen that the port of Bizerta was utterly destitute of any suitable means 
for carrying out salvage operations. This evidence of the unreadiness of 
Bizerta, after many millions have been spent upon making it the best and 
most thoroughly equipped port in North Africa, has impressed the French 
almost as much as the loss of the submarine. Had the port been provided 
with suitable tackle for salvage work, it is certain that most, if not all, of 
the crew would have been saved. There were ten men in the boat, and 
for two or three hours after the submarine went to the bottom the divers 
were able to communicate with the men inside by tapping Morse signals. 
Apparently they had all gathered to the end of the boat where the air was 
under pressure by the water, but at the end of three hours the signals 
ceased, and all hopes of rescuing the men were lost. Meanwhile efforts 
were being made to raise the submarine with the aid of tackle provided by 
the French, Italian, and German boats in the port, but time after time the 
steel cables broke, and the difficulties increased as the submarine sett 
in the soft clay bottom. At one moment the submarine was raised nearly 
to the surface when the hoisting gear gave way. As we have already 
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stated, we have been unable to ascertain whether, like the other submarines, 
the Farfadet was fitted with a removable keel, but it is obvious that the 
detaching of the keel could have no effect upon the buoyancy of a boat 
which had no more than a few cubic feet of air, while, had the inclination 
f the submarine been changed, the air would have been expelled, in which 
aoa the men would have been drowned. It is possible that this would 
have happened in any case if the crew had still been alive while the boat was 
being raised to the surface. In view of this accident, all sorts of sugges- 
tions are being put forward to facilitate the salvage of submarine boats, 
and renew the air supply for the imprisoned crew. On some of the French 
submarines the experiment has already been carried out for some time past 
of employing liquid oxygen to renovate the air, while the noxious gases are 
absorbed by chemical processes. The immediate effect of the disaster, how- 
ever, is to throw some discredit upon these small submarines and justify 
the decision of the Minister of Marine to limit the number of submarines, 
which are to be of larger displacement, and give more attention to sub- 
mersible boats. It has also had the effect of showing the shortcomings of 
Bizerta in its absence of its facilities for carrying out salvage operations, 
and during his visit to the port to superintend the raising of the Farfadet, 
the Minister of Marine made a close inquiry into the requirements of 
Bizerta, with a view of including them in his next naval program.— 


Engineer. 


Tue Maneuvers.—The Moniteur de la Flotte gives some impressions of 
the French maneuvers in the Mediterranean. The movements and anchor- 
ing of the fleets were accomplished without difficulty, for they were facili- 
tated by fine weather, and were effected in easy circumstances. The tor- 
pedo-boats always attacked by night, and failed; the submarines always 
attacked by day, and succeeded. As to the failures of the torpedo-boats, 
these are ascribed to the particular circumstances in which they were 
made, more especially as the time for the attack was prearranged and 
known. The work of the cruisers in chasing and scouting was well exe- 
cuted, but, owing to the fact that the limits of the route and speed of the 
imaginary enemy were known, the task of the scouting groups was simpli- 
fied. The battle exercises were the principal feature of the operations, and 
had for their object to test the new tactics. A logical progression was 
followed, the new formations being studied first by groups of three vessels, 
then by squadrons formed by the union of two groups, and finally by a 
fleet composed of two squadrons opposed to an imaginary enemy. It is 
noted that in these exercises the imaginary enemy always used the old 
formation—chiefly line ahead and line abreast. Opposed to this method 
were applied the new formations. 

_ Admiral Fournier has given some explanation of the method to a political 
journal, but not much is known as to the actual character of the tactics. 
The employment of a triangle of three battleships was tested, this not, 
however, being a new formation, since it led to the victory at Lissa. 
From the point of view of the handling of important naval forces, it is 
certain, says the Moniteur, that the massing of three ships in a compact 
group, maneuvering like a single ship, to utilize the guns in the best way, 
marks a considerable simplification, though the repeated exercises in the 
Maneuvers seem to prove that the commander who uses this system must 
reconcile himself to lose a part of the offensive power of his division owing 
fo one division masking the gun-fire of another in maneuvering. The tri- 
angle division also presents vulnerability and powerlessness against an 
enemy at comparatively small angular distance from the first object, and 
im engaging one or two divisions on the flank. At the same time, these 
meonvemiences are not destructive of the principle of autonomous divisions 
suited to enveloping maneuvers, Tsushima being a consecration of the 
principle. But, says the writer, the autonomy of divisions does not neces- 
sarily give sanction to the particular formations adopted. The last exercise 
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was very important, the two squadrons executing, without Signals, a 
ment of envelopment and the pursuit of an enemy who was represented by 
destroyers. This performance, says the writer, proves to what degree 
handling of the fleet has been carried, although the unforeseen was 
pressed, as well as the initiative of the enemy, or in a word, the difficulties 
which might arise in any engagement. As a matter of fact, the j 
enemy always lent himself with great facility to the movements that 


intended.—Army and Navy Gazette. be 
GERMANY. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 
Name. Displacement. Building. Remarks. ae 
Battleships. 
LOCRTIMMOR oo02 0 cccccccee 18,200 Danzic. Launched May 27, 1904. May, 1906, 
Deutachland ............ 13,200 Gaarden. = Nov. 19, 1904. Sept. 1908, 
odes 66 ean ceesv cece cecece 13,200 Stettin. Building. 
OP cece necncesescosesoccence 13,200 Danzic. = 
(Schichau Works.) 
OD cdccvccccccoccteses coves 16,000 Kiel. Ordered. 
Peeenasescceeceséesee coos 16,000 Danzic. = 
Armored Oruisers. 
Tl ctestegneoneedecnenn 9,500 Kiel. Launched June 27, 1903. Nov., 1905, 
Wichocssecocecenssceces 9,500 Hamburg. 03 May 14, 1904. Feb., 1908, 
OF chun 00866600.00000c00 000 11,500 Bremen. Building. 
LS 11,500 Hamburg. Ordered. 
Protected Cruisers 
BIS bende ce tcasecsccse 8,000 Bremen. Under trial. 
BBE RMccte ones ccceccces 3,000 Stettin. “i 
Ersatz Alexandrine.... 3,200 Kiel. Building. 
BBB ccc cc ccce 8,200 Danzic. * 
LIDGE 000 cccccccccccecs 3,200 Bremen. Launched Mar. 22, 1905. 
@ casccdcvcepecccceccccoes 3,400 Danzic. Ordered. 
Ersatz Wacht........... 3,400 = ” 
Pt, bteb coceceses 3,400 be 2 
iP sendévssadonssts coateccs 8,400 - as 


THe Estimates For 1905.—The estimates for 1905 amount to 238,806,205 
marks (£11,940,310 5s.), as against 215,996,479 marks (£10,799,823 19s.) 
voted for 1904, showing an increase of 22,800,726 marks (£1,140,486 6s). 
The following are the principal items: 


ORDINARY. PERMANENT ESTIMATES. 


Proposed for 1905. Voted, 1904, 
Marks. , a 4 & 

Imperial Ministry of Marine and 
Naval Cabinet .................. 1,649,970 = (82,498 10) 79,692 0 
Naval Headquarter Staff............. 237,065 (11,808 5) 9,943 9 
Observatories, etc. ................-. 350,724 (17,086 4) It7475% 
Station Accounts Department........ 471,140 (23,552 0) 21,021 0 


Legal Department ...... 142,220 (7,111 0) 583 0 


Chaplains’ Department and Garrison 


St Taya: (5,508 2) 5,460 15 
Pay of officers and men............. .24,275,452 (1,213,772 12) 1,107,833 7 
Maintenance of fleet in commission. . .26,690,685 (1,334,534 5) 1,298,589 7 
Allowances for officers and men...... 1,743,158 (87,157 18) * 86,581 1 
Clothing ..........cccccccsccccesss+s 390,383 (19,817 53) tuem 





Barrack ar 
etc. eee 


Lodging al 
Medical de} 
Travelling, 

charge: 
Training ¢s 
Maintenanc 
Ordnance, 4 
Accountant 
Pilotage ar 
Miscellaneo 
Administra 

torate. 


Total 


For the c 
The first-cl: 
final vo 
The first-cl 
final vo 
The first-cl 
vote .. 
The first-cl 
vote .. 
The first cl 
The first-cl 
The first-cl 
The first-cl 
The first-cl 
Deutscl 
The first-cl: 
The first-cl: 
The third-c 


The third- 

2d vot 
The third-c 
The third-c 
The third-c 
The third-< 
For the rec 

denbur, 
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ORDINARY PERMANENT ESTIMATES.—Continued. 





Proposed for 1905. Voted, 1904. 
Marks. £ 8. i 6s 

rison administration, 
Ge... . 1,376,150 = (68,807 10) 66,311 19 
tng allowance .....-.-.+.+.+++++ 3,702,403 (185,123 3) 168.430 5 
Medical department ........--. seees+ 1,827,059 (91,332 19) 82,368 1 

Travelling, Transport, and Freight 
Charges... .. +2202 eeeeeeeeeeeeees 3,337,000 (166,850 0) 162,500 oO 
Training establishments ............. 404,168 (20,208 8) 18,210 I 
Maintenance of fleet and dockyards. . 26,433,886 (1,321,694 6) 1,261,090 18 
Ordnance, Arms, and Fortification. ... 9,278,458 (463,922 18) 420,134 16 
Accountant-general’s department ..... 734,013 (36,730 13) 35,001 14 
Pilotage and surveying.............. 676,030 (33,801 10) 32,360 9 
Miscellaneous expenses . Tg eatin 1,315,334 (65,766 14) 62,700 4 

Administration of Kiau-Chau Protec- 
Dt ciracccceoceccsosese | §©QRee (4,818 15) 4,501 3 
Total. ........20++0++ e000 000+ 105,200,755 (5,263,037 15) 4,965,525 9 


SPECIAL ORDINARY ESTIMATES. 
Shipbuilding Program for 1905. 


Marks. £ 8. 
For the construction of the following ships: 

The first-class battleship Preussen (K), 4th and 

DCL Gee ccecechensceschenessess QR Chine 
The first-class battleship Hessen (L), 4th and 

ce celecccotecescccccosscsscss “RERROED (Crepe oe 
The first-class battleship Lothringen (M), 3d 

RE 22. soy nas. dkeb tees Wee ee aoe 4,650,000 (232,500 0) 
The first-class battleship Deutschland (N), 3d 

ED valass sels bdcdn b kd dese cdenes 4,650,000 (232,500 0) 
The first class battleship “O,” 2d vote........ 6,050,000 (302,500 0) 
The first-class battleship “ P,” 2d vote........ 6,050,000 (302,500 0) 
The first-class battleship “Q,” Ist vote........ 2,600,000 (130,000 0) 
The first-class battleship “R,” 1st vote........ 2,600,000 (130,000 0) 
The first-class armored cruiser Yorck (Ersatz 

Deutschland), 3d and final vote........... 5,270,000 (263,500 0) 
The first-class armored cruiser “(C,” 2d vote... 5,030,000 (251,500 0) 


The first-class armored cruiser, “D,” 1st vote.. 3,200 000 (160,000 0) 
The third-class cruiser Miinchen (M), 3d and 

i aridin nes cscunetéubdueeens 1,090,000 (54,500 0) 
The third-class cruiser Liibeck (Ersatz Merkur), 


3d and final vote..... 1,090,000 (54,500 0) 





The third-class cruiser “N,” 2d vote.......... 2,435,000 (121,750 0) 
The third-class cruiser Ersatz Alexandrine, 
eck cae ks ceabesasemaceis 2,435,000 (121,750 0) 
The third-class cruiser Ersatz Meteor, 2d vote. . 2,435,000 (121,750 0) 
The third-class cruiser “O,” rst vote.......... 1,225,000 (61,250 0) 
The third-class cruiser Ersatz Wacht, 1st vote.. 1,225,000 (61,250 0) 
The third-class cruiser Ersatz Blitz, 1st vote.. 1,225,000 (61,250 0) 
For the reconstruction of the ships of the Bran- 
denburg class, additional vote............. 1,000,000 (50,000 0) 
For the fitting of cooling and ventilating appa- 
tatus for ships’ magazines, 4th and final vote 720,000 (36,000 0) 
For the construction of gunboat “C,” 1st vote. . 800,000 (40,000 0) 
or the construction of a river gunboat........ 500,000 (25,000 0) 
For the construction of tender, Ersatz Hay.... 400,000 (20,000 0) 
or the construction of a surveying vessel. .... 450,000 (22,500 0) 
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SPECIAL ORDINARY ESTIMATES.—Continued. 


Shipbuilding Program for 1905. 


’ F . Marks. 

For the construction of a mine-laying steamer, fs 

tt Cikniibhi 660s cneive sed cee esees.cc 1,200,000 60,000 
For a construction of division of torpedo- ¢ 9) 

ats, 2d and final vote.............++.++++ 2440000 (122,099 
For the construction of division of torpedo- c A) 
BONE, BAS WEED on0t nc cescngewescecees cece: 3,100,000 (155,000 0) 
For experiments with designs for submarines.. _ 1,500,000 (75,000 0) 

Total 
Otal. 006s ee cecewececeeeececceseseeess 70,070,000 ( 

For the gun and torpedo armaments of new ee 
Be ME IDS oc nce décsetwtes stcceccece 34,051,000 (1,702,559 9) 


Miscellaneous expenditure: dockyards, etc.... 7,377,450 (368,872 10) 





111,498,450 (s, 
From which has to be deducted, credited in the $0 (5.574922 ta) 





extraordinary estimates .................. 28,070,000 (1,403,500 0) 

RTE COMB ns cccccccccctccccdecsccs GEE (4,171,422 10) 
Summary. 

1906. 1904. Increased, 1% 

Marks. £ 8. , oa 4 


Ordinary permanent 


_ Estimates ... .. .105,360,755 =(5,263,037 15) 4,965,525 9 (+297,5126) 
Shipbuilding, arma- 





ment, etc. ....... 83,428,450 (4,171,422 10) 3,528,548 10 (+642,874 0) 
Extraordinary expen- 

diture .......... 50,117,000 (2,505,850 0) 2,305,750 0 (+-200,1000) 

Ss a0 3062 238,806,205 (11,940,310 5) 10,799,823 19(+-1,140,4866) 


Tue MArteriet or THE Fieet.—The matériel of the fleet, including ships 
under construction, is made up as follows: Battleships, 37, to be i 
to 38 in accordance with the Navy Act of 1900. Of these there are 16 frst 
class battleships completed, 4 in different stages approaching completion, 
2 to be launched this year, and 2 others to be laid down during the yeat, 
§ third-class battleships, and 8 fourth-class; these last are rated as coast 
defence ships, and are, with the third-class ships, to be shortly replaced by 
first-class vessels. 

Large cruisers, 14, which is the number fixed by the Navy Act of 19m 
Of these there are 5 first-class armored cruisers completed, 1 app 
— and 1 to be laid down this year. The remaining 6 are protected 
vessels. 

Small cruisers 37, to be increased to 38. Of these there are 30 completed, 
3 approaching completion, 1 under construction, and 3 to be laid down. 

Details of smaller vessels are not given in the estimates, but there att 
7 first-class gunboats and 4 river gunboats. 

The torpedo flotilla consists of 58 of what are practically — 
although not officially termed so, of which 42 have a displacement of from 
400 to 420 tons, 10 a displacement of from 300 to 355 tons, hile the 
remainder are smaller, but have a speed of 26 knots; there are m @ 
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torpedo-boats and 47 small ones. Six destroyers are under 


3 en and 6 more to be laid down this year. _ ; 

The training squadron for cadets and boys consists of 6 sea-going 

cadet and boys’ school frigates, and there are 6 gunnery training-ships, 
torpedo schoolship with 1 tender, and 2 submarine mine training-ships. 

; The special service ships are: 2 imperial yachts, 3 surveying-ships, 1 sta- 


s«naire at Constantinople, and a fishery protection vessel.—Etat fiir die 
Vv emalteng der Kaiserlichen Marine auf das Rechnungsjahr, 1905. (Trans- 
lation from the United Service Institution.) 


The new Rangliste of the German navy shows that the Kaiser’s fleet con- 
sists of 23 battleships old and new, 8 other armored ships, 12 armored gun- 
boats, 10 large and 32 small cruisers, 7 gunboats, 3 river gunboats, 14 train- 
ing-ships, and 18 special service vessels. The active fleet, under command 
of Admiral von Koester, consists of the flagship Kaiser Wilhelm II., with 
the Wittelsbach, Zahringen Mecklenburg, Wettin, Kaiser Karl der Grosse, 
Kaiser Withelm der Grosse, Kaiser Friedrich III., Brandenburg, Weissen- 
burg, Worth, Elsass, and Braunschweig, as well as the cruising vessels 
Friedrich Karl, Prins Heinrich, Arcona, Frauenlob, Hamburg, Ariadne, 
Medusa, and Amazone, with the two tenders Blitz and Pfeil. Attached to 
the squadron are two torpedo-boat flotillas, each consisting of two divisions. 
The first squadron of the active fleet is commanded by Vice-Admiral Count 
yon Daudissin, the second by Vice-Admiral Fischel, and the cruiser squad- 
ron division by Rear-Admiral Schmidt. The squadron in the Far st, 
under Vice-Admiral von Prittwitz und Gaffron, consists of the First Bis- 
marck, Hansa, and Thetis, with the Seeadler and Eperber attached from 
other stations. There are also four gunboats, three river gunboats, and a 
couple of torpedo-boats. After Adviral von Koester, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, now commanding the Baltic station, is the senior officer of the rank, 
and Admiral von Tirpitz the junior. The senior captain entered the service 
in 1871, and has served in his rank since March, 1900. It is remarked by 
the Military Wochenblatt that promotion for captains is becoming much 
more rapid—Army and Navy Gazette. 


The German battleship Prussen was commissioned on June 22, and with 
the Hessen will join the fleet and be attached to the Baltic Sea station. 
The Lothringen will also be attached to the active fleet and to the Baltic 
station, while the Deutschland will belong to the North Sea. The Preus- 
sen, Hessen, Lothringen, Elsace, and Braunschweig will form a homo- 
geneous division. Ueberall says that “O” and “P” will be launched 
this year, while “Q” and “R” are building at the Germania and Schichau 

The reconstruction of the Fiirst Friedrich Wilhelm will be com- 
eted in the autumn, when all the ships of the Brandenburg class will 
we been modernized. Turbine destroyers are to be built by the Schichau 

and Germania yards.— Army and Navy Gazette. 


Le Yacht states that the battleships which follow the Deutschland class 
will be of at least 16,000 tons displacement and carry batteries of large- 
caliber guns, as so long advocated by the Maritime League. 


The Germania Works have been given an order for a division of sea- 
going torpedo-boats, to be numbered 132 to 137. When these are com- 
pleted the German navy will have in all 48 sea-going torpedo-boats of 
modern construction.—Moniteur de la Flotte. 


The new armored cruiser “C,” of 11,500 tons, will have Schulz boilers, 
with small tubes. She will be armed with eight 4o-caliber 8.2-inch guns, 

in pairs in turrets, and four in upper casemates, with six 6-inch of 
#0 calibers in a lower redoubt; twenty 3.5 inch; four 37 mm.; four ma- 
chine guns, and four torpedo tubes.—Le Yacht. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 


Name. Displacement. Where Building. Remarks. 
Battleships. 
Dreadnought .......... 18,000 Portsmouth Ordered, 
Lord Nelson........... 16,500 Jarrow (Palmer). Building. 
Agamemnon........... 16,500 Glasgow (Beardmore). e 
BEE c0nsu0enss coneses 16,350 Chatham. Launched May %, 1908, 
Britannia...........+++. 16,350 Portsmouth. o Dec. 10, 1904, 
Bs 0 00 cecsesececes 16,350 Devonport. « June 17, 1906, 
Dominion...... .....++. 16,350 London. Under trial. 
Armored Cruisers. 
0 14,600 Devonport. Building. 
BRAM B cc cc cccccccccces 14,600 Chatham. Launched May 20, 19. 
ED nesccceces cecnee 14,600 Pembroke. Building. 
Dukeof Edinburgh.... 18,500 Pembroke. Launched June 14, 1904, 
Black Prince........... 18,500 Blackwall. = Nov. 8, 100, 
Wn cce cc ccccccoceos 18,500 Pembroke. Building. 
Cochrane ............++. 13,500 Glasgow. Launched May 20, 19, 
TT utes eeeabeeseesoudt 18,500 Barrow. Building. 
I ooneecacecooeces 13,500 Newcastle. Launched June 17, 195, 
Devonshire............. 10,700 Chatham. Under trial. 
Roxburgh...........++++ 10,700 Glasgow. 
BEE cccccvccccescccess 10,700 Greenock. = 
Scouts. 

Adventure............5. 2,750 Elswick. Under trial. 
Pathfinder .............. 2,610 Birkenhead. * = 
BE Once c 0000 ceseess 2,750 Biswick. Building. 
BREE ccescvcccece cocece 2,610 Birkenhead. Launched Oct. 12, 1904. 


Tue DreapnoucnHt.—The new turbine battleship which is to be laid 
down in Portsmouth this year will receive the name of the Dreadnought 
Her tonnage, as already announced, will be 18,000 tons, or possibly 18500, 
which will make her the biggest warship afloat. Mr. Philip Watts has 
practically completed the designs for this new great ship. The design was 
originally made in 1904 for the Lord Nelson and Agamemnon, but a ques 
tion of dock accommodation caused the tonnage to be reduced to 16000 
Her dimensions are to be restricted to enable her to pass the dock sills 
and occupy the basins at our dockyards. Some further particulars of the 
design and armament are now available, and Engineering states that the 
vessel will carry ten 12-inch guns, an abnormally powerful armament, whic 
will make her the equal of any two other battleships afloat. Not onlys 
her gun power to be in excess, but she will be designed to travel ata speed 
two miles faster than any other British ship of the line. She is designed 
for a trifle over 21 knots, and this makes her a new type of vessel, combin- 
ing more than a battleship’s enormous gun power with a cruisers 9 
This new type is the evolution of the armored cruiser on battleship lines 
and will need a new classification. 

The order for the turbine machinery for the new battleship Dreadnought, 
which is to be built at Portsmouth, has been placed with Messrs. Vickers 
Sons & Maxim. Special interest attaches to the contract, because steam 
turbine machinery has not hitherto been adopted for any warships larger 
than torpedo craft and light third-class cruisers. According to Engineering, 
it is understood that the new battleship will have four sets of turbines for 
going ahead, each mounted on a separate shaft, so that there will be four 
shafts and four propellers, the total power being between 22,000 and 23,000 
horsepower ; this, it is expected, will give the vessel a speed of 204 04 
knots, a rate which, in view of the enormous gun power—ten gums 
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; ‘her—and the adequacy of the armor protection, is exceptionally 
omg addition to the four go-ahead turbines, there will be astern 
satis! on each of the shafts. In order to secure high economy at low 

wer this battleship will have a similar arrangement of cruising turbines 
as proved so satisfactory in the third-class cruiser Amethyst; that is to 

there will be an independent high- and low-pressure system of turbines 
ye speeds, and these will exhaust into the high-pressure main turbine. 
For intermediate speeds the high-pressure cruising turbine will be cut out, 
and steam passed from the boilers into the second cruising turbines, and 
thence into the high-pressure main turbine system. This, as in the 
Amethyst, will give a ver) considerable range of expansion at almost any 
power. The boilers to be used will be of the Babcock and Wilcox water- 
tube type, working to a much higher pressure than has hitherto been the 
case in steam-turbine machinery, excepting only the Manzman, the Midland 
Railway steamer built by the Vickers Company.—United Service Gazette. 


Messrs. John Brown (Limited), Clydebank, Glasgow, have completed 
the battleship Hindustan for the government. She is the first battleship to 
be built, engined, and armed by a private firm and to pass into commission 
direct from private builders’ hands. The vessel has been completed in 
thirty-two months, which is a record in battleship construction—United 


Service Gazette. 


The four new armored cruisers, improved Minotaurs, are to have turbine 
machinery, and are expected to have 25 knots speed. They, as well as the 
new battleship, are to be without rams. 


Tae Hmernta.—The first-class battleship Hibernia was launched on 
June 17 at Devonport. She is the last ship of the King Edward VJ class 
to be launched. Her first keel-plate was laid January 6, 1902. The class 
was designed by Mr. Philip Watts. The principal dimensions are: Length 
between perpendiculars, 425 feet; length over all, about 454 feet; beam, 
extreme, 78 feet; displacement, 16,350 tons; mean draft, 2634 feet. 

The armament consists of the following guns: Four 12-inch, 50-ton, 
4so-caliber guns in barbettes forward and aft; four 9.2-inch guns in barbettes 
on upper deck; ten 6-inch Q. F. 50-caliber guns of latest design in an 
armored battery on the main deck; twelve 12-pounder, 18-cwt. guns on 
upper and shelter-decks; two 12-pounder, 8-cwt. guns on shelter-deck for 
boat and field service; fourteen 3-pounder guns, three of which are also for 
boat service; two .303-inch Maxims, which are also intended for boat or 
field service. In addition there are four submerged torpedo-tubes, for 
which eighteen 18-inch torpedoes will be carried, besides six 14-inch tor- 
pedoes for the boats. 

Protection is afforded by an armored belt of Krupp steel, varying in 
thickness from a maximum of 9 inches amidships to 4 inches forward, and 
about 14 feet in width, extending to about 5% feet below the water-line, 
while at after end of belt is a rounded bulkhead of 12- and 8-inch steel. 
The battery for the 6-inch guns will be protected by 7-inch armor, the guns 
being isolated by protective screens 2 inches in thickness. The barbettes for 

12-inch and 9.2-inch guns will be protected by armor varying in thick- 
ness from 12 inches to 6 inches, and the 12-inch guns are further protected 
by 10-inch to 8-inch shields. There is a protective deck of the usual turtle- 
shape, varying from 2.5-inch to 34-inch in thickness, and, in addition, 

the upper deck amidships and the main deck forward are of 1-inch steel. 
he armored conning-tower forward is of 12- and 10-inch steel, and the 
director-tower aft is of 5-inch steel, and armored hoists provided where 
necessary for the supply of ammunition to the guns. The stem, stern post, 
brackets, and rudder are large steel castings, the first named, which 

the ram, weighing about 2314 tons. 
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The ship will be propelled by twin screws, worked by in ependent 
of vertical triple-expansion engines, each with one high-presmaal posers. 
mediate, and two low-pressure cylinders, of the collective power ph n-s 
horses, giving an aggregate indicated power for both engines of 
horsepower, the boilers being loaded to 210 pounds per square ; 
the steam being reduced to a pressure of 205 pounds per square inch 
at the engines. With this power, a speed of about 18.5 knots js antic. 
pated. The boilers are of two types, there being 3 cylindrical and 18 water. 
tube of the Babcock and Wilcox type. The former are arranged in one 
boiler-room, and the latter in three boiler-rooms. The amount of om! 
carried at the normal draft is 950 tons, but her full stowage capacity is 
2200 tons, which will give her a steaming radius of 20 days at 10 knots, or 
4% days at full speed. 

There will be two masts, fitted with platforms to take instruments fo 
range-finding and control of fire of the 6-inch and larger guns, and aly 
for the searchlights. The mainmast will be fitted with a steel derrick 
capable of lifting the heaviest boats (about 18 tons), and will also 
the Temperley transporter for coaling purposes. The boats include typ 
56-foot steam pinnaces, a 40-foot steam barge, and sailing boats ranging 
from a 42-foot launch to a 16-foot dinghy. The two steam pinnaces are 
each capable of steaming about 13.5 knots, and are fitted with torpedo-drop- 
ping gear. The hoists on the main derrick, the 12-inch and 9.2-inch guns 
and their ammunition hoists will be worked by hydraulic power. The yen- 
tilation of every part of the ship will be carried out by means of numerous 
motor-fans, and for living spaces a system of ventilation has been adopted 
by which heated fresh air will be supplied. It is intended to utilize the 
wash-places as cock-pits when in action, and in order to facilitate the trans- 
port of the wounded, a lift from the upper to the middle decks will be fitted 
in one of the large hatchways.—United Service Institution. 


Tue New Coastat Destroyvers.—The Admiralty have entered into con- 
tracts for the building of 12 new coastal destroyers, provided for in this 
year’s navy estimates as follows: The Grasshopper, Green Fly, Gadily, 
Glowworm, and Gnat, by Messrs. Thornycroft & Co., of Chiswick; the 
Moth and Mayfly, by Messrs. Yarrow & Co., of Poplar; and the Cricket, 
Dragon Fly, Firefly, Sandfly, and Spider, by Messrs. J. S. White & Co, of 
Cowes. The destroyers will all be propelled by turbine machinery, and the 
seven to be built on the Thames will have a displacement of 230 tons, while 
the five to be built at Cowes will be of 220 tons displacement. Provision 
has been made for expending £218,348 on the vessels during the current 
financial year.—United Service Gazette. 


Tue New Sea-cornc Destroyers.—Contracts have now been arranged 
for the construction of five sea-going destroyers included in the navy prc 

ram for the current year, and these vessels will be built, one each by 

essrs. J. I. Thornycroft, Limited, Chiswick; Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whit 
worth & Co., Limited, Elswick; Messrs. Cammell, Laird & Co., Limited 
Birkenhead; Messrs. R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., Limited, New 
castle-on-Tyne; and Messrs. J. S. White & Co., Cowes. These vessels att 
a great advance upon anything that has yet been done in torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, as the speed guaranteed, under penalty, by the contracting firms 
is to be 33 knots when the vessels are carrying a load of coal sufficient 
give them a radius of action of 3000 miles at about 10 knots speed. This 
condition is much more severe than was exacted in the case of the 3o-knot 
torpedo-boats; and, moreover, the scantlings proposed for these high-speed 
craft will be considerably heavier. It is true that speeds of 32 to 33 
were attempted by one or two builders in connection with the 1897-8 pro- 
gram, but the highest realized on trial was 3134 knots. Even then 
boats were not required to meet the same stringent conditions as 
case with these new 33-knot craft. The boilers are to be of the Express 
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adaptable for using oil fuel, and the propelling machinery in all cases 

OTT be of the Parsons turbine type, with arrangements similar to those in 
the Amethyst, where special turbines were fitted for low-speed cruising. 
The displacements of the boats will average over 800 tons, so that very 
considerable power will require to be developed to attain the speed. It 
may be noted that the 30-knot destroyers were from 300 to 360 tons dis- 
ts. When the scantlings were increased for what is now known 

as the River class, the displacement was increased from 525 to 550 tons; 
but the speed was reduced to 25% knots, under the same fuel-capacity 
conditions as in the new boats. It will, therefore, be seen that the new 
yessels will mark a great step in speed, and the contracts carry with them 
corresponding responsibilities. It is the intention to order later an experi- 
mental destroyer, which it is expected will have a speed of 36 knots.— 


Engineersng. 
STEAM TRIALS. 


Tas RoxsurcH.—The new “county” cruiser Roxburgh, constructed 
by the London and Glasgow Shipbuilding Company, completed her 
steam trials on the Clyde last week. The mean of four runs at full 
speed over the measured mile was 23.63 knots—the highest attained by the 
yessels of the class. The others range down to 23 knots. To get this 
speed the Roxburgh developed more power than the others, but withal 
the performance is a splendid one. The vessels were designed to attain a 
speed of 22%4 knots, and all of them are equal to nearer 23% knots than 

knots, for the lines being the same there is every reason to believe 
that each with the same engine power and the same propellers could steam 
2% knots. The Roxburgh’s engines throughout the eight hours’ trial 
maintained an average of 21,857 I. H. P., which is 857 I. H. P. over that 
guaranteed in the contract. The starboard engine made 143 revolutions 
per minute, and developed 10,734 I. H. P.; the port engine for 144 revolu- 
tions indicated 11,123 H. P. The air pressure in connection with the tank 
boilers was 13% inch and in the water-tube boilers 1 inch. These latter 
are of the Durr type, the proprietary rights of which are owned by the 
Fairfield Company, and as a matter of convenience that firm constructed 
those required for the Roxburgh. The steam pressure was 204 pounds 
at the boilers, and the coal consumption worked out to 2.3 pounds per 
L H. P. per hour. 


Tue New ZeaLaANp.—The new first-class battleship New Zealand has 
concluded her steam trials, which were very satisfactory. Whilst they 
were in progress only the usual steaming complement was allowed in the 
engine-room, and the use of water to cool the bearings was dispensed 
with. The records taken during the 30 hours’ trial at a mean collective 
LH. P. of 3938 were as follows: Draft, 26 feet 3 inches forward, 27 
feet 3 inches aft; steam in boilers 186 pounds; vacuum, 27 starboard, 27 
port; revolutions per minute, 70 starboard, 71.1 port; mean total I. H. P., 
1936 starboard, 2002 port; speed, 9 knots; coal consumption, 2.02 pounds 
per LH. P.; total loss of water, 14% tons. The results of the 30 hours’ 
trial at 12,918 mean collective I. H. P. were as follows: Draft, 26 feet 3 

forward, 27 feet 3 inches aft; vacuum, 26.7 starboard, 27.2 port; 
revolutions per minute, 108.7 starboard, 27.2 port; mean total I. H. P., 
6360 starboard, 6558 port; speed, 16.9 knots; coal consumption, 1.84 pounds 
I. H. P.; total loss of water, 26 tons. Eight hours’ full-power trial: 
ft, 26 feet 4 inches starboard, 27 feet 3 inches port; steam in boilers, 
197 pounds; vacuum, 25.5 starboard, 26.5 port; revolutions per minute, 
120.1 starboard, 121.6 port; mean total I. H. P., 9084 starboard, 9299 port; 
mean collective I. H. P., 18,383; speed, 18.59 knots; coal consumption, 2.1 
pounds per hour; total loss of water, 12.4 tons. 
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_ THE SKIRMISHER.—The Skirmisher, the second of the 
signed, built, engined, armed, and completed for service b 


tWO scouts dp. 


; —_ ; M 
ers Sons, & Maxim (Limited) at their naval construction works tt he 


row-in-Furness, has just completed most successfully her st 

trials. Messrs. Vickers are the first of the firms to complete both efter 
scouts, the other, the Sentinel, being already in commission, and, as 
happy coincidence, she was lying in the Clyde, where she had ertineh 
the progress of a cruise, when the Skirmisher anchored there at these 
mination on the 6th inst. of her full-speed trial of eight hours’ duration 
On this run, with a load of coal on board sufficient to enable the vessel 
to steam 1500 miles at 12 knots, the Skirmisher averaged a speed of a5 
knots with the twin engines indicating collectively 16,899 I. H. P. The 
guaranteed speed was 25 knots with 17,000 H. P. The Sentinel attained 
an equally favorable efficiency on her trials four months ago. This 
was measured by the average number of revolutions required on six mus 
over the measured mile at Skelmorlie, on the Clyde—the most 
basis. The machinery worked most satisfactorily, and the boilers, of the 
Vickers express type, steamed easily. The mean pressure at the boiles 
was 253 pounds per square inch, and at the engines 239 pounds. The star 
board engine, making 201.5 revolutions, gave 8581 H. P., and the port 
engine for 201.6 revolutions 8432 H. P. The coal consumption on this 
full-power trial was low, as was also the case on the 96 hours’ test a 
cruising speed. For 904 I. H. P. the vessel maintained a speed of inf 
knots and the coal burned worked out at the rate of one ton for each 
10.29 nautical miles steamed—a most favorable result. 


Tue ForesicHt.—The official results of the steam trials of the Foresight, 
the second of the vessels of the “scout” class, built at Fairfield, have now 
been analyzed, and from them some points may be indicated It wil 
be remembered that the Forward, the first vessel of the type from the 
same works, attained her guaranteed speed (25 knots) with consi 
less than the designed power (16,500 I. H. P.). She averaged 
knots for 15,000 I. H. P. The Foresight improved on this, as she averaged 
on the six runs on the measured mile 25.22 knots for 14,330 I. H. Pa 
very good performance for a vessel displacing 2900 tons. The air-pres 
sure in the stokehold was 1 inch, and the engines were not opened out 
their full power. On the six runs on the Skelmorlie mile the speed ranged 
between 25.46 and 24.76 knots, the latter with 13,772 I. H. P. The power 
of the starboard engine on the mile runs averaged 7140 H. P., the port 
engine was 50 H. P. higher. On the subsequent 6% hours’ run it wa 
found that the revolutions averaged 210 per minute, so that on the whol 
eight hours’ steaming the average speed was well over the 25 knots. The 
mean power for these 614 hours was 14,308 I. H. P. It is extremely e 
ceptional for a ship of such high speed to exceed the guarantee with such 
a large margin of power as 2200 I. H. P. The Foresight also proved 
slightly more economical on the 96 hours’ coal consumption test at 10% 
knots. The rate was 2.5 pounds per H. P. per hour, whereas in the For 
ward it was 2.66 pounds, and the speed for this trial, 10% knots, was 
realized for 810 H. P., also less than in the Forward. As a consequence 
the Foresight had to carry less coal on the full-power test, as the cond 
tion was that on the eight hours’ full-speed trial she should carry the 
a necessary to enable her to steam at 1054 knots for 1500 miles— 

nited Service Gazette. 


Tue Acuittes—On June 17 his Majesty’s first-class cruiser Achilles 
was launched from the Elswick yard of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co. The launch was successful in every way. The Achilles is 50§ feet 
3 inches long overall, and 480 feet long between perpendiculars. She has 
a beam of 73 feet 6 inches, and a displacement of 13,660 tons. Her side 
armor is 6 inches thick, and her armor bulkheads and barbettes the sam 
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: rmor of which the conning-tower is constructed is 10 
ie Her armament is to consist of six 9.2-inch, four 7.5-inch, 
two 12-pounder, and twenty-four 3-pounder guns, in addition to two 

ims and three 18-inch torpedo tubes. Her full complement will be 
704 officers and men. The designed indicated horsepower of the propelling 
machinery is 23,500. She is to have twin screws, driven by independent 
vertical triple-expansion engines. Steam for driving these engines is to 
be generated in twenty-five boilers, nineteen of which are to be of the 
Yarrow water-tube type, and six of the single-ended cylindrical type. 
it is estimated that the power of the machinery will be sufficient to drive 
the vessel at a speed ger 3 23 knots. ae —_ W. ape 
Leslie & Co. are supplying both the engines and the boilers. e coal- 
carrying acity 1s 2000 tons. 

Suakiog at 2 gathering after the launch, Sir Andrew Noble said that 
the Achilles was the twenty-first warship constructed at Elswick for the 
British navy. Moreover she wan On Soe poner ae at wg from - 

i Mr. P. Watts since he had accepted the post o irector o 
Ree on ccuction at the Admiralty. It was interesting to recall the 
fact, Sir Andrew remarked, that the last vessel bearing the name of 
Achilles in the British navy was built at Chatham in 1864. She was con- 
structed of iron, and was propelled by a single screw. Her length was 
io feet, breadth 58 feet 3% oy gemy oe Fy a ppg X 9820 

The indicated horsepower of her machinery was 4000, which gave 
, speed of 1234 knots. Her main armament consisted of fourteen 
g-inch guns of the old muzzle-loading type; her side and bulkhead armor 
was 4% inches in thickness; she carried 750 tons of coal. She was classed 
non-effective in 1901. On the other hand, the new vessel which had just 
been launched, although only about 4000 tons, or, roughly speaking, 33 

cent heavier than her predecessor, was to carry 1250 tons more coal, 
he indicated horsepower of her machinery was nearly 20,000 more, while 
she was to be able to travel about twice as fast as the old vessel. These 
figures were interesting, he said, as illustrating recent developments in 
naval construction and marine engineering. Referring to the recent naval 
battle in the Sea of Japan, in which a large number of Elswick-built war- 
ships were engaged, it might not be uninteresting, he thought, to consider 
the Achilles of to-day with one of the first-class cruisers belonging “2 the 
fleet of our allies, the Japanese—say, the armored cruiser Asama, built at 
the Elswick shipyard six years ago. The length of the Asama was 442 
feet over all, or 400 feet between perpendiculars, as against the 505 feet 
and 480 feet respectively of the Achilles. Her breadth was 67 feet, as 
against 7344 feet, and her displacement 9670 tons, or about 4000 tons less 
than om On her — trials the ep gy soaee of 23 
¢ main armament of the Asama consisted of four 8-inch breech- 

loading guns, fourteen 6-inch quick-firing guns—ten mounted in casemates 
of 6-inch nickel-steel and four in ng» twelve apgonnees —_ 
guns, as against the six 9.2-inch guns, four 7.5-inch guns, and two 
I-pounder guns of the Achilles. The Japanese vessel carried five 18-inch 
torpedo tubes, four of which were submerged, as against the three 18-inch 
— _ in the Achilles. Thus it would be seen pon Powe Asama, the 
uer of the two vessels, carried, of the larger guns eighteen, as against 
ten in the Achilles, although it must be observed, in making this compari- 
son, that in the Achilles six 9.2-inch guns and four 7.5-inch guns take the 
place of four 8-inch and fourteen 6-inch guns in the Asama. The Japa- 
nese vessel had some advantage over the Achilles as regards defensive 
nenet, her side armor being 1 inch thicker than that of the British ves- 

—Engineer. 


_ Tae ADVENTURE.—There are one or two points of interest in connec- 
ton with the official trials of the Adventure, the first of the new pair of 
scouts built by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. In addition to 
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the two Armstrong scouts two each of the same class were ordered from 
three other firms, but the Adventure and its fellow ship differ in 
respects from the other six vessels, chiefly in engineering details. ‘On 
feature in the engines is the fact that they have six cylinders to each 
three of which are thrown out of action at cruising speed. “ 

The vessel’s dimensions are: Length, 374 feet; beam, 38 feet 3 inches: 
depth moulded, 23 feet 3 inches; draft, 12 feet 6 inches; and di ’ 
2620 tons. The engines are of 16,000 horsepower, at 250 Fevolutions per 
minute, giving a piston speed of 1062%4 feet per minute. The Maximun 
number of revolutions on trial was 260.5 by the port engines, giyj " 
piston speed of 1107 feet per minute. There are twelve boilers of te 
latest Yarrow type. The bunker capacity is 450 tons, which will give 
the Adventure a radius of action of 4500 miles at 10 knots.—Pages 
Weekly. 


THe MANEUVERS OF THE COMBINED ATLANTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN 
Fieets.—According to advices to hand from the Mediterranean station the 
maneuvers of the combined Atlantic and Mediterranean fleets were contin. 
ued off Marmarice on May 3. In the morning the program was battle exer. 
cises, Vice-Admiral H. T. Greenfell, with the battleships Implacable, Pring 
of Wales, Queen, Venerable, Formidable, and four cruisers ing Rear- 
Admiral Bridgeman, with the battleships Victorious, Magniicent, Prince 
George, Mars, Illustrious, and four cruisers. The ships approached eah 
other in line abreast till they were about 9000 yards apart, when the Atlan 
tic fleet turned to starboard into line ahead and the Mediterranean fleet tp 
port, also into line ahead, this movement bringing the two fleets into par- 
allel courses, with the cruisers of each side leading. The courses grade 
ally converged till the fleets were about 4000 yards distant from each other, 
firing going on meanwhile. By then the Atlantic cruisers had drawn 
slightly ahead of the Mediterranean cruisers, and they turned away to port, 
still on parallel courses, and went away from the battle squadrons. Th 
Mediterranean battle fleet was now a little in advance of the Atlantic battle 
fleet, and some of the after guns of the latter were masked and of no use 
The Atlantic fleet turned to starboard to bring them into action again, and 
later turned again to port, firing at the sterns of the Mediterranean ships, 
which were by this time well ahead. The Mediterranean fleet turned to 
starboard, and the Atlantic Fleet made a similar movement, bringing th 
Atlantic fleet into line abreast, with their sterns to the Mediterranean fleet, 
which was coming up in line ahead on their port quarter. The action 
ceased at 11.15, by which time the cruisers had become entirely separated 
from the battle fleets, and the battleships of the Mediterranean fleet were 
apparently in the better position. A probable forecast of the result of the 
action is a victory for the Mediterranean fleet, the guns of the Atlante 
fleet having been masked by the position of the ships to a considerable 
extent. A feature of the exercise was the smoke emitted from the ships, 
especially those with water-tube boilers; it was so dense at times as © 
obscure the signals. ’ : 

The maneuvers were continued the same afternoon, the exercises being 
between Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. Lambton and Rear-Admiral Prine 
Louis of Battenburg. The same ships were engaged, except the Vi 
and Victorious, which did not take part. The battle proceeded on mach 
the same lines as in the forenoon, the fleets steaming in line ahead m 
gradually converging lines, till the range was reduced to about 5000 
when the Atlantic fleet altered course together by 16 points, which brought 
them into line ahead, steaming in the opposite direction, and then steet 
across the tail of the Mediterranean ships. Action ceased when the leading 
ships of the Atlantic fleet were abreast of the rear ship of the Mediter- 
ranean. A forecast of the result would give the action to the 
fleet. The ships all joined up at 4 p.m., and at 5 exercised man over 
board,” and afterwards getting torpedo nets out and in before separating 
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i n the following day the program was again battle exer- 
ie te sie Contain G. A. Callaghan, with the battleships Prince of 
Wales Formidable, Implacable, Queen, and two cruisers, and Captain J. L. 
Marx, of the Atlantic fleet, with the battleships Mars, Illustrious, Magnifi- 
nt, Prince George, and two cruisers. The fleets met at a range of about 
: ) yards, the Atlantic fleet in line ahead and the Mediterranean fleet in 
ee breast. The Atlantic ships turned to starboard, and the Mediter- 
ranean ships to starboard into line ahead. This maneuver brought the fleets 
into parallel courses going in opposite directions. Action continued in this 
formation for some time; as the fleets passed each other they turned gradu- 
ally to port and starboard respectively, and so kept relative positions and 
distance till nearly the end of the action, when the Atlantic fleet crossed 
the tail of the Mediterranean fleet. The probable result would be a win 
for the Atlantic fleet, their formation at the latter end of the exercise 
being better for concentrating fire. The fleets joined up at 11.30 and pro- 
ceeded into Marmarice, the exercises having ended. The Atlantic fleet 

led to Malta, carrying out a full-power and passage trial en route.— 


nited Service Gazette. 


Our annual maneuvers date from 1888, prior to which year our squadrons 
rately or never united for combined operations. To-day it is not found to 
be vitally necessary to partially mobilize the fleet for strategical maneuvers 
every year. We now maintain a vastly increased number of heavy ships 
in commission, so that considerable fleets can be assembled and large 
squadrons be pitted against each other without attracting much attention 
at British breakfast tables. In pursuance of the strategic policy lately 
adopted by the Admiralty, our Mediterranean and Atlantic fleets met off 
Rhodes on the 27th ult., and engaged in combined maneuvers until May 6. 
The naval force thus assembled in the fine harbor of Marmarice consisted 
of thirteen battleships and ten cruisers, besides four destroyers and other 
craft. Included in this assembly were the second and third cruiser squad- 
rons, under Rear-Admirals Prince Louis of Battenburg and the Hon. H. 
Lambton, so that six flag officers shared in the operations. After coaling 
and other preliminaries, the exercises commenced on May 2 and continued 
during three days. 

On the first day the Mediterranean fleet, under Sir Compton Domvile, 
maneuvered against the Atlantic fleet under Vice-Admiral Sir William 
May, and Reuter’s agency has furnished, in outline, an account of what 
took place. The contending fleets, starting from separate rendezvous, 
sighted each other about 10.30 a. m., each being then formed in line abreast. 
For the purposes of these “ PZ” battle exercises, no distinction was made 
in the fighting value of these several units, except that cruisers ranked as 
such. The main object of the exercise, we learn, was for each of the rival 
fleets to gain a tactical advantage over its adversary. At about 10,000 
yards range the Atlantic fleet changed its formation to line ahead, a 
maneuver which was shortly afterwards adopted by Sir Compton Domvile. 
he fleets were then steering parallel courses, both steaming in the same 
direction, but at what speed is not stated. This course was held for nearly 
an hour, when the Atlantic fleet altered course sixteen points and endeav- 
ored to concentrate its fire upon the rear ships of the Mediterranean fleet 
by slightly converging upon them. As a counter move the Mediterranean 

also changed its course sixteen points, and soon afterwards the action 
The shortest range that day was about 7000 yards, indicating that 
exercise was mainly designed to afford practice to the admirals in 
approaching a hostile squadron under the most advantageous conditions. 
On the following day the rear-admirals of the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
fleets directed the operations, whilst later in the day Prince Louis of Bat- 
. maneuvered against the Hon. H. Lambton. Again, on the 4th 
mst, the senior captains in each fleet, Captain J. L. Marx and Captain 
G. A. Callaghan, were afforded an opportunity of obtaining experience. 
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Of the results of these competitions nothing is known outside the 
nor is it desirable that the knowledge gained should be Published. A 
correspondent of the Standard, who very properly refrains from divuls: 
any confidential information, contends, however, that these battle 
are somewhat less instructive to the junior officers of the navy than mi 
be expected. Our -flag officers and captains, he states, are practically 
only officers engaged in these maneuvers who are able to gauge the vi 
of the various tactical movements. The general and special ideas which 
the key to the formations employed, he states, and without which ie 
incomprehensible, are sent to the captains of ships and marked a 
Some days after the conclusion of the maneuvers, plotted charts, show 
the tracts and ranges, are circulated among the officers, by which time, this 
correspondent complains, all interest in the game has evaporated, There 
may be grounds for this stricture, although we should suppose it possi 
for junior officers to be able to follow the general meaning of each tactics 
exercise. Whether the actual conclusions and lessons ought to be revealed 
to a large number of junior officers is open to question. The same om. 
respondent, in a somewhat captious mood, argues that all such maneuyes 
as at present conducted tend to indefinite results and drawn battles. There 
we venture to differ from him, although he seems to have witnessed the 
recent maneuvers in the Levant. By careful plotting of the relative pa. 
tions, ranges, and times, it is assuredly possible to cull practical 
although the merely casual observer, unprovided with plotted results, my 
easily draw wrong conclusions.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


af 


i 


The naval maneuvers in the Channel, about which so much mystery was 
involved, and in which 186 ships were engaged, have terminated, the Ref 
fleet annihilating the Blue fleet (which was to get past it from Spithead 
to Torbay) in an action six miles north of Alderney. The Red fet 
which was the stronger, was stationed at Portland. In order to reach 
Torbay within the time allowed, the Blue fleet had three main routes from 
which to choose: (1) It could run down the Solent and steer direct for 
Torquay, or (2) take the somewhat longer route along the south coast of 
the Isle of Wight and proceed direct from St. Catherine’s Point to Torbay, 
or (3) make a wide sweep over to the French coast, and then run in 
Torbay. 

The last route was the one chosen by the Blue admiral. The Red fleet, 
which was to prevent Blue from passing, took up a position to the south 
west of Portland, with the cruiser Grafton and a division of 
watching the waters to the north, and the cruiser Dido and another div 
sion of destroyers watching the waters to the south. The new fast scout 
Sentinel, with several torpedo-gunboats and a division of destroyers, were 
sent up Channel to get into touch with the enemy immediately he appeared 
The Sentinel performed excellently, and got touch of the enemy at 9a m, 
immediately communicating the news to the main body of the Red fleet y 
destroyers. The Red fleet gave chase, and at three o'clock ; 
came into action, which lasted thirty minutes, Red gaining an easy victory. 
The various ships engaged are now returning to their ordinary dubes 
The chief lessons learned were concerned with the quick communicate 
of news from the scouts to the main fleet.—United Service Gasette. 


Important changes are about to be made in connection with the traming 
of naval cadets after they complete their terms at the Osborne 
Britannia Colleges and embark for instruction in sea-going duties. A shore 
establishment has been provided at Bermuda where cadets will pursue & 
studies between the cruises of the Jsis and Highflyer, sea-going traimig 
ships. The cruiser Eclipse, now in the Reserve at Devonport, will a 
be engaged in this service, although only two vessels will cruise at om 
time. The following program has been issued at Devonport: . 
embark in Eclipse and Highflyer at Plymouth on September 15; ships 
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ember 18, and arrive at Bermuda on October 8; first term com- 
r 10 and ends January 6, 1906. Eclipse leaves for England 
bout January 17, and cadets proceed on leave. Eclipse cadets 


leave 
mences OF 
ree bruary 5. Highflyer’s cadets’ holidays, January 7 to 21. Sec- 
ond ems January 22 and ends April 21. Highflyer leaves for 
April 23; cadets proceed on leave. Highflyer cadets join /sis 


August 23.—United Service Gaszeite. 


A New Navat Base.—The intentions of the Admiralty in regard to the 
new naval base at Rosyth have at last been disclosed, and on 
#, in the House of Commons, when the second reading of the Naval 
Works Bill was reached, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty announced that 
tt had been decided to construct a first-class naval base at Rosyth and to 
grandon the dockyard extension at Chatham. This decision is of the 
utmost importance, and will be welcomed by all naval officers, as Chatham 
is exceedingly difficult of access and remote from the route into the 
Atlantic round the north of Scotland; besides, the channel up the Medway 
is liable to be blocked by the sinking of a single ship in time of war. 

Mr. Lee, in the course of his statement, said the decision the Admiralty 
has arrived at is the result of a change, not of mind, but of circumstances 
and conditions. The new policy which has removed a number of ineffec- 
tive ships from the navy has greatly reduced the need for berthing and 
docking facilities and for repairs, and the result is that a very large amount 
of berthing and docking accommodation has been set free, and has thus 
rendered unnecessary, at all events for the time being, the large extension 
formerly contemplated at Chatham. Moreover, there is a prospect that for 
the future our ships will be more powerful but fewer in number, and 
hence less space will be needed for their accommodation. But of such 
accommodation as will be required, there is a shortage on the east coast, 
and hence the determination to make the extensions at Rosyth, which 
possesses greater strategic, economic, and industrial advantages than 
Chatham, and is especially valuable because of its accessibility at all states 
of the tide. As for Rosyth, that place has been carefully studied and ex- 
amined, and plans drawn on the most comprehensive scale which provides 
for a first-class naval port, past experience showing that new dockyards 
are generally laid out on too cramped a scale, so that it is difficult to 
extend them afterwards. The Admiralty are also anxious that the new 
yard shall contain everything of the best in modern appliances. Elaborate 
investigations have been made to arrive at the experience, not only of our 
own country, but of foreign nations in the matter, and complete sketch 
plans—not working plans—have been prepared for a naval base of the 
most complete kind. It is not, however, intended to construct a base on 
that scale at present. Only immediate needs, or the needs of the near 
future, are to be considered, but if a future Board of Admiralty wishes to 
extend the works, they will find a perfectly clear field open to them. 

bing in detail the works now proposed, Mr. Lee explained that 

there will be a closed basin of the largest size—1200 feet by 1500 feet— 
a large graving dock with pumping plant, an entrance lock to the closed 
basin, which can be used as a dock itself in case of need, the necessary 
tepairing shop, and equipment for repairing large ships, railway communi- 
cations connecting the works with the main railway systems of the country, 
necessary water supply, works in connection with the diversion of 
toads, and a good deal of foreshore reclamation and dredging to make the 
accessibility easy at all times. The total cost of all this will be two and 
a half millions, including the £200,000 already voted for preliminary work. 

In regard to the great question as to whether Rosyth is necessary and 
that the Admiralty in deciding to sacrifice the proposed works at Chatham 
in favor of developing the new Scotch base, is exercising a wise discretion, 
we have at present nothing beyond the bare statement of Mr. Lee to guide 
um coming to a conclusion. Mr. Gibson Bowles, however, as shown by 
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his remarks in the House, is very dubious as to the wisdom of the oni 
and as the case of Gibraltar proves, he is an authority of no monn ai 
But in this, as in all similar cases, we have no choice but to trust to 
expert advisers of the First Lord, who were stated by Mr. Lee to be the 
mous. A sort of naval base is needed on the Forth, partly on scm 
strategical considerations, and partly because better accommodation 
be obtained there for the same money than at Chatham. It would be fr 
to argue that if Rosyth is strategically inevitable, the Admiralty jg 
posing to do too little, but in reality that way madness lies. A verainl 
ago everybody was calling for the immediate equipment of this 
with everything necessary for defence, whatever the cost. Now we have 
learned again that cutting our coat without regard to our cloth is a Tuinows 
policy, and we are not disposed to criticise a Department of State fy 
realizing its ideals by degrees. It is impossible to question the Admi 
decision, because the means do not exist. We have to act on the 
sumption that that department contains the pick of the navy’s brains, By 
then naval opinion, even the best, changes. It is easily conceivable thy 
the next Board of Admiralty may agree with Mr. Gibson Bowles, just % 
the next Army Council may agree with Lord Wemyss about the possibil. 
ties of invasion. What is the practical value of this consideration? If 
were allowed to dominate every other, it is clear that neither the Admiralty 
nor the War Office would ever be allowed to make any change involving 
expenditure on permanent works—which would be, to say the least, absurd 
However, the Admiralty have pledged themselves to go ahead with their 
project, and as to whether the country will sufficiently benefit to justify 
the expenditure, time only will show.—United Service Gazette. 


ITALY. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 


Name. Displacement. Where Building. Remarks. 

Battleships. 
BROGRE cccc cccccccccccece 12,625 Gov't Yard, Spezia. Building. 
Napoli ...... cccececeeee 12,625 * “ Naples. « 
Vittorio Emanuele .. 12,425 as » Castellamare. Launched October!, 1%, 
Regina Elena.......... 12,625 « Spezia. « June 19, 194. 

Armored Cruiser. 
San Giorgio ............ 10,000 Gov't Yard, Castellamare. Building. 
San Marco ..........++.- 10,000 + = 7 
TE waccedccccaccecs coves > ——~—_s wee eeeseses Projected. 
BERG onccce ccce ceccccce en" ~~  stebes denne “ 
JAPAN. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 
Name. Displacement. Where Building. Remarks. 
Battleships. 
Nn. . cocncenceos 16,500 Elswick. Launched Mar. 2, 1%, 
EE 16,500 Vickers. Launched July 4, 196. 
De eentabainiedbiqveses 16,500 Yokosuka. Building. 
Armored Cruisers. 

Rondd cade nsse codecectepve 12,000 Kure. Building. 
Buccescccccecececcccccece = a ” 
Diditabusddescccrcsecevene “ “ Projected. 


The naval forces of Japan are far from being reduced by the decisive 
engagement. In addition to the Russian ships that were captured, many 
vessels are building. The battleships Katori and Kashima, which ate ® 
hand in this country, cannot, of course, be delivered during the progres 
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i A battleship of very large tonnage is in course of con- 
— at Yokosuka, and will, we believe, be armed with four 12-inch, 
twelve 10-inch, and twelve 4.7-inch guns. In addition, two armored 
cruisers of 11,000 tons have been laid down at Kure, and it is stated each 
will carry four 12-inch and six 10-inch guns, so that it will be hard to 
tinouish them from battleships. Finally, it is reported that twenty-five 
destroyers are being built, fifteen of them in the dockyards and ten in 
apanese private ards. At Yokosuka are building—the Hatsushima, 
Jot Kisaragi, Hibiki, Makaba, and Hatsuyuki; and four at Sasebo— 
the Yugure, Yudachi, Mikadzuke, and Nowake; two at the Maizuru yard 
the Yunagi and Quite; two at Kure—the Uschio and Nenobi; four at 
the Mitsubichiu establishment at Nagasaki—the Shiratsuyu, Shiraywki, 
Matsukase, and Shirotaye; four at the Nowasaki Yard, Kobi—the Asakase, 
Horukase, Shigure, and Hatsuharu; and two at a private yard at Osaka— 
the Asatsuyuw and Ayakase—Army and Navy Gazette. 


The battleship which Japan is now commencing at the Yokosuka yard 
will be very formidable, although it will not represent quite such a heavy 
offensive power as our Dreadnought with its ten 12-inch guns. The pres- 
ent intention is to arm this Japanese ship with four 12-inch, twelve 10- 
inch, and twelve 4.7-inch guns. The last-named are for defensive attack 

inst torpedo craft, and in this there is recognition of the potentialities 
of the destroyer and torpedo-boat, which Admiral Togo did so much to 
make a reality in the battle in the Sea of Japan. The new battleship will 
be heavily armored, for her displacement is estimated at 19,000 tons. The 
speed provided for is in some respects disappointing, as it is intended to 
arrange only for 1814 knots, which will necessitate 25,000 I. H. P.—United 
Service Gazette. 


The captured Russian ships have been renamed and classed as follows: 
Orel, named Jwami, and classed with the Mikasa; Nikolai I, Iki, classed 
with Chin Yen; Apraksin and Seniavin, named Okinoshima and Mino- 
shima, and the Japanese are now trying to think of a class in which they 
can include such ships. Of course, the only really valuable prize is the 
Orel—Engineer. 


The battleship Peresviet and the armored cruiser Bayan have been 
raised at Port Arthur, and the Variag has been raised at Chemulpo. It is 
aay that the Polteva, Pobiéda, and Pallada will all be recovered.— 

acht. 


Stee, Fuoatinc Dock 1n JAPpAN.—There was launched on May 4 at 
Nagasaki, by the Mitsu Bishi Dockyard and Engine Works, for use at 
their repairing yard which they are establishing at Kobe, a steel floating 
dock of the following dimensions: Length, 387 feet 6.5 inches; length over 
all, 412 feet 6.5 inches; breadth, 85 feet 14 inch; depth, 41 feet 7.25 inches; 
lifting power, 7000 tons. This dock will accommodate the largest of the 
merchant vessels owned in Japan. It is expected to be completed this 
month—Nautical Gazette. 


THE Katori.—A signal honor has been paid by the Emperor of Japan 
to the warship-building industry of this country by arranging that’ their 
tial Highnesses Prince and Princess Arisugawa should launch the 
latest battleship for the Japanese navy from the works of Messrs. Vickers 
axim, Limited, on Tuesday of next week—an honor which is not 

de c, in view of the service rendered to that navy by the many 
British-built warships which, in the moment of Japanese peril, achieved 
such a pronounced victory under Admiral Togo’s command. The appro- 
Priateness of the compliment to the Vickers’ works is further indicated by 
that it was at these works that Togo’s battleship, the Mikasa, was 
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built. The Katori is one of two vessels ordered in this : 
diately before the outbreak of the war; the other is the Kash rad 
constructed by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitforth & Co., Limited, va 
Elswick works. These two ships have several points of resemblanee 
although in their dimensions and details they differ considerably, In the 
details there has been utilized to some extent the experience gained in the 
various actions against the Russian fleet off Port Arthur; but the 
were probably too far advanced to enable the main element of design 1 
be arranged according to the dictates of modern strategy, as ely 
by recent fleet actions. It is, however, important to note that the vessely 
are superior to the three battleships laid down for the British navy after 
the ordering of these two Japanese vessels, in respect especially of gu 
power. We have already written generally about the Kashima, so that in 
the present instance we confine ourselves to a description of the Katog 

The length between perpendiculars is 420 feet, and over all 455 feet 9 
inches; the breadth is 78 feet, and the depth to upper deck 44 feet. The 
draft in fighting condition will be 27 feet, when the displacement will k 
15,950 tons. As to gun-fire—which is the most important element in a 
ship of the line—the Katori will mount pairs of 12-inch guns in barbettes 
at the forward and aft end of the upper deck. These are of the Vicker 
type, weighing 57 tons, and they will deliver their 850-pound projectiles 
with a velocity and energy which will enable them at six miles range tp 
perforate armor 9 inches in thickness, and at four miles range to defeat 
modern armor about 13 inches in thickness. There are four 10-inch 
mounted singly in barbettes at each corner of the main citadel, Th 
Vickers’ guns of this type fire a 500-pound shot with an energy sufficiest 
to perforate at six miles range armor 6% inches thick, and at four mile 
range, 9 inches thick. In the armament of the British vessels of the 
King Edward VII class the guns corresponding to these 10-inch weapons 
are only 9.2-inch caliber, so that the Japanese ship has a considerabe 
superiority. In addition, the Katori mounts twelve 6-inch guns witha 
a concentrated casemate amidships; each gun, however, is entirely sem 
rated by armor screens. 

This completes the main armament of the Katori. One round from 
these twenty main guns represents a collective energy of nearly 37500 
foot-tons. As the 12-inch guns may fire two projectiles per minute, the 
10-inch guns three rounds, and each 6-inch gun ten rounds, the tot 
weight of shot which may be discharged in a minute is 
representing a collective energy of approximately 1,400,000 foot-tons. All 
four 12-inch guns may be trained on the broadside. The two 10-inch gua 
and six 6-inch guns are similarly utilizable on the broadside, so that on 
minute’s possible broadside fire is 15,800 pounds, with a collective energy 
of over 900,000 foot-tons. As two 12-inch guns, two 10-inch guns, am 
two 6-inch guns may be fired ahead, the vessel may maintain a very het 
pursuit, discharging per minute four projectiles of 850 pounds, six of $@ 
pounds, and twenty of 100 pounds. ; 

For the repelling of torpedo attack there are mounted, in protected pos 
tions in various parts of the ship, twelve 12'4-pounder, three 3- 
and six Maxim guns. Finally, the Katori has five submerged tubes for the 
firing of 18-inch torpedoes. 

The armor on the new ship is arranged on the system first introduced 
into the Mikasa, ten of the 6-inch guns being in a concentrated casemate 
amidships instead of in a series of separate casemates. The whole of th 
broadside, from some distance below the water-line to the upper deck, is 
armored. The main belt is 9 inches, reduced gradually to 4 inches t 
the stem, and to 3% inches at the stern. The minimum thickness of the 
upper parts of the broadside armor is 6 inches. Armored bulkheads a 
carried across the ship at the forward and aft ends of the citadel. Tea 
of the 6-inch guns are placed within this 6-inch armor, but each i 8 
lated from its neighbors by transverse and longitudinal armor bu 
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r deck there has been constructed for the two remaining 6-inch 
ial armored battery. These guns have a very advantageous 
dealing with torpedo attack. The 12-inch gun barbettes 


On the uppe 
ition for : 
~~ armor 10 inches in thickness generally, and those for the 10-inch 
ms have 6-inch armor. The ammunition hoists of all the guns are 


The third element in design has reference to the speed, and in this case 
the specified rate is 1814 knots; but as the Mikasa very considerably ex- 
ceeded her designed rate, it would not be surprising if in this case also 

knots is realized. The propelling machinery is of the type now usually 

in battleships, there being two sets of four-cylinder triple-expan- 
sion engines, balanced on the Yarrow-Schlick-Tweedy system. The high- 
wre cylinder is 3512 inches, the intermediate 56 inches, and the low- 
ure cylinders, each 63 inches in diameter, the stroke in all cases being 
@ inches. It is anticipated that with 120 revolutions per minute, and 
steam at 200 pounds pressure, the engines will develop 16,000 indicated 
er. The steam pressure at the boilers is to be 230 pounds per 
re inch, The engines are designed to turn the propellers inwards 
when going ahead, and the starting platform is in the center of the ship. 
Wrought-steel columns form the supports of the cylinders, which are 
independent castings, while the back supports are of the ordinary cast-iron 
A-frame type, with ample slipper-guide surfaces. This gives a fine open 
ine. Stephenson link-motion is adopted for working the valves, which 
are of the piston type on the high-pressure and intermediate cylinders, 
and of the double-ported flat design on the low-pressure cylinders. The 
crank-shaft is in two interchangeable pieces, and the propeller shaft is 18 
inches in diameter, with a 10-inch hole. The propellers have four blades, 
the diameter being 17 feet 3 inches; they are made entirely of bronze. 
There are four condensers placed in the wings of the ship, the collective 
cooling surface being 17,000 square feet. As to the boilers, these are of 
the latest. improved Niclausse type, twenty in number, located in three 
sepatate boiler-rooms. The heating surface is 44,000 square feet—a ratio 
of 275 square feet per indicated horsepower. The total grate area is 1334 
square feet. There is, of course, a complete system of pumps, with the 
addition of independent air-pumps, which are now almost universally 
adopted in connection with large high-power marine installations. 

The total coal capacity is 2100 tons, which will give the ship a high 
tadius of action. Special attention has been given to the ventilation and 
general comfort of the living quarters of the ship. The thermo-tank sys- 
tem of ventilation has been fitted for the cabins and crew spaces, and for 
ventilating and cooling the magazines and shell-rooms. A complete system 
of steam-heating is adopted for the officers’ quarters and crew spaces, 
and electricity is used in connection with ventilation as well as for lighting 
the ship. The vessel will have a total complement of 980 officers and 
men.—Engineering. 


RUSSIA. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 
Name. Displacement. Where Building. Remarks. 
Smperor Paul T........... 16,000 St. Petersburg (Baltic 
Yard). Building. 
Avdrei Pervosvannui..... 16,000 St. Petersburg (Galer- 
ney Island). Launched May, 1905. 
a 13,516 St. Petersburg. Launched Aug. 29, 1903 
BvBtaB eee eee eee ee 18,500 Nicolaiev. Building. 
ivan Zlatoust.............. 12,500 Sevastopol. = 
Coast Defence Iron Clad 
Admiral Boutakof ........ 6,000 St. Petersburg. Building. 
Protected Cruisers. 
Es deccccce cece 6,750 Nicolaiev. Under trial. 
= oe 6,7 Sevastopol. Under trial. 
EE 6.7 St. Petersburg. Building. 
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The Russian battleship Andrei Pervosvannyi, of 16,630 tons, was 
at the Galerny Island Yard, St. Petersburg, last month, and a Sister ship 
the Pavel IJ, is in hand in the Baltic Yard. A great deal of : 
surrounds the new Russian ships, but, as we have already an 
number are building from funds raised by private subscriptions, One 
these, the torpedo cruiser Dobrovoletz, was launched at the Putiloff Yani 
on June 11. The Yacht says that Russia is preparing to build, Of actually 
building, three armored cruisers of the Bayan class—the Admiral Makorof 
Pallada, and a new Bayan; as also four gunboats of the G liak class 
named after the vessels lost—Gyliak, Korietz, Sivoutch, and Bobr Te 
river gunboats are also mentioned—the Oratschanin, Mongol, Buriat, S. 
boikalets, Sibiriek, Koreia, Kirgis, Kalmuk, Amurets, and Ussuriets: ty 
destroyers of 300 tons, the Lietnant Melejeff and Inzhener Mechanit 
Anastosof. In addition to these, the names of twenty other destroyers ap 
given, some of them being those of destroyers lost in the present war, anj 
others named after officers who have distinguished themsely i 
Jurassovky, Lieut. Sergeieff, and Engineers Sverieff and Dmitrieffi—Army 
and Navy Gazette. 


As a result of the war with Japan, Russia’s fighting force of armord 
ships, exclusive of eight battleships in the Black Sea, has been reduced tp 
the following : 


Name. Class. Displacement. Year Completed, 
PEL debe saces cobees Armored Cruiser 12,336 1900 
hts ttnen aatedes cece - 12,130 1898 
Pamyat Azova...........- " 6,734 1890 
EE ss-censsesce e Battleship 9,244 1890 
ED dsttercces cece - 9,891 1875 
General Admiral.......... Armored Cruiser 4,722 1875 
Gertzog Edinburgski...... - 5,050 1877 


And of these, the only two modern ships, the Gromoboi and Rossia, at 
shut up in Vladivostok. 


Of the eight armored ships in the Black Sea, but one, the Knias Potem 
kine Tavritchesky, can be considered up to date. 
The following is a complete list of the Russian “interned” ships: 
Tsarevitch at Kiachau. 
Diana at Saigon. 
Askold at Shanghai. 
Aurora at Manila. 
Oleg at Manila. 
Zemichug at Manila. 
Leana at San Francisco. 
Mandzur at Shanghai. 
II torpedo-boat destroyers at various Chinese ports. 
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Speed. Per cent Per cent 
completed completed 
No. Name. Knots. Where Building. Aug. 1, 1906, Sept. 1, 1906. 
1 

inginia..«-++++-++++: 19 Newport News. 91.4 92.9 
: ieee De eegnecesee 19 Moran Bros. Co. Ti. 79.6 
15 Georgia «+. +++++-+++- 19 Bath Iron Works. 85. 86.4 
16 New Jersey --------- 19 Fore River Shipbl’g Co. 87.7 89.3 
i? Rhode Island .....--- 19 Fore River Shipbl’g Co. 92.1 93. 
1g Connecticut .. ------ 18 Navy Yard, New York. 83.7 86.2 
#@ Louisiana ....-------- 18 Newport News. 82.8 86.4 
@ Vermont .....----++-- 18 Fore River Shipbl’g Co. 57.1 61.4 
i Kansas «-.----++0+-++- 18 New York 8. B. Co. 57.8 60.1 
@ Minnesota........---- 18 Newport News. 69.9 71.2 
@ Mississippi......----- 17 Wm. Cramp & Sons. 34.5 38.7 
MH [daho....-..-+++ e000 7 Wm. Cramp & Sons. 31.2 33.7 
% New Hampshire..... 18 New York Shipbl'g Co. 15.2 18.2 

Armored Oruisers 

6 California.........+-- 22 Union Iron Works. 80.4 81.8 
§ South Dakota........ 22 Union Iron Works. 78.9 80.6 
10 Tennessee.........--- 22 Wm. Cramp & Sons. 82. 84.3 
ti Washington ........-. 22 New York Shipbl'g Co. 82. 83.9 
® North Carolina ...... 22 Newport News. 122 16. 
18 Montana ............. 22 Newport News. 10.8 18. 

Protected Orutsers 
® St. Louis ............ 22 Neafie & Levy Co. ™14 76.7 
Ml Milwaukee........... 22 Union Iron Works, 79. 80.6 
@ Charleston........... 22 Newport News. 79. 99.7 

Gunboat. 
18 Paducah.......... ... 12 Gas Engine & Power Co. 92.4 100. 
Scout Crutsers 

Raabe teccssocecccccs Bath Iron Works 0 0 
Birmingham ............. Fore River Shipbl'g Co. 0 4.7 
BN TINebsédcescceces Fore River Shipbl’g Co. 0 4.3 


UNITED STATES. 
VESSELS BUILDING. 


ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY, TORPEDOES. 


CaLimpRATION oF GUNS. 


The battleshi 


Commonwealth has left Ply- 





mouth to carry out “calibrating trials” of her guns in Bantry Bay. Rear- 
Admiral Percy Scott, Lieutenant F. C. Dreyer, gunnery lieutenant of the 
Exmouth, and other artillery experts are on board for the purpose of 
supervising the trials, which will extend over ten days. The object of 
calibrating trials,” which are a new feature in the testing of warships, is to 
ascertain what may be called the “ personal error” of the guns. The ship 
will be moored fore-and-aft in smooth water, so as to give an absolutely 
steady gun platform, and the targets, a line of buoys, will be moored at a 
range about 4000 yards—from her. In a line with the targets will 

be an observation station, connected with the ship by telephone, and from 
this the fall of each shot will be noted. The sights of all the guns will 
be set to 4000 yards (if that be the range), and each will be fired in turn 
a many times as may be necessary to establish the normal fall of its shot, 
for possible variations in the cordite, etc. The gun which throws 

nearest on the mark will then be “bogey,” and adjustments in sighting 
will be made to the others so as to ensure that, when the range is given 
the “spotting” position as 3000, 4000, or 5000 yards, or whatever it 
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may be, the gun, if laid true, will reach that range. If the hopes of the 
Admiralty in introducing these tests are fulfilled, the problems of the 
trol and concentration of fire will be greatly simpli ed.—United Sema 


Gazette. 


Gun AccipENT.—A serious accident occurred on board the Magnificen; 
on the 14th ult., when at target practice off Tetuan, on the Moorish 
by which Lieutenant Stobart, R. N., and four men lost their lives, and 
two officers and ten other men were more or less injured. It appears there 
was a missfire in one of the 6-inch guns; the breech of the gun Was opened 
to ascertain the cause, when the cartridge exploded, igniting two others 
in the casemate, more or less injuring everyone in the casemate. —United 
Service Institution. 


The cruisers Cumberland and Essex, producing three guns’ crews each, 
recently competed on board the Cumberland for the best crew at th 
6-inch loader, the test being to put the largest number of rounds 
the loader in two minutes. Two of the crews from each ship were blue 
jackets and one marines. The contest, which was very exciting, resulted 
in a tie between the marines of the Cumberland and the bluejackets of 
the Essex, both crews putting in 39 rounds, a very creditable perform 
ance.—United Service Gazette. 


ConTrAct For BATTLESHIP GuNs AND Mounts.—Rear-Admiral Mason, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, has awarded the contracts for guns and 
mounts for the battleship New Hampshire and the armored cruisers North 
Carolina and Montana, bids for which were recently opened. The Bethle 
hem Steel Company was awarded the contract for four 12-inch at 
$51,644 each, and eight 8-inch mounts at $19,990 each. The Midvale Sted 
Company received the contracts for thirty-two 6-inch guns at $12,860 each: 
twelve 7-inch guns at $14,355 each; eight 8-inch guns at $17,142 each; and 
thirty-three 6-inch mounts at $7,5888 each. The guns are to be 
with spare parts and accessories, while the mounts are to be complete, 
with sights.—Nautical Gazette. 


Fretp-Gun AMMUNITION IN 1905.—The French are experimenting with 
a combined shrapnel and high-explosive shell. The idea is simple; the 
bullets are packed in a high-explosive composition (such as ammonal) 
instead of resin. When the shell is burst in air by the time arrangement 
of the T. and P. fuse, the composition simply burns without exploding; 
when the percussion arrangement of the fuse acts on impact, it fires 4 
primer which detonates the composition, causing the shrapnel to burst 
like a high-explosive shell. This projectile is specially intended for a+ 
tacking shielded guns. ; 

The Germans still adhere to H.E. shell as well as shrapnel for ther 
new equipment, but (like most other nations) have abandoned picric acid 
(lyddite or melinite) for field shell as being difficult to detonate without 
a dangerously large fulminate primer. In fact it may be said that the pri 
cipal Continental nations which use H. E. shell (Germany, France, Austra, 
Italy, and Switzerland) use ordinary smokeless gunpowder as the burster 
for their H. E. shells. 

Messrs. Ehrhardt seem to be the only firm who can produce a shrapnel 
with black powder smoke composition free from prematures; this 
effect by very carefully consolidating the bullets by pressure so that they 
do not grind together. All other makers use either ghoaghesie acid of red 
amorphous phosphorous in fine dust, mixed with an equal quantity of 
grain black powder. This substance is less sensitive to friction than 
powder and gives a dense white cloud of smoke.—Journal Royal Artillery. 
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The full report upon the gunlayers’ competition in 1904 has been issued, 
from the statistical tables included in the report some very significant 
and interesting facts may be deduced. It is true that the range was 1000 
longer than in the previous year, and that by the recently-issued 
regulations the old conditions as regards range are to be returned to, and 
in view of this fact the Admiralty are inclined to think that the improve- 
ment which was shown in the 1903 return was, on the whole, maintained 
in 1904. The —— ~— of an order oe — — the 
Fleet at the head, with the Mediterranean and the “ Tenders” 
second and third, respectively, and last on the list comes the Australian 
Squadron. The average number of points per gun made by the twelve 
vessels of the Channel Fleet, which fired in all 167 guns, was 56.76, and 
the best score made in the squadron was by the Cesar, which scored 94.42 
ints. The best individual performance a the fleet was that of Sergeant 
C. Wall, R. M. A., of the C@sar, who made a score of 87.06 points 
, 6-inch gun. Three men tried for first place with the 12-inch 
ieces—P.O. H. Valentine, of the Jilustrious, P.O. W. J. Ansell, of the 
ajestic, and P.O. F. R. Bragg, of the Victorious, each making a total 
score of 68.53 points. In the Mediterranean twenty ships competed with 
# guns, and the number of points per gun obtained was 50.95. The best 
ship in the squadron was the Formidable, with a score of 80.27 points. In 
this fleet the Venerable’s 12-inch gun, laid by P.O. A. Stewart, made a 
score of 88.11 points, and three ships tied for the best 6-inch gun per- 
formance with a score of 76.24. The Bellona, which headed the “ Tender” 
Squadron, made a score of 71.63 points per gun. In this squadron eight 
vessels competed with thirty-nine guns, and the average number of points 
m was 43.37. 
Min the other squadrons we do not find such satisfactory results, although 
no squadron made a lower score than thirty points per gun. But several 
vessels could not make twenty points, and the results in the cruiser squad- 
ron were far from satisfactory. Thanks to the Drake and the Good Hope, 
which each made averages of over fifty points, the six vessels with their 
eighty-four guns succeeded in making a score of 36.37 points per gun. But 
the best that the Donegal and Kent could do with their heavy guns was 
953 points per gun, and the Monmouth was little better with 19.06. This 
looks very bad beside the 64.17 points and 86.49 of the Drake and Good 
Hope. The home fleet is even further down the list, the ten vessels of the 
squadron having fired 130 guns and only obtained an average of 32.97 
points per gun. Of individual performances in this command the best is 
that of P.O. T. Brown, who with a 12-inch gun of the Exmouth made 
a score of 68.53, the average of this vessel being 44.42. But in the Royal 
Sovereign, Revenge, Russell, and Essex none of the heavy guns could even 
make a score of 20 points, and the Bedford’s points per gun (for heavy 
pieces) was 4.76. The shooting with the secondary armament appears to 
have been fair, but there is room for very considerable improvement in 
the handling of the larger guns. On the Australian station, which brings 
up the tail, there was no really bad performance, and the shooting is very 
even. The seven vessels competing fired fifty-six guns, and obtained an 
average of 30.86 points per gun. The Ewuryalus heads the list on the sta- 
tion with a score of 45.06 points. In all 108 vessels competed, firing 1171 
guns, and the everage number of points per gun in the twelve squadrons 
Was 43.22—Army and Navy Gazette. 


The British destroyers in full commission in home waters carried out 

t prize-firing and torpedo competitions recently, and the results are 
now announced. In the gunnery contest firing commenced at 1200 yards 
on a target 6 feet square, the vessels steaming towards the object at four- 
teen knots. The time allowed for firing was one minute and only actual 
hits counted. The Lee, with her five 6-pounders, obtained eleven hits in 
the minute, and with her one 12-pounder gun obtained four hits out of 
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eight shots in the same time. The Blackwater did not quite 
Lee’s score with the 6-pounders, but with the 12-pounder made : 
out of seven rounds. In the torpedo prize-firing each vessel discharge, 
two torpedoes fitted with collapsible heads while steaming at fifteen kat 
at a battleship steaming in the opposite direction at ten knots, T 
four destroyers took part in this competition, but only one, the W 
succeeded in scoring two hits. It may be thought that the firing in beh 
competitions is not what it might have been, but it must be borne ing 
that this is the first year that the firing has been carried out by the 
flotilla as a single squadron under its own admiral, and that the schem 
has not yet got thoroughly into working order. When it does, we 
confidently expect to see improvement.—Army and Navy Gazette, 


Tae New Exptosive “ Axire.”—A demonstration was given on T 
at the Works of Messrs. Kynoch, at Witton, near Birmingham, with te 
new smokeless powder axite. 

We quote the following from the Times: To illustrate the properties of 
the powder a series of experiments were carried out with military and 
sporting rifles. To prove the absence of risk of damage to the barrel by 
the use of axite, it was shown that a rifle from which ten rounds had bes 
fired twenty hours previously, and which had been laid aside untouched 
remained uninjured. The next experiments were designed to demonstrak 
the advantages attainable by the use of axite in combination with a mor 
modern breech action than that of the service rifle. A number of 375-99 
axite cartridges with 200 grain bullets fired from a rifle with Mauser action 
gave a mean velocity of 27.6 f.s. with a pressure of 20.95 tons, and whe 
a 215-grain bullet was used the velocity was 2498 f.s. and the pressun 
19.24 tons. Similar experiments with a service .303 rifle gave with anit 
a velocity of 2179 f.s. and a pressure of 15.76 tons, and with cordite 
2010 f.s. and 15.67 tons; with the axite, however, a larger charge ws 
required, about 34% grains against 31% of cordite. Samples of axite an 
of cordite were next heated to 110 degrees for an hour and tested io 
pressure; the former gave an increase of 6.1 per cent and the latter of gf 
per cent. The next experiment had to do with trajectories over a 
of 500 yards. While the mean height at 280 yards above the line of at 
was with five .303 service cordite cartridges 41.58 inches, it was with 
service axite 35.4 inches, with .375-.303 axite and 215-grain bullets 
inches, and with .375-.303 axite and 200-grain bullets 22.37 inches A 
temperature of explosion test yielded the result that after ten consecutive 
rounds at ten seconds’ intervals the temperature of the barrel rose ® 
71 degrees with axite and to 89 degrees with cordite. The lubricating 
action of axite was illustrated by firing three cordite cartridges from 4.3 
rifle, followed by one axite cartridge and then by another cordite cartridge; 
the increased average velocity of the last cordite cartridge as 
with the first three was measured as 97 f. s.—Page’s Weekly. 


Torrevo Acciwent.—The French ship Jauréguiberry recently had 4 
curious thing happen to her. She was struck under the starboard quartet 
by a torpedo with collapsible head fired from the Sagaie. The air flask of 
the torpedo exploded on impact, and the shock cracked and bent inward 
the ship’s plating, causing a considerable leak. 


TURBINE STEAMERS. 


Tue MANevuvertnc or Tursine STEAMERS.—While it has been admitted 
practically on all hands, that the steam-turbine has considerable advat- 
tages over the reciprocating engine for ship propulsion, and that #® 
almost certain to be very widely adopted for high-speed vessels, there com 
tinues to linger some doubt as to facility in stopping and starting, rever® 
ing, and generally of maneuvering turbine-driven steamers into piers 
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harbors. This doubt should be largely dissipated by the results 
of the official trials of the Dieppe, built for the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway and the Western Railway of France, for service be- 
tween Newhaven and Dieppe. The trials which were carried out between 
the two ports named were interesting more for the novel requirements 
in respect of stopping and maneuvering than for their speed; but in this 
the performance of the steamer was certainly remarkable, 
larly of the fact that the length of hull was limited, owing 
to the tortuous nature of the channel within Dieppe harbor. This required 
that the length should not exceed 281 feet on the load-line. Fortunately, 
a scheme has now been approved, which, when carried out, will straighten 
crooked paths. In the meantime the dimensions of the Dieppe had to 
be as follows: Length over all, 282 feet; length on the water-line, 280 
feet 6 inches; breadth, 34 feet 8 inches; depth, 14 feet 6 inches. In trial 
the mean draft was 9 feet 3 _— = the ay as = x mya = tons. The 
as required to make the double passage within such time as neces- 
= aed of 21.19 knots. The run to the French port on Thursday, 
the 6th inst., was made at the average of 21.523 knots, and the return voy- 
age, on the following day, at 21.764 knots, giving a mean speed for the 
double run—nearly 130 sea-miles—of 21.523 knots. When we come to 
describe this vessel fully, we shall give the details of engine performance, 
etc. In the meantime, it may be said that the three shafts, each fitted 
with single screws, and operated—the center shaft by a high-pressure 
turbine, and the two side shafts by low-pressure turbines—run at a mean 
speed of about 640 revolutions per minute. As we have already indi- 
cated, however, the interesting features were the rapidity with which full 
speed could be realized, and the time taken to reverse. Moving away from 
the quay, only the low-pressure wing-shafts and propellers were in use, as 
this greatly facilitated peer When or ~¥ Fad a. - 
center of the harbor, and the order was given, “ Full speed ahead,” barely 
2% minutes elapsed before the high-pressure turbine was running at a 
speed of over 600 revolutions per minute. From the time that the vessel 
leit Dieppe Quay until she was passing the lightship at the entrance to 
the harbor only four minutes elapsed, notwithstanding the tortuous nature 
of the harbor; this of itself is a very satisfactory performance in respect 
of maneuvering. Before the vessel had entered Dieppe, the contract re- 
quired that when running at a speed of 12 knots she was to stop within 
100 meters. Two boats had been moored to mark this distance, and for 
two miles in advance of the first boat the Dieppe’s turbines ran at the 
tate of revolution which previous performance on the measured mile had 
determined as necessary to give a speed of 12 knots; within six seconds 
of the order, “Full speed astern,” the turbines were running astern, and 
in 41 seconds the ship herself was moving astern; the distance traversed 
from the time the order was given to reverse until the ship began to 
go astern being 100 yards; several yards less than the requirements of the 
contract. Thus, as regards speed and maneuvering, every condition of 
the contract was fully satisfied.—Engineering. 


: 


Tae Tursine STEAMERS ON THE CANADIAN Route.—Naval designers 
and the manufacturers of marine engines are following with close obser- 
vation the performance of the two turbine-driven steamships of the Allan 
Line, both of which are now running regularly in the service of the com- 
pany. This is the first application of the new motive power to large 
ocean liners, and it is realized that upon the results obtained with these 

will depend, very largely, the future of turbine propulsion, at least 
for this type of service. The first voyage of the Victorian gave only rather 
indifferent results, although it was understood that the low speed was due 
tgely to unfavorable weather and fog. In her later trips, however, this 
has shown excellent results, better than any achieved by earlier ships 

of this line using reciprocating engines. 
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The second vessel, the Virginian, has done even better than the jj 
torian, and is steadily reducing the record across the ocean, over the rd 
which she follows. On a recent trip to Montreal, she left Movie 
2.45 p. m. on June 9, and arrived at Rimouski at 4.15 p. m, (local 
June 15, the total time of the passage being only six days, six a 
thirty minutes. Allowing for a detention by fog of three hours and _ 
minutes off Cape Race, the net time of the passage figures out as six 
and three hours, and the average speed as 17.05 knots an hour. The aé 
vantage of this faster service is shown by the fact that the 
mail, which left Ireland twenty-six hours ahead of the Virginian, on 
the Baltic for New York, was distributed in Montreal nine hours later tha 
the mail carried by the Virginian. On both new steamers the 
and the officers of the ship have testified to the remarkable smoothness gf 
the turbine, the absence of vibration reminding the latter of the smooth 
motion of a sailing ship. 


TURBINES AND RECIPROCATING ENGINES IN THE MIDLAND Rattway (yp 
PANY'S STEAMERS.—The statistics quoted in our last issue point to, 
marked decrease in the coal consumption of the Manxman, as 
with the Antrim and Donegal. The Manxman did 20.3 knots for te 
same coal consumption that the Antrim had at 19.5 knots. A similar com 
parison of the Manxman with the Donegal gives the same result. 

The performances of the Londonderry are nearly as efficient as those d 
the Antrim, but they are better than those of the Donegal. 

They also indicate that the Manxman, with higher steam pressure 4 
smaller number of revolutions, and larger propellers, has done better ths 
the Londonderry. 

A further economy in the turbine steamers is effected in the amounto 
oil used for lubrication. The logs show that this amounts in both stem 
ers to five gallons per single trip. This, again, permits of a further eo 
omy in the reduction of the engine-room staff from four greasers to twa 
Speaking generally, therefore, the performances of the turbine steamen 
especially the Manxman, have been greatly superior to those of the steam 
ers fitted with reciprocating engines. 

The only real inferiority in the Londonderry and Manxman is the df 
culty of maneuvering from rest in narrow waters. In this respect the 
compare unfavorably with the Antrim and Donegal. No doubt wi 
further experience those in charge will become more expert in working 
with the small screws, but for turning from rest there is smaller power 
in the side propellers. Experiments were made at the trial trips tt 
showed the turbine steamers going full speed could be brought to rest ia 
about a minute and a half. This is a good result, but actual experient 
has shown the relative inadequacy of the backing power starting from 
rest. There is no good reason why sufficient backing power cannot fe 
obtained with small screws if the reversing turbines are made pow 
enough. 

The weight of engines, shafting, and propellers in the Antrim and 
Donegal was 280 tons. The weight of the corresponding items in the 
Manzxman was 105 tons, so that the total weight to be propelled is about 
115 tons less, a difference of nearly 6 per cent on the light weight of the 
steamer.—Page’s Weekly. 


First Tursine-Propetten BatrTLesHir.—We understand that the Aé 
miralty have placed the order for the construction of the machinery of 
the new battleship now being built at Portsmouth dockyard with Messrs 
Vickers Sons & Maxim, Limited, and special interest attaches to this cm 
tract because the vessel is to be fitted with Parsons steam-turbine m 
chinery, which has not hitherto been adopted for any warships other that 
torpedo craft and light third-class cruisers. The work, too, is to beat 
cuted in record time, as it is hoped that the vessel will be on trial befor 
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the end of next year. The Admiralty, in placing the contract with the 
Vickers Company had, no doubt, in their mind the successes of the com- 
y, alike as regards rapidity of construction and realization of speed 
Pesult. It is understood that the new battleship will have four sets of 
turbines for going ahead, each mounted on a separate shaft, so that there 
will be four shafts and four propellers, the total power being between 
22,900 and 23,000 horsepower ; this, it is expected, will give the vessel a 
of 20% to 21 knots, a rate which, in view of the enormous gun- 
s—ten guns of 12-inch caliber—and the adequacy of the armor pro- 
tection, is exceptionally satisfactory. In addition to the four go-ahead 
turbines, there will be astern turbines on each of the shafts. In order to 
secure high economy at low power this battleship will have a similar 
arrangement of cruising turbines to that which proved so satisfactory in 
the third-class cruiser Amethyst; that is to say, there will be an inde- 
t high- and low-pressure system of turbines for low speeds, and 
these will exhaust into the high-pressure main turbine. For intermediate 
speeds the high-pressure cruising turbine will be cut out, and steam passed 
from the boilers into the second cruising turbine, and thence into the high- 
pressure main turbine system. This, as in the Amethyst, will give a very 
considerable range of expansion at almost any power. The boilers to be 
used will be of the Babcock and Wilcox water-tube type, working to a 
much higher pressure than has hitherto been the case in steam-turbine 
machinery, excepting only the Manxman, the Midland Railway steamer 
built by the Vickers Company.—Engineering. 


Frencn AnD GERMAN EXPERIMENTS.—Further experiments with turbines 
will shortly be carried out in the German navy, as the new third-class 
cruiser Liibeck, which is fitted with turbine engines, is now ready for her 
trials. In this connection it is interesting to note that in France a torpedo- 
boat, No. 203, fitted with Parsons’ turbines, has recently concluded some 
very successful trials, making a mean speed of 26 knots on her full speed 
trials, but while her displacement is only 95 tons, that of the German de- 
stroyer is 420 tons. The French are having two other boats fitted with 
turbines on another system, and when ready a series of experimental trials 
between the three will be carried out. In England turbines have been 
fitted to the destroyers Velox and Eden, which have given satisfactory 
results, the speeds recorded being 27 and 26 knots respectively, while the 
Amethyst, a third-class cruiser of 3050 tons, is also fitted with them. The 
new torpedo-boat $125, the first to be fitted with turbines, has not answered 
the expectations which were formed of her. She underwent her prelimi- 
tary trials with success, and was then sent to Pillau. There her engines 
went wrong, and for six months she lay idle, awaiting repairs. Her trials 
were resumed on April 4, but she again broke down, and she is now at 
Kiel, awaiting further repairs. The trouble appears to be with her air- 
pumps, and new ones are to be fitted. The great drawback to the turbine 
is well known, viz., that the propeller can only move in one direction, and 
cannot be reversed; but this difficulty is overcome by having a central 
engine fitted for going astern. 


Can a Steam Turstne pe STARTED IN AN EMERGENCY QUICKER THAN A 
Reciprocatinc ENGINE oF THE SAME Power?—(A paper by A. S. Mann, 
seen . the June meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 

neers. 

If a large steam turbine is cold and at rest, how quickly can it be started? 

lit be brought up to speed as readily as can a good cross-compound 
engine that is cold all over? ; 

Most Station men would have doubts as to the adaptability of the large 

ine, Say 1500 kilowatts or 2250 horsepower, for emergency work. So 
much has been written about the sensitiveness of a rotating disc to the 
changes of temperature and the effects of unequal expansion that it is easy 
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to imagine difficulties in the rapid start. The possibilities of an eng; 
with a 62-inch low-pressure cylinder in starting practically cold and 
ing up to synchronous speed are well understood. A station 
would criticise an engineer who wouid open his throttle as fast as he 
without wrecking his piping system and let his machine jump into her 
work. One turn at a time on the throttle is about all that is consi 
safe, and even then a close watch is kept for groaning valves and 
back bonnets. cold 

Every time the starting valve is moved to increase the steam flow 
engine is allowed to take its full increment of speed, due to that Particular 
throttle position, before the supply valve is moved a second time There 
are ten large oil cups, and frequently more, that must be opened and 
adjusted before the machine moves at all, besides whatever Oiling is to be 
done about the air pumps and other auxiliary apparatus. 

This question makes itself very prominent when the steam Station is 
operated as an auxiliary to a large source of high-tension power, which js 
itself in the construction stage and has a large overload Capacity of its 
own to carry, supplying all sorts of apparatus that use electric power, rail- 
way, lighting, and power circuits simultaneously. : 

At such a time all sorts of accidents will happen to the high-tension 
water-driven plant, most of them due to the necessarily temporary charac. 
ter of many of the electrical connections. It takes months before ap 
intricate system of wiring can be thoroughly relied upon, for it takes 
months before the temporary work of construction can be replaced. 

The station at present under consideration is equipped with three Curtis 
turbine-driven alternators, forty cycles, 10,000 volts, each of 1500 kilowatts 
normal capacity. During the summer months the station is operated as ap 
auxiliary to a water-power plant, taking all sudden overloads. 

A signal has been arranged, a three-fourths-inch whistle, so that it can 
be blown instantly should the power fail. A blast of that whistle means— 
cut in two turbines and bring the third up to speed. The load will bk 
heavy, and all auxiliary apparatus must be in regular operation. 

Each turbine has a surface condenser and there are three or four pumps 
to be started for each pair of turbines; one circulating pump, one combined 
hot well and feed pump, one pressure pump for the step bearings, and om 
dry air pump, all of which are motor-driven. The exciter is driven bya 
steam engine and must be started also, for it supplies current to a portion 
of the auxiliary apparatus. 

The boiler room has steam up at all times, supplying a system for manv- 
facturing purposes other than power, and slow fires are kept in enough 
boilers to make steam needed for the normal load. Forced load mean 
forced fires. The boilers have underfeed stokers, equipped with pressure 
blast, and will respond quickly to a 50 per cent excess call for steam The 
operating force for this is about equivalent to a force for an engine-driven 
plant. Engineers and oilers, however, are busy about the building on cor 
struction work, installing new apparatus and taking such work as their 
regular occupation when the turbines are not running. 

At the sound of the whistle the water tender starts a blower on the extra 
row of boilers; all blast dampers are opened up and all stokers are allowed 
to feed at the maximum rate. Each fireman dumps his free ash and bars 
over his red fire. 

The man in charge of the coal and ash conveyer starts the pressure pump 
for step bearings. One of the turbine men starts the exciter which sup 
plies current to the auxiliaries beside its field current; a second turbine 
man starts the circulating pump and then his turbine. The hot well pump 
and the air pump are started by the oiler. These movements take p 
simultaneously. The force is organized upon the lines that obtain m4 
fire station; each man has his specific duty, and after performing it 
to see that there is nothing more for him to do. Only a few seconds 
between starting the first pump and starting the first turbine. 
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The turbine throttle is opened as fast as an 8-inch steam valve can be 
without endangering the steam piping system. It is not considered 

‘cable to open the throttle valve as fast as a man’s strength will permit; 
but if nothing unusual occurs in the pipe line, sentiment does not spare the 


One electrician attends to the switchboard and telephones. As soon as 
the machine approaches speed, the synchronizing system is cut in and the 
main switches are got ready. One and one-half minutes will do all the 
work here outlined, including the time taken in mustering the crew from 
various parts of the building, itself not a trivial matter. 

Manipulating an engine regulator so that it shall be at a precise speed 
and at an exact phase relationship from some other machine, not more than 
1-1900 part of a second removed from it, is no matter that can be hurried, 
and one minute is fast time on such work. But the whole thing, phasing-in 
and all, has been done in two and one-half minutes, including full load on 
the turbine, which started from a standstill. 

This performance has been gone through a great many times, and our 
reord book shows that out of forty-three such calls, ten starts were 
made in two and one-half minutes, eighteen in three minutes, and fifteen 
in three and one-half minutes. 

We have taken the time in a number of instances when all the auxiliaries 
have been in motion and it only remained to start the turbine and phase 
it in on the line; the only valves to open in such cases are the throttle 
and one small oil valve. The two quickest starts have been made in forty- 
fve seconds and seventy seconds, respectively, including phasing-in. Others 
range between one minute ten seconds and one and one-half minutes. 
These two quickest starts were made on a turbine which had stood for 
twenty-four hours with the trottle valve shut tight, though there was a 
sight leakage past the seat. After the throttle valve is off its seat it is 
not more than thirty seconds before the turbine is up to-speed. A cross- 
compound reciprocating engine of the four-valve type, 2250 horsepower 
capacity, can be brought up to speed from a standstill in five minutes if it 
is hot all over. This five minutes is to be compared with the seventy 
seconds required for the similar turbine operation. 

A reciprocating engine, which is turning over slowly with the throttle 
valve just off its seat or with by-pass open and having all its oil cups open 
and regulated, can be brought up to speed, say seventy-five turns, in two 
and one-half minutes. This can be compared with the thirty seconds 
necessary for bringing the turbine up under the same conditions; that is, 
about one-fifth the time necessary for bringing up the engine. 

If the engine is cold all over and has all its oil cups shut tight, all its 
auxiliaries quiet, fifteen minutes is called a rapid start. Starts have been 
made under such conditions in twelve minutes. When we start a cold 
turbine, we open up the valve and let ker turn, and in two minutes we are 
ready to bring her up to speed and she will be at speed in two and one-half 
minutes, dividing the engine’s time by more than four.—Electrical Review. 


Tursiwe STEAMERS BETWEEN New York ANnpv Boston.—Contracts for 

the construction of two large passenger steamers, driven by turbine engines, 

new passenger line between New York and Boston, have just been 

let. The hulls will be constructed at the shipyard of the Delaware River 

Shipbuilding & Engine Works (Roach’s Shipyard), Chester, Pa., and the 
Machinery at the plant of the W. & A. Fletcher Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

new vessels are for Charles W. Morse, who recently acquired the 

wn Metropolitan Line of freight steamships between New York 

and Boston. At the time of the purchase it was announced that an up-to- 

outside passenger service between the two great cities would be in- 

augurated in the near future, a feature of coastwise transportation between 

the two points which has long been needed. The new boats will each be 
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380 feet in length by 50 feet beam (63 feet over guards), and 20 feet 
and capable of making a sustained sea speed of twenty miles or 
hour. 

The cost of each vessel will be about $750,000, and in finish and apps: 
ments will be among the very finest in American waters. Before the 
decision regarding the lines a miniature model will be experimented with 
in the model testing tank at the Washington Navy Yard, and ey 
will be taken to secure high speed. Each ship will be driven by three tur 
bine engines which will drive the propellers at a speed of over four hun. 
dred revolutions per minute. There will be ten Scotch boilers in each ship 

etcher Co 


OVET per 


and the engines and boilers will be installed by the W. & A. Fi 
The engines will be of the Parsons’ type, which type is generally used 
throughout Europe.—Nautical Gazette. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN DestTrovEeRS.—Recently one or two 

have been introduced in the design of torpedo-boat destroyers that ar 
worthy of attention. One of these changes has reference to the form of 
the stern, which has given results on trial and in commission differing 
materially from those of earlier boats. The 25%4-knot destroyer Garry 
was the first boat in which Messrs. Yarrow introduced the change Th 
breadth amidships was continued nearly the full width to the stern, anda 
wide counter thus extends considerably over the propellers, while the rué- 
der, instead of being secured to the stern, has its post as well as surface 
unexposed, the former being well within the ship and the latter under th 
water-line. The keel is perfectly straight from end to end, the overhang 
of the stern requiring no special support. While the wide counter i- 
creases the officers’ quarters, the construction is said to reduce the tes 
dency of the stern to squat at high speeds, whereby the vessel runs freer, 
and secures fuller advantage from a following wave. On the trials, ¢ 
was found that the vessel did exceptionally well in relatively shallow 
water, attaining 2614 knots, where other vessels scarcely exceeded % 
knots. The vessel was tried on the Maplin Sands mile, which had ben 
discarded because with other vessels it proved too shallow. Another 
change has reference to the position of the funnels and bridge. Th 
boilers in a destroyer occupy so much room that the bridge and steering 
appliances are too far forward for effective navigation and maneuvering, 
and Messrs. Yarrow in the Austrian destroyer Hussar just tried har 
made a change. The smoke from the forward boiler is carried alonga 
horizontal trunk for about 17 feet before it enters the funnel, and th 
bridge is a corresponding distance further aft. This destroyer, 220 fet 
long, 20 feet 6 inches beam, and 13 feet depth, carries 100 tons of coal, and 
then displaces 400 tons. On her trial with this load she maintained a 
speed of 28.537 knots for three hours.—United Service Gazette. 


Tue Disaster to SusMArtne A8—Another deplorable disaster to @ 
submarine occurred at Plymouth on June 8, when 48, while at exercise for 
instructional purposes off the Breakwater, foundered without giving ay 
warning to her unfortunate crew. The conning-towers were open, when 
suddenly the bow of the vessel dipped heavily, which caused her to ship 
a large quantity of water through the conning-tower, and before it wa 
possible to close the conning-tower she went down. Lieutenant 
(the commander), Sub-Lieutenant Murdoch, and two petty officers, who 
were on deck at the time, were saved; but Sub-Lieutenant Fletcher 
nine of the crew, who were below, were all drowned. Steps were imme 
diately taken to raise the vessel, which was successfully accomplished 0 
the morning of June 12. The finding of the court-martial which 
held on the survivors was as follows: 
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“The court finds that submarine 48 was lost outside Plymouth Break- 
about 10.30 a. m. on June 8, through foundering from water 
‘ae in through the open conning-tower when running at ten knots 
with a buoyancy at starting of six tons and trimmed four degrees 
the stern, which buoyancy and trim appeared to have altered from some 
heat cause, such as the movement of weights forward, possibly 
ssion of water or free water. There is no evidence to show which 
the diving rudders were put, although repeated orders were given to 
them up. They may, however, have been put inadvertently the oppo- 
site way to that actually intended. Water having once commenced to get 
into the conning-tower and running forward, she could not recover herself, 
the helm was finally found hard up. 
“The court regrets that the officer in command did not stop the engines 
sooner when he realized that his repeated orders to put the diving rudders 
had no effect, although expert evidence shows there was no reason 
anticipate danger in running the boat trimmed as at starting, as it ap- 
to have been considered impossible for her to dive under these con- 
étions. The court, therefore, acquits Lieutenant Algernon Hugh Chester 
(andy and the other survivors of submarine 48 of all blame for the loss 
of that vessel.” , + i 
The accident to A8 is the third to British submarines, which has been 
itended with fatal results. In March of last year, 47 was run down at 
Spithead, with a loss of eleven lives. In February of this year there was 
mexplosion of petrol vapor on board A5 at Queenstown, by which four 
men met their death —United Service Institution. 


Itis pointed out that neither at the official investigation nor at the coro- 
ner's inquest was any reference made to submarine A&’s white mice. These 
litle creatures, being more sensitive to poisonous gases than human beings, 
were “borne” on the vessel for the purpose of warning officers and crew 
dan escape of gas. When the boat was examined after being docked, 
mt a trace of the mice could be found. As has been stated, the actual 
cause of death of fourteen of the victims of the disaster has been found by 
the coroner’s jury to be asphyxia, but the presence of the mice in the boat 
was valueless, owing to the accident that occurred before the poisonous 
gases were generated —United Service Gazette. 


The annual return for 1903 showing casualties to ships in the British 
my, with the nature of the accident, the number of persons injured and 
tiled, and the time required for repairs, has been issued as a Parliamen- 
tary Paper. In all, during the year under consideration, seventy accidents 
tccurred, resulting in personal injury in twenty-two cases and death in 
twenty-seven. The percentage of deaths was increased by the Orwell dis- 
ster, in which fifteen men lost their lives by the vessel being cut in two 
wd the fore part sinking during night maneuvers off Corfu. This was the 
most serious accident of the twelve months in every respect, and the re- 
waits to the destroyer occupied ten months, which is longer than the time 
mquired by any of the other vessels damaged during 1903. The total of 

was made up as follows: Battleships 3, armored cruisers 3, 
Motected cruisers 12, torpedo-boat destroyers 28, torpedo-boats 10, sub- 
marines 2, miscellaneous craft (including torpedo gunboats and special 
Srvice vessels) 12. The main causes of accident were collision and 
pounding, the former accounting for 34 cases and the latter for 17. Mis- 

in the engine-room accounted for 4 more, and of gun and boiler 

s there were 3—Army and Navy Gasette. 


Susmamines. Mr. Pretyman has informed Mr. Lough in the House 
of Commons that the total expenditure upon submarine boats up to the 
— time is £807,535. The number of boats already completed is 17. 
Wo of the vessels have been sunk, but both were subsequently recovered, 
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and the total loss of life,including those killed bythe explosi 

A5, amounts to four officers and 28 men. All as heal a ete 
seaworthy. Every care is taken during exercises, and the recent ace 
was not due to experiments. In answer to a further question by Mr 
Duke, Mr. Pretyman stated that combined Greenwich Hospital and Naval 
Pensions and allowances have been awarded to five widows of the 
who lost their lives by the accident to submarine A8 The - 
relatives of men who have left no widows may be awarded 
Hospital gratuities of amounts not exceeding one year’s wages, exclusive 
of extra or additional pay.—United Service Gazette. 


BARRACKS IN PLACE OF TRAINING SuHIPs.—Up to the present boys on 
joining the navy have been sent for training direct to one or other of the 
old wooden warships stationed at Devonport, Portsmouth, 
Harwich, or Plymouth. It has now been decided by the Admiralty to dis. 
pense with these old ships, and to transfer their crews to barracks op 
shore, which are in course of erection. This change finds favor with tho 
who are entrusted with the care and instruction of the boys. Need for 
better accommodation and more room for drills, etc., has long been felt 

The changes we announced some time ago in connection with the naval 
training service are rapidly approaching completion. The Shotley esta) 
lishment will be opened in October, and the boys from the Boscawes Jf 
and Boscawen III at Portland, will be transferred there, together with the 
boys now in the Ganges, at Harwich. As the officers’ quarters will not 
have been completed by that time, it is probable that the Boscawen ] wil} 
be taken round from Portland for the use of the officers. The next ship 
to go will be the St. Vincent, at Portsmouth, and the establishment 
Shotley will then accommodate 1600 boys. This will leave one traini 
ship in each of the countries of the United Kingdom—the Jmpre in 
England, the Emerald in Ireland, and the Caledonia in Scotland. Thee 
vessels are to be abolished, according to present arrangements, by the end 
of the year, but it is considered doubtful if this portion of the scheme wil 
be carried into effect, at least for a time —United Service Gasette. 


The Admiralty intend, as far as possible, to train their own engine 
room artificers, and they have issued a circular announcing that youths 
of fifteen to sixteen may join the service as boy artificers. The aspirants 
will receive free quarters, uniform, and from 6d. to 10d. per day pocket 
money during their four years’ training. After that they are to go tos 
starting with a wage of 3s., and rising to 8s. per day. A proportion my 
further aspire to commissions.—United Service Gazette. 


A number of obsolete warships were sold at Portsmouth dockyard last 
week by auction. The following prices were realized: The Orlando, 
first-class cruiser, £10,000; the Jris, second-class cruiser, £8000; the Hector, 
armored cruiser, £7950; the Fearless, third-class cruiser, £4250; the Magr 
cienne, third-class cruiser, £6000; the Blanche, third-class cruiser, £4000; 
the Blonde, third-class cruiser, £8700; the Barrosa, third-class crust, 
£4250; the Boomerang, gunboat, £1900; the Karrakatta, gunboat, £1875; the 
Grasshopper, torpedo gunboat, £1425; the Jaseur, torpedo gunboat, £2075; 
the Enchantress, until lately used as Admiralty yacht, £2675; the Pincher, 
gunboat, £620; the Beagle, sloop, £4900; the Liberty, brig, £630; the Nor 
tilus, brig, £860; the Fancy, gunboat, £460; the Hamadryad, lately a se 
men’s hospital at Cardiff, £1000; the Pelter, tank vessel, £725; the Pitt, 
coal hulk, £3550; the Myrtle, coal hulk, £2300; and the Lion, late boy 
training ship at Devonport, £3100. ; 

All vessels which are removed from the fighting list of the navy are ® 
future to be classified under one of the following headings: I 
Ships of comparatively small fighting value whose armaments have not 
been surrendered; list 2A—Ships which are available for subsidiary pi 
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of war; list 2B—Troop and store ships, with auxiliaries, small ves- 
re lst g—Vessels obsolete and for sale; list 4—Guard, receiving, station- 
"school ships, etc. In all future cases of ships being removed from the 
s. list and placed in classes 1B and 2A the necessary action is to be 
taken to preserve their machinery in accordance with dockyard regulations. 
No auxiliary engines or other machinery are to be taken out of the ships 
in these classes without special authority —United Service Gazette. 
The Admiralty having had under review the present instruction relating 
tp naval salutes, have approved of the following amendments to the King’s 
tions and Admiralty instructions: (1) Every officer should return a 
salute made to him, a salute made to two or more officers being returned by 
gl the officers; (2) petty officers and men are to salute officers when ad- 
dressing or being addressed by an officer, and again on withdrawing. 
Should a petty officer or man be standing about and an officer pass him, he 
is to face the officer and salute. If sitting, when an officer approaches, he is 
fo rise, stand at attention, and salute. If two or more petty officers or men 
ge sitting or standing about, the senior petty officer or man will call the 
whole to attention and alone salute; (3) officers and men passing a funeral 
will salute the body.—United Service Gazette. 


Swoxetess Powver, SmMoxkeLEss Boiers.—(A letter from Horace See 
to the Army and Navy Journal.)—The coupling of these articles together 
will most naturally suggest the question, “ What is the analogy between 
them when their use is in such diverse directions—one for developing force 
for a destructive, whilst the other per se for a peaceful purpose?” A 
litle thought and investigation will reveal or rather remove this apparent 
imonsistency and show that both are the embodiment of a means not 
mly for producing energy in the highest degree, but also in the most 
etal mannes In the case of the smokeless powder we find, with 
the new design of gun using it, a muzzle energy two and a quarter times 
greater than that developed by the old gun using brown powder—a result 
primarily due to the substitution of the new for the old. There is, how- 
ever, some smoke from the ignition charge composed of fine ground black 

, but even with the 13-inch gun, where the amount of this charge 
i§ greatest, it was found that a point four miles distant was visible in 
five seconds after firing with smokeless powder, whereas, with all brown 
powder as high as twenty-five seconds elapsed, thereby showing greater 
mergy with higher economy. 

The use of the smokeless powder is general, whilst that of the smokeless 
boiler, notwithstanding its many-sided advantages, extremely limited. The 
of the former fully recognized, whilst that of the latter is only par- 
so. No artillerist would to-day suggest the use of the old-fashioned 
ive which not only envelops to a greater extent with smoke the gun 

ich it issues, but also fails to produce an amount of energy equal 
t with the new agent. 

the case of the boiler, however, a different state exists. Although 
possible to construct one, whether of the fire or water-tube variety, 
will operate comparatively free from smoke, whilst generating more 
on the same amount of fuel and thereby increase the steaming 
of the vessel from 10 to 20 per cent, we find it conspicuons by its 
total absence. The value of such a boiler cannot be overestimated, 

ly in a war vessel, as the fuel so saved and remaining in the 

, after covering all the ground possible with a boiler that smokes, 
a one or more days’ additional steaming and thereby make pos- 

the wrenching of victory from defeat, not only in the case of a single 
vessel, but also of an entire squadron. If, then, a smokeless boiler is 
le, why is one that is not free so common in our navies? Why do 
© Many pour out such volumes of unconsumed carbon from their stacks 
when the vessel is in motion to betray not only its location, but also hide 
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it to such an extent that signals on it or from it cannot be seen? And 
why is the fuel—so important a factor in the endurance of the y 
unnecessarily wasted? The most charitable answer is that the fault has 
either escaped attention, as the vessels of all navies are handicapped ; 
the same manner, or has not been considered sufficiently serious to Taan 
the adoption of a boiler of a more perfect type. The existence of the evi 
is without doubt because the features so essential for the complete com. 
bustion of the fuel are either too meager or are entirely absent The 
furnace may be low, or when high without a combustion chamber $0 that 
the gases evolved are brought in conflict with the colder metal before com. 
bustion is complete, or the boiler may contain a number of furnaces but 
with a separate chamber to each so that the gases from one cannot meet 
those from the others until they leave the tubes after the temperature of 
the highest has been reduced below what is necessary to consume 
lowest even when a sufficient quantity of air has been added. All of which 
means that perfect combustion, which should take place before the gases 
come in contact with the tubes, is impossible. The incompleteness of 
combustion before the tubes are reached also means the earlier fouling of 
the tubes, consequently either more labor to keep them clean or inferior 
evaporation. 

We are, therefore, confronted with the fact that if it is desired t 
increase the steaming radius or to render the vessel less conspicuous—not 
to say anything of being cleaner—more attention must be paid to the con 
struction of the boiler and to the incorporation of features known to give 
the best results. That the smokeless boiler is such a rara avis in the 
vessels of the world’s navies, it is only necessary to call attention to the 
representations of the fleet of Admiral Rojestvensky in the illustrated 
journals, to many of the vessels of the different navies, and last, to 
the report of the changing of the position of the flagship of one of our 
may on account of its signals being hidden from the other vessels 
of the fleet. To learn that it is impossible to construct a smokeless boiler 
it is only necessary to pay a little attention to the vessels steaming in and 
out of this harbor and note some of the great ocean liners and the coast- 
wise vessels of lesser tonnage coming in and going out with but little exhi- 
bition of smoke issuing from their stacks and this when seen only in puffs 
at intervals on leaving the harbor. 


Fleets In Preparation.—As the treaty of peace between Chili and 
Argentina will shortly terminate, the South American republics are be 
ginning to move in the matter of reconstructing their navies. The treaty 
precluded the building of ships by either of these powers, and others 
stayed their hand. This will soon end, and we shall have a renewed com- 
petition for fleets, although not perhaps any outbreak of hostilities. Al 
ready Peru is on the market, and the Minister of Marine has formulateda 
definite program, which will occupy nine years so far as the expenditure & 
concerned. The cost is put at over seven millions, and there will be 
included three battleships of from 12,500 tons to 13,000 tons, mounting 
four 10-inch and ten 7.5-inch guns as in the case of the two ships built m 
this country for Chili, and since bought for the British navy, viz, the 
Triumph and Swiftsure, and of 21 knots speed. There will be three 
armored cruisers of 9200 and 9500 tons, to have an installation of 7.5-inch 
guns and to steam 21 knots. In addition there will be six destroyers of 
130 tons, and six torpedo-boats of 50 tons, all to steam 31 knots, with three 
submarine boats, and one coal transport to carry 6000 tons of fuel. Its 
probable that all of these vessels will be constructed in this country. AS 
soon as peace is declared the Russians are expected to purchase the best 
of the warships which have been long on offer by Chili, Argentina, and 
other South American naval boards, the idea being to form at once 
nucleus of a navy which would maintain the Czar’s flag on the seas. Three 
years must elapse before new ships can be built, and although it 1s certam 
that new orders will shortly be placed in this and other countries, t § 
thought that Russia will be satisfied with the vessels available to make 
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an immediate display. Some of these are immensely superior to many in 
the fleet which has been annihilated, including several armored cruisers 
built in the “ nineties ” at Elswick on lines subsequently developed in con- 
nection with the Japanese ships.—United Service Gazette. 


The additions which Brazil proposes to make to her fleet are expected 
to comprise three ironclads, with a displacement of 12,500 tons to 13,000 
tons each; three armor-plated cruisers, with a displacement of 9200 tons 
each; six torpedo-boat destroyers, with a displacement of 400 tons each; 
six torpedo-boats, with a displacement of 50 tons each; three Holland sub- 
marines, and a transport with a displacement of 6000 tons. It is proposed 
that the ironclads shall each carry sixteen guns; the armor-plated cruisers 
are to steam at the rate of 21 knots, and the torpedo-boat destroyers are 
to attain a speed of 31 knots. The execution of the program is to extend 
over nine years, divided into three terms of three years each. The cost 
ghich it will involve is estimated at $35,600,000.—Nautical Gazette. 


[MPROVEMENTS IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—According to press accounts 

published recently, Professor F. Braun has_ succeeded in setting 
up electromagnetic waves which will travel in one direction only, 
and do not spread out in a circle like the sound from a bell. If this report 
be true wireless telegraphy will be benefited greatly, for such a method 
would not only decrease the amount of power required at the sending 
station—an item of consideration, although not of paramount importance— 
but, most important of all, would reduce largely interference of one 
sation with another. As yet no description has been published of how 
Professor Braun accomplishes this, but his work heretofore in wireless 
tdlegraphy has been so successful that we may confidently expect that some 
important improvement has been made. 

Of interest at this time is a study of wireless telegraphy made in the 
Electrical Magazine (London) for June, by Mr. L. H. Walter.. The 
author considers the different elements of a wireless system, and comes 
to the conclusion that since, as Professor R. A. Fessenden has shown, a 
receiver may be designed which requires less than one-hundredth of an 
emg to operate it, this part of the system has advanced to a satisfactory 
stage. The transmitter, however, is not so satisfactory. In the first place, 
% a transmitter its efficiency is somewhat low—ten per cent, he says; 
that is to say, only one-tenth of the energy supplied to the transmitting 
devices is converted into electric waves. When to this considerable loss 
that caused by the requirement that a large circular area of the medium be 
sett into vibration in order to operate a delicate device at one point only is 
added, it will be realized that it is at the sending end of the system that 
dforts should be concentrated. An effort in this direction has been made 
by Professor Artom, who believes that he has succeeded in setting up a 
polarized electric wave which seems to set into vibration an elliptical sec- 
fon of the transmitting medium. His results have not, however, been 
verified as yet. Whether Professor Braun’s new method produces results 
of the same character as Artom’s, or whether he really sends out a beam 
of waves, is not clear. The probability is that the waves which are sent 
out spread through an ever-widening angle, and that the statement that 

are sent out in one direction only must be accepted in a limited sense. 
~Electrical Review. 


Bance Towinc Across THE ATLANTIC.—The Standard Oil Company has 
fun an enterprise that will interest shipping interests the world over. 
tis planned to show the world what can be done in the way of towing 
on the ocean. 
j first step in this direction was the towing of a large barge loaded 
with oil from New York to San Francisco, by the steamer Atlas, com- 
by Capt. Thomas Fenelon. It is now definitely decided to send 
the steamer Col. E. L. Drake from New York to London next month, 
towing barge No. 95. As in the case of the San Francisco trip, both ves- 
tls will be loaded to capacity with oil in bulk. 
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The most interesting feature of this enterprise will be that both s 
and barge will be equipped with wireless telegraphy and a new Pree 
a towing machine will take up the strain on the hawser in a hese a 
While minimizing the danger of breaking adrift of the barge by the ty = 
device, the company has arranged for steamer and barge always to be ; 
communication by wireless telegraphy, so that cooperation may be assured 
in the event of a breaking adrift. 

Commenting upon the above, the Marine Engineer, of London, Says: 

“ A new terror has been added to navigation at sea. The Proposed sys. 
tem may be very well for the Standard Oil Company, who may find that 
a tank-steamer will, provided she has good weather, furnish the motive 
power for a barge of large capacity at comparatively little cost, By 
those who are not shareholders in the trust may feel that if this experi- 
ment be successful, and the practice of towing barges across the Atlantic 
becomes general, there will be a greatly increased risk of collision at se 
Ocean towage is, of course, not a new thing. But whilst it is confined, a 
at present, to exceptional cases, such as those of broken-down ships, the 
danger is not very serious. But if it becomes a practice for tank steamers 
to bring barges—possibly eventually in strings—across the ocean, the 
dangers of collision will be sensibly enhanced, especially during the periods 
of fog. It may, of course, be that the practice will not be continued i 
the winter, and possibly the loss of a barge or two which breaks adrift 
in mid-ocean may show the managers of the trust that there is a debit 
side to the account, and make them desist after a few lives have been sac- 
rificed over the experiment. But the Board of Trade should certainly 
give its attention to the project, and, if it does not break down by its own 
weight, call upon the United States Government to join in rigorous regy 
lation of the system.”—Nautical Gazette. 


Sea STRENGTH OF NavaL Powers.—The following table, drawn up by 
the U. S. Office of Naval Intelligence, gives an estimate of the comparative 
sea strength of the principal naval powers. The system of comparison is 
based chiefly upon displacement and age. 

The ships are classified under nine heads. First, battleships of the first 
class, including those of about 10,000 tons or more displacement; second, 
coast-defence vessels, including the smaller battleships and monitors; 
third, armored cruisers; fourth, cruisers above 6000 tons; fifth, cruisers of 
from 6000 to 3000 tons; sixth, cruisers of from 3000 to 1000 tons; seventh, 
torpedo-boat destroyers; eighth, torpedo-boats; and ninth, submarines 
Referring to the term cruisers, as used in three of the above classes, it 
should be noted that all unarmored warships of more than 1000 tons are 
classed, according to displacement, as cruisers. Scouts are considered a 
cruisers in which battery and protection have been sacrificed to secure 
extreme speed. The term “protective” has been omitted, because all 
cruisers, except the smallest and oldest, now have protective decks. 

It should further be noted that in this comparison the following vessels 
are not included: Those over twenty years old, unless they have been te 
constructed and rearmed; those not actually completed; gunboats and 
other vessels of less than 1000 tons, since these vessels have so slight a 
military value as part of a fleet; and lastly, torpedo craft of less than 9 
tons displacement. 


Suirs or THE Royat Navy At THE Time or TRAFALGAR—(Extracts 
from a paper by Sir Philip Watts, read at the summer meeting of the Ir 
stitution of Naval Architects at London.) 

All the ships carried ballast. The metacentric height was generally 
about 12 feet, this large amount being not so much necessary for safety 
as to ensure a moderate angle of heel under sail, so that the lower lee guns 
could be fought as long as possible. The records as to the rate of sailing 
are of necessity very indefinite, the speed depending on so many varying 
circumstances, such as weather, course, draft of ship, and trim of 
The speeds attained, however, were slow, even if judged by the speed 0 





COMPARATIVE SEA STRENGTH OF THE NAVAL POWERS ON JUNE 1, 1905.* 
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large modern sailing vessels. Nelson’s cruise to the W 


est Indi 
back was made at an average rate of about 4 knots. He went — al 


at Trafalgar at less than 3 knots; the first shot of the lee line was 


at 12.10, and the rear ship of the same line got into actio 
The highest reliable speed recorded for frigates at the time unite tn 
eration is 10 knots running free, and 8 to 8% knots when close hauled. 

All this reads strangely to us in the present day. 

These imperfect guns, with their many defects, had necessarily but 
range and accuracy. A 32- or 24-pounder fought on the lower deck had 
a range of about 2000 to 2500 yards only with 8 degrees elevation, and of 
about 1500 yards with 4 degrees elevation. The powder charge was 
erally one-third to one-quarter the weight of the shot. At close 
a 24-pounder was said to be able to penetrate nearly 5 feet of said od 
and an 18-pounder about half this amount. Practically all the guns usd 
were of cast iron mounted on wooden carriages, and the necessary eley. 
tion and training were given in a very crude manner. Generally, instead 
of adjusting sights to the required elevation due to the range, the guns 
were directed at a point above that which it was desired to hit; frequent 
a point in the rigging; and tables were got out showing at what part ¢ 
the rigging to aim, at various ranges, so as to strike the hull. at 
close quarters it was customary to double-shot the guns. This naturally 
reduced the velocity, and made the aim much more inaccurate; but g 
close quarters this was not considered to counterbalance the great adyap 
tage obtained by getting in two shots instead of one, especially as the typ 
shots separated almost at once. Instances have been recorded where fi 
shots have been put in the one gun, but this was probably a dangeross 
practice, and as likely to burst the gun as to do damage to the enemy. 
The lower deck port sills were about 5 feet to 7 feet above water, anf 
with a beam of 40 feet to 50 feet a roll of about 12 degrees brought the 
water to the port sill. With such a small height out of the water it wa 
not always advantageous to be to windward of an enemy, since the le 
ports nearest him might not be capable of being opened. The French 7s 
and even their 120-gun ships, appear to have carried their guns no higher 
than our 74's, but there were sometimes complaints that English ships 
were unable to fight their lower-deck guns in weather when the French 
could do so. <A small increase in draft was serious. The Queen Charlotie, 
Lord Howe’s flagship, on June 1, had her lower deck ports only 4 fet 
6 inches out of water when leaving Portsmouth, and during the action she 
got her lower deck full of water, and had to keep the pumps constantly 
going. The French Thesee foundered outright at Quiberon Bay in 179 
through keeping her lower deck ports open too long, and the Torbay na 
rowly escaped a similar fate. 

The following table is of unusual interest, showing as it does how th 
displacement of the ancient and modern ship will add up: 


Weight as a percentage of the 
total displacement. 


74-gun ship, 1806. a 
General equipment .........-.-.6eeeeee- 20 ‘ 
(ex masts) 
Armament .....cccccccccccerccccccseces 10 19 
Propelling arrangements...............- 8.5 10.5 
(masts, sails, and rig) 

DURUM ntckonstRiesicacbecssen 0 5.5 
Sack ch pbbeescccrcrocssrcncicesges 6.5 Q 
Dee ehcnecnosl shh ieséeunesas 0 | 26 

55 35 


ala 100 a 
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Coa. CONSUMPTION IN DesTRoYERS.—Some figures relating to the coal 
consumption of destroyers with the China squadron, reported by a cor- 
respondent of the Western Morning News, are of considerable interest to 
aval engineers at this juncture, when the cruising power of warships is a 

lem. The destroyers with the China squadron were the Virago, 

Fame, Whiting, Handy, and Otter, and the run was from Shanghai to 
We-hai-Wei. On this occasion the chief artificer-engineer was Mr. H. 
of the Handy, whose services in connection with the boiler trials 

of H. M. S. Medusa, in 1904, have already met with favorable recognition 
the Admiralty, and who so recently secured a successful trial from 

4, M.S. Humber on reduced coal consumption. He secured the premier 
honors of the trip by having maintained a cruising speed varying from 12 
to 8 knots on the low coal consumption of only twenty tons.—Page’s 


Weekly. 


Tar Cause or AccIDENTS TO SUBMARINE Boats.—In the course of an 
interesting lecture, recently delivered before the British Society of Naval 
Architects, relating to the subject of accidents to submarine boats, Capt. 
Bacon, the submarine expert to the British Admiralty, stated that, broadly 
speaking, submarine boats are liable to two classes of accidents—the ad- 
mission of water into the interior, and explosion. Both have their counter- 
gat in surface warships, namely, collision and boiler explosions or 
ammunition accidents. The confined spaces and small reserve of buoyancy 
of the submarine boat, however, intensify the danger to the crew. Water 
my enter a submarine boat through two causes—either through a hatch 
or through a leak, and in the case of such admissions protection can be 
exercised by the provision of watertight bulkheads. The most probable 
cause of water entering the boat is through a hatch, and in the four cases 
of foundering of submarines during the past few years the accidents have 
heen attributable to this cause. The fact of the hatch being the primary 
source of weakness is very suggestive, and most reassuring as regards the 
siiety of the boats; since, with the practical elimination of this source of 
danger, the main cause of accidents up to the present would be obviated. 
Of all the other possible causes of boats foundering from taking in water, 
it may be fairly claimed that the only one that was fairly possible was 
when the boat was injured by collision in the hull above the center line 

Only three causes of accident from explosion inside the boat are possible. 
To cause an explosion with gasoline, first a leakage is necessary, and sec- 
mily, a spark to ignite the mixture. A leakage, should it occur, can 
invariably be detected by the odor, but in a properly designed system leaks 
should be practically non-existent. Even with vapor in the boat no direct 
danger existed, provided the boat was properly ventilated and no switch 
was moved or anything done to cause a spark. As a matter of fact, in 
practice the smell of gasoline inside a boat was almost unknown. 

In the accident to the British submarine boat A 5, where a gasoline 
explosion occurred, the cause of the leakage was a badly packed gland of 
the gasoline pump, the gland being screwed down metal to metal; but in 
site of one man being overcome by the gasoline fumes the main motor 
was started, and the sparks determined the explosion. Had the very ex- 
plicit and simple regulations provided been carried out, no accident would 
fave occurred. The British boats have covered 30,000 miles under their 
tgines and, with the exception of one small flash in an early boat, no 
explosion except that in 45 has occurred. The second possible cause 
of an explosion is the hydrogen given off by the batteries in charging; 
bat as this operation is only carried out when the boat is opened up for 
Weatilation, no danger from this source should exist. The explosion 
wich occurred recently in the British boat A 5, two hours after its 

ng, was probably due to the formation of this gas. The third 
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cause, namely, the failure of the air reservoirs, is but a mere Possibilit 
It might, therefore, be assumed that danger to the boats from a 
is really small, and not greater in comparison than the dangers which 
attended the introduction of increased boiler and gun power in the nay 
as a whole.—Scientific American. F 


CARE OF THE WOUNDED ON Boarp Suip.—Among the many problems for 
the solution of which we have looked to the naval warfare in the F 
East, is that of the disposal of the wounded in naval warfare. It isha 
that the Admiralty for some time past have been engaged in a ahis 
study of the questions involved, and that which is considered to be, at 
least, an amelioration of the arrangements now existing in our ships has 
been arrived at. Two years ago naval medical officers, we were then told 
viewed with much foreboding the prospect of being called upon to deal 
with a large number of serious injuries, involving most probably in a 
large proportion of cases the performance of major operations in such 
situations and under such conditions as are eminently unsuited for such 
purposes. It was recognized that the sick bay of nearly every ship of the 
modern navy would be untenable both for the medical attendants an 
patients in time of action, and that the only thing possible is to return tp 
the cockpit system of the olden days. This, in a measure, is understood 
to be the report of the committee which has been considering the matte, 
with the difference that instead of one large space there will be a number 
of positions of limited accommodation either below the water-line or behind 
armor. Each of these positions has been chosen with a view to its being 
near a good supply of hot water, and it is understood that each separate 
division is to be fully equipped with the articles immediately necessary in 
rendering first aid and preparing for operations. Already, in the ships of 
the King Edward class, greatly improved arrangements for lowering the 
wounded have been introduced. It has been stated that there would never 
be sufficient accommodation for the wounded after a big naval engagement 
under modern conditions, but from what we may gather from the rather 
meager information as to the treatment of the wounded in the Russian 
and Japanese fleets during and after their various encounters, it does not 
seem that the percentage of wounded is so high as had been anticipated— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 


BaTTLesHip Speep.—Three important statements recently made with 
regard to speed, are to the following effect: 

Whether speed gives any tactical advantage beyond the power to accept 
or refuse an action, is still a doubtful question (Admiral Custance, Nol 
Annual, 1905). 

It has never been proved either in practice or theory that superior speed 
gives tactical advantages (Blackwood Magazine, May, 1905). 

The strategical and tactical value of speed appears to have been more 
or less exaggerated (Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, Naval Annual). 


CompParATive Losses 1N THE Russo-JAPANESE War—We have fte 
quently shown how much the Japanese have taken advantage of the appl 
cations of Western science in every department of nationl life 2 
growth of their industry and commerce has been most remarkable, and ia 
many respects the steps which have been taken to develop them afford 
lessons to this country. Probably, however, even more important lessons 
are to be learned from the present war, which has been carried on with 
almost uniform success on the part of the Japanese. While the bravery 
and enthusiasm of the Japanese are now universally admitted, it cannot 
asserted that the Russians are deficient in courage and endurance, 
therefore we may set these qualities in the two combatants against 
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other, and attribute the great success of the Japanese to their superior 

1 knowledge, and experience, and to the scientific completeness with 
hich all their arrangements were made. The relative losses of the Rus- 
. and Japanse by land and sea will therefore afford at least an approxi- 
te measure of their comparative efficiency from a scientific point of view. 
The data in an article by the Tokio correspondent of the Times gives us 
the figures which enable us to make such estimate. 

In the case of the land forces the calculation can only be very approxi- 
gate. In round numbers the Japanese appear to have lost up to June of 
this year 166,000 in killed and wounded. he losses on the Russian side 
are not so easily got at; but the Russian admissions, which are not likely 
to err by excess, put them at 320,000—that is, double those of the Japanese. 
But these latter figures are likely to be greatly exceeded when the wastage 

disease is taken into account, for there can be no doubt that the Rus- 
dans have suffered far more in this respect than the Japanese. The sani- 

arrangements for the Mikado’s army are much more complete and 
dicient than those for the Czar’s troops, and their food and methods of 
living are more conducive to health. . 

According to the figures given by the Times correspondent up to the 
date he states, Russia has lost 346,588 tons of fighting ships, not including 
minor craft; while the Japanese navy will emerge from the fight with a 
displacement 25,435 tons greater than when the war began. This latter 
figure, however, must be largely increased, as the latest information from 
Japan shows that a number of the large Russian vessels which were sunk 
have been raised, and they will be added to the Japanese navy. The story 
of the Russian naval squadrons in Far Eastern seas since the war com- 
menced is shown in the following table: 


Russian Navy. 


Engaged Sunk Cap In Remain- 
in the War. . . tured. terned. ing. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


2 





Nature of Vessel. © os o, © >. 
25 F- EF- =e z= 
=o So a2 a2 a8 

¢| S36 |6| sE& 6!) SB ié| SB is} SE 
Z = Zz am Zz a Zz i=) Z. =) 
tons | tons tons | | tons tons 
GS. occ cccs 15} 180,980.12) 144,958) 2) 28,110) 1/12,912)..|..... 
Armored cruisers ...... 7| 68,583| 5| 38.979]..|...... scluwaedl 2 24,554 
Sea-going coast defence | 
ironclads ........... 8| 18,212) 1) 4,126) 2 9,086]../...... - 
| ea aaaagt 18) 65,416 6) 26,841/........ | 5/29.115) 2} 9,960 
Other kinds excluding 
converted cruisers ...21| 76,79314| 25,229) 1 11,700) 2) 11,449) 4) 28,422 
Pag 24) 10,290 19) 5,666) 2 590/11 8,384) 2} 700 


«a 88} 410,224 57 245,209) 7 44,486/19| 56,810|10) 63,636 








This table is not quite complete, as it does not include torpedo-boats, 
pecial service steamers, as well as converted cruisers and a number of 
vessels whose fate is uncertain. The broad result is very striking: out of 
t total of 83 ships, with a displacement of 410,224 tons, sent by Russia 
imto the belligerent arena, only ten, with a displacement of 63,636 tons, 
tmain in her fighting-line. 
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The corresponding table for the Japanese navy is as follows: 


Japanese Navy. 




















| 
Engaged Cap- I 1 
in the War. | Sunk. tured. | eusend, = 
Nature of Vessels. $. ae ¢ | F ;3 
s 2s s | . 
| a6 | | ae |.| as | 28 3 
6 28 6 == is| Sg is Ss os CH 
Z| 8 z| @ “| An |Z] A* Sig 
Battleships........... 6} 86,299) 2) 27,757). 
Armored cruisers .....  * een ee eee 
Sea-going coast defence 
CFUISSTS. 2.2.0 0000 Lk * ee 
Gino s cetcecsscs 20| 68,481| 4; 12,783 
Other kinds.......... 18; 26,689) 4 4,797 
OUND oc ce cseccei 22 7,425, 2 738 








This table also does not include torpedo-boats, special service steamers, 
and converted cruisers. A comparison of the two tables brings out the 
fact that the Japanese force of 76 vessels, with a displacement of 274.1% 
tons, has sunk or captured 64 ships, with a displacement of 289,778 tons 
On the other hand, while the Japanese have lost 12 ships, with a total dis- 
placement of 46,025 tons, they have captured or raised more than double 
this amount of tonnage. From the newspapers received from Japan by 
last mail we see that the Japanese naval authorities call attention to the 
fact that the Peresviet, which has just been raised at Port Arthur, was 
one of the strongest ships in Russia’s Pacific squadron. She left Kron- 
stadt in Igor. 

The Peresviet and the Ossliabya were laid down in 1898, under Russias 
new program of naval expansion, and were supposed to embody the best 
results of modern naval progress. The approval that was accorded to 
them by expert opinion, led to the laying down of the Pobieda, a sister 
ship, in 1899. These vessels did not carry a very heavy armament—four 
10-inch and eleven 6-inch guns. The Hochi Shimbun says that the Pol- 
tava will be the next vessel to be floated, and that she will be followed 
by the Pobieda. The Poltava is a smaller type of vessel, and somewhat 
older. Her displacement is 10,960 tons, and her speed only 16 knots. She 
is lying on an even keel. The Pobieda has a slight list, but it is not ex: 
pected that any serious difficulty will attend her raising. The Retvisos 
(battleship, 12,700 tons, completed in 1900) and the Pallada (protected 
cruiser, 6630 tons) are said to be the most injured, but the expectation & 
that they too will be saved, and in that event the Sevastopol alone would 
remain at the bottom. This forecast, if trustworthy, means that there wil 
be added to the Japanese navy three first-class and one second-class battle 
ships, one first-class armored cruiser, and one protected cruiser. Adding 
the results of the battle in the Sea of Japan, and the salvage operations a 
Chemulpo, we get this table: 
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1. Ekaterino 
2. Mukden.. 
3. Russia... 
4. Argun.... 
5. Manjuria 

6 Alexander 
1. Resnick, s 
6. Nicolai... 
9. Mikhael... 
0. Kotic .... 
ll. Juliade... 
12. Manchauri: 
18. Bobrick, s 
lt. Nadejuta. 
15. Thalia... 
16. George . . 
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Ships to be Added to Japancse Navy. 

Tons. 
MMMROEED, BOOS 2220s ce ccccsccccccsccscccecccccccecs 13,516 
Retvisan, battleship, 1900 ........ 0.6... se ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 12,700 
Peresviet, battleship, 1808 ... 2.2.0.6. cece cece cece eee ee eee 12,674 
SC MEEOGEED, BOOD 2 .0ccccccccccccccccccsccsccsccess 12,674 
Poltava, battleship, 1804 ...........- cee eee cece cece ee eeees 10,950 
Nicholai I, battleship, 1889 ............. 9,700 
Boyan, armored cruiser, 1900 ............seceeeeeeeeeeeee J 
Varyag, protected cruiser, 1809 ...............0.22e2e+e+ 6,500 
Pollada, protected cruiser, 1899 .............-.2 cee eee eens 6,630 
Seniavine, coast-defence ironclad, 1894 ................45. 4.126 
Apraxin, coast-defence ironclad, 1896 ...............0000. 4,126 


It is stated that much of the success achieved in raising these ships is 
due to a new pumping machine recently imported. Two of these are at 
york. Each pumps 4000 tons per hour. The name of Captain Sakamoto 
is specially mentioned in connection with the work. He commanded the 
unfortunate Yashima, and his exceptional skill in salvage operations has 
heen conspicuous in the raising of the Bayan. These facts and figures 

yolumes for the efficiency of the Japanese navy, while the report of 
the Russian Admiral reveals a state of affairs, both as regards men and 
material, which go a long way towards explaining the complete defeat of 
the Russian squadrons. The Kokumiu Shimbun remarks truly: “ Never 
was a navy burdened with a heavier and more onerous responsibility than 
the Imperial Japanese navy at the beginning of the war. The enemy’s 
Viadivostok and Port Arthur squadrons combined were in themselves a 
fair match for all the naval strength we could place under Admiral Togo’s 
command; but, in addition, the enemy had the Baltic fleet to draw upon, 
while we had nothing more to fall back upon; so that Admiral Togo’s 
work was not only to demolish a strong foe present—a task hazardous 
eough in itself—but to exterminate his reinforcements to come. How 
well Admiral Togo executed his part the results very clearly show.” 

The war has also been the means of adding considerably to the Japanese 
mercantile marine. The appended list gives the merchant ships captured 
by the Japanese navy, and no doubt it will interest many of our readers: 
when not described as a sailing ship, steamer is to be understood. It is 
to be noted that in no case was a non-combatant vessel sunk by the Japa- 
nese navy. 








Ship’s Name. Nationality. Tonnage 
1, Ekaterinoslav ................... NNN 0 s:cene'ace dnbie meen 5,627 
ne. cccccccccccectce De, | una) nein anak eaiaaeeniae 1,567 
cc cccccce ccccecces o weeeeenese  eeennnel 2,312 
a wccccccccccce S  esverdessetneosanes 2,458 
SEG insccacee cccccccee| % seccece snenscssees | 6,198 
MOOR. 5 occ ccc ccccccccccccs %. « cpenn caine mand 261 
1, Resnick, sailing ship ............. e . pbcenes eeegeneeaenel 87 
Te, cc ccccccccce S  peteues then eeee 123 
ae a decces-ccccecesces W cnasdteaeunasiael 8,461 
(a S lpmunsttins tebheesen 400 
SE a. f. cavenes eden ? 
EE nc oc nc cccccucsececs Ss vebsaseanieee te 2,987 
1%. Bobrick, sailing ship....... ...... O cettenteecnehaeat 125 
nnn. ccccccuces a ee 68 
Es oc vcccccccccccce —_ RPA AR 5 FS. ? 
16. George ee 179 
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a 
Ship’s Name. Nationality. Tonnage, 
0 Sa Germany ...cccaccennn 1.3% 
i i ccodke ceceecsebeesdece evs 6 oc ccccessaenn 1199 
ns bin 56. 566 0e.b4Gwe Os be 40 06 « Bagiané ....+...ssenenn 2564 
ED oc cccbesneseoscseees “ ire Laie 
Mid eneed «ééceeccacsncseces ee ett eeeeeeecee! SSM 
22. Redington...... heniceseestanee “ ste eeeeeeeeeeeees| O48 
 c6 os cccnesicciwcaiaes ere 4,295 
CS 2.5. shadnesebeire ooweea England .................| 349 
Ab easestacecseccosceseces “ teecccecccccscess 
Ee ee eee SO eee. 3,071 
27. M. 8. Dollar ................0000 America .................| 498 
i. teense tieeeeenen eos England ....-............| 3.285 
Po neéeteeaase snlees been kee Austria ......cccccccccecel 
I ie, oti ite ie. kno wits Germany... ..-+.ccccccesthin 
Dis ncn0 siliies égu.eet 60.0000 ess England .................| 3,88 
RAGE TSENG an eS =u én épaseneeel 1,677 
DP ivanes.¢ a6066% ¢0cen0daccas “ ccccceceecoseeesannnn 
CO Eee 6 = at eesess Saeemenn 3,019 
in c.cchée «dbade sai edes nes GOPMORy «oo c.ccccccoessme 
tink on6ecncésesene cece ss ccccces cencsen ten 
EE Se Bagiané ......-scecsccsain 
dicen dina eaesecendt wens a Le 
i EE Ath cocans ceeee 60 — Bagiané ........<sseccsune 
tidied macednbaasednende o po cccceccececensene 
Che BED chp 0 0acbcceces pc ccccccess Ameries ....occcscsesuan 2,812 
a eae dete ine wh ganar England ............+...+| 3,908 
eek nnnht5000 ccancesedsns GOPMRORY . oo vccccnenenune 198 
ON WOCWAY..cccccce conseneme 
2 « eee PERMGS 2 cece coccesveanen 1,481 
DE cnsibnsettncksae eee eee OVER 108,000 


The Russian record of vessels captured is very different from that of 
the Japanese. It is not necessary to reproduce it, as it only contains the 
names of fifteen ships, which have an average tonnage of 234 tons, only 
one being over 1000 tons. In addition, the Russian cruisers destroyed a 
considerable number of fishing-boats and small craft, which could offer no 
effective resistance. Such action might have been justified from a merely 
legal point of view, but very few naval powers would care to take at 
vantage of such a provision, as the whole tendency of modern civilization 
is to recognize the principle of the immunity of private property. Thus 
the Japanese show to the advantage of the Russians, not only by their 
superior efficiency in every respect, but also by their greater regard to the 
dictates of humanity.—Engineering. 


EFFEects oF JAPANESE GuNFIRE.—The Russian battleship Orel, captured 
at Tsushima, which is said to have been renamed /wami by the Japanest, 
has been visited by a correspondent of the New York Evening Post of 
Maizuru. He says that the preconceived idea that the Russian government 
had been defrauded and had not received the shell-resisting armour paid 
for was not found to be justified. The after turret had received a full 
blow on the starboard side, but, except for a little of the hardened surface 
being smashed for a depth of about one-eighth of an inch, and the surface 
of the turret generally being flicked with splinters, the only damage was 
the bending down of the 2-inch roof just over the opening for the starboard 
gun, where a shell had struck, but nothing of any moment was broken. 
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The heavy wooden sheathing to the poop deck, though plentifully chipped 
and gouged by shell splinters, showed no signs of burning. 
“The unarmoured superstructure forward of the poop was simply 
mbed, and both its sides and its thin sheet deck covered with 
jinoleum were turned into a sieve. Amidships on the upper deck there was 
such @ mess of broken winches, picket and other boats, ladders, and all 
the impedimenta of upper and flying decks, that the first impression was 
that the Russians were right in surrendering. Some 40 large shells are 
to have struck her. On the upper deck one shell struck just for- 
yard of the after-port 6-inch gun turret; this wrecked the electrically-driven 
winch. Another entering on the starboard side just before the main 
mast completely wrecked the boats and bridge connecting with the after 
bridge, forced down the upper deck, and smashed things generally. One 
dell striking the port forward 6-inch gun turret, about 2 feet above the 
deck at the butt of two 6-inch armour plates, bent back the lower 
part of one of the plates fully 6 inches; but, though the surface of the 
were cracked, the metal was not broken, and inside the turret, 
except for a little bulging, no damage is visible. The armour has done 
what it was designed to do, for the hardened surface has kept the shell 
out, while the tough body of the metal, though bent in some parts nearly 
to right angles, has not broken. The fore turret for the 12-inch guns was 
struck a full blow by a big shell, but the surface is only slightly scarred. 
When the 12-inch guns were slewed to starboard in the forward turret, 
the port gun was struck about 6 feet from the muzzle and broken short 
of. A splinter from this 12-inch gun smashed the bridge rail, knocked 
down a 6-pounder gun, and finally landed in the flag rack alongside of 
the chart room, fully 100 feet from the broken muzzle. The conning 
tower was struck by a splinter, which again splintered and entered the 
‘sit’ and smashed the glass of most of the different instruments. The 
chart room is a perfect wreck. This vessel plainly shows that all instru- 
ments in time of battle ought to be faced with mica, or some such material, 
as flying glass in the conning tower is nearly as deadly as a shell itself. 
Below the main deck there is no damage at all, and the armour shows 
no signs of having been struck.” 
There was found to be not the slightest lack of ammunition of any kind 
om board. Some of the sights of the 12-inch and 6-inch guns and the 
breech-blocks of the smaller guns had been thrown overboard. Out of 
a complement of 900 men, the Orel is said to have had thirty-eight 
killed and fifty-two wounded.—Army and Navy Gazette. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


By Henry Houssaye, of the French Academy. 


“Waterloo—1815.” 
Translated by S. R. Willis. Book I. The Last Army of the Empire; 


The Plans of Campaign; First Combats. Book II. Ligny and Quatre- 
Bras; Battle of Ligny; Battle of Quatre-Bras; Retreat of the English 
Army. Book III. Waterloo. Cloth, 268 pages, $1.50. Franklin Hudson 
Publishing Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The United Service Magazine for October, 1905, will commemorate the 
centenary of Nelson’s great victory on October 21, 1805, and the seventy- 
sixth year of the Magazine itself. 

The following have definitely promised to contribute to the Trafalgar 
Centenary number: the Earl Nelson; the Earl of Selborne; Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, G. C. B.; Admiral, the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, 
GC. B.; Admiral Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton, G. C. B.; Captain A. T. 
Mahan, United States Navy; Right Honorable Sir John Colomb, K. C. M. 
G, M. P.; Professor J. K. Laughton, Secretary Navy Records Society; the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue, author of “A History of the British Army;” 
Colonel, the Lord Raglan, Royal Monmouth Militia Engineers; Colonel, 
the Viscount Ebrington, A. D. C., Royal North Devon Hussars, I. Y.; 
Colonel Eustace Balfour, A. D. C., (late) London Scottish R. V. C.; 
the Hon. Sir Frederick Borden, K. C. M. G., Minister of Militia Defence, 
Canada; Mr. J. R. Thursfield. In addition to the above special articles, 
others suitable to the occasion will be contributed by Dr. T. Miller Maguire, 
LL D., Mr. L. G. Carr Laughton, and the Rev. Sydney Denton. Price 
is London, William Clowes & Sons, limited, 23 Cockspur Street, S. W. 


“Nautical Technical Dictionary for the Navy.” English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. 

Contains the various expressions belonging to artillery, astronomy, the 
employment of carrier pigeons, iron and wooden shipbuilding, electrical en- 
gineering, captive balloons (for observations), hydrography, machinery, 
marine materials, mechanics, technology, maritime commerce, seamanship, 
naval mines, Whitehead torpedoes, maritime law, naval tactics, insurance, 
also the terms most essential in bridge construction, fortifications, railways, 
chemistry, explosions, hydraulics, agriculture, mathematics, physics, etc. 

Published by the editor of “ Mitteilungen aus dem Gebiete des See- 
wesens,” Pola, 1905. 

A first volume of the “ Nautical Technical Dictionary” was published 
im 1883, and this was followed in 1900 by a supplement. The work whose 
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full English title appears above is called Volume II, and its Part I, cover. 
ing the letters A to K, has just been received by the Institute. 

In the composition of this work, published with the approval of the Marine 
Section of the Imperial and Royal Ministry of War, the authors had in 
view the construction of a dictionary in four languages which should 
contain a complete collection of expressions relating to maritime anf 
military affairs and their auxiliary sciences. It should be useful to officers 
of the navy and merchant marine, to constructors of ships and machinery, 
to hydrographers, artillerists, electricians, aeronauts, and mechanicians, 
as well as to technologists, the experts and agents of statistical societies, 
to shippers, yachtsmen, consuls, marine administrators, insurers, under. 
writers, and magistrates. Whoever is interested in maritime affairs, 
will there find, in four languages, the expressions relating to the subjects 
in regard to which he wishes information. 

The dictionary is arranged in two ways, namely, alphabetically, English 
and French words in sequence; and systematically, according to similarity 
of subject. The object of this latter arrangement is to facilitate finding 
special expressions. 

This second volume was elaborated upon the first volume and its sup 
plement as bases by the present Directors of the Imperial and Royal 
Marine Library and Editor of the Mitteilungen aus dem Gebiete des See 
wesens, Eduard v. Normann-Friedenfels, retired Corvette-Captain, assisted 
by other officers. It was revised and completed by Rear Admiral Julins 
Heinz, retired, with the assistance of other officers. The following alo 
took part in the composition of this work and the revision of its texts: 
Admiral Sir Richard Ed. Tracey, K. C. B., Royal British Navy, Captaia 
Henri de Saulses de Freyernet and Lieut. Jacques Chardon, French Navy, 
Commissary General Dante Parenti and Captain Marchese Alfredo 
Lacifero, Royal Italian Navy. 


“The Post Exchange.” By Captain F. S. Armstrong. Franklin Hudson 
Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


A practical manual for the conduct of a post exchange by an officer who 
apparently had an opportunity to put in practice the methods he advocates. 

The book can not fail to be of interest to all officers who come in contact 
with a post exchange either as officer in charge or as member of an & 
change council. 

While the conduct of an exchange is governed by regular rules, yet the 
author amplifies and specifies under these rules the best method of buying 
marking, and keeping account of stock, keeping check on attendants, and of 
bookkeeping. 

As appendix, the author prints for convenience the orders governing the 
establishment and conduct of an exchange, and in his prelude cites the 
abolition of the sale of beer and light wine in the canteen, as the hardest 
blow the exchange and the various interests supported by the funds of the 
exchange, has suffered since its establishment. W.R.C 
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LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS. 





1879. 
faval Education. Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut-Com. A. D. Brown, 
LS.N. 
* Epucation. First Honorable Mention. By Lieut.-Com. C. F. 
Goodrich, U.S.N. 
Nava. Epvcation. Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A. T. 
Mahan, U.S.N. 
1880 


“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Charles Belknap, U.S.N. 


1881. 


The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser best suited to the Present 
Needs of the United States. Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Very, U.S.N. 

Seconpy Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 


1882. 


Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of its Decline and the Means to be 
taken for its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882. By 
Lieutenant J. D. J. Kelley, U.S.N. 

“Mais IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U.S.N. 

—— Honorable Mention. By Lieut.-Com. F. F. Chadwick, 

“CAUSA LATET: VIS EST NOTISSIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 
R. Wainwright, U.S.N. 

1883. 

How may the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers be extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.” Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G. Calkins, U.S.N. 

“Semper PARATUS.” First Honorable Mention. By Commander N. H. 
Farquhar, U.S.N. 

“CUILIBET IN ARTE SUA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention. 
By Captain A. P. Cooke, U.S.N. 


1884. 
The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 
Ensign W. I. Chambers, U.S.N. 


188s. 
Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System 
of Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 
Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S.N. 
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1886. 
What Changes in Organization and Drill are Necessary to Sail and Fight 
Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? “Scire quod nesciag” 
Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U.S.N. 


Tue RESULT OF ALL NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND EFrort FINDS rts Expnns. 
SION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH Dri on Boanp op Sun. 
ABLE SuiPs. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, USN. 


1887. 
The Naval Brigade: its Organization, Equipment and Tactics, “Tn hoe 
signo vinces.” Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C. T. Hutchins 


U.S.N. 
1888. 
Torpedoes. Prize Essay, 1888. By Lieut.-Com. W. W. Reisinger, USN. 
1801. 


The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for our Ships of Wu, 
Prize Essay, 1891. By Ensign A. P. Niblack, U.S.N. 


DISPOSITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP AND Souvaprow Dam 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U.S.N. 


1892. 
Torpedo-boats: their Organization and Conduct. Prize Essay, 182 By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1894. 
The U.S.S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to her Pneumatic Batter. 
Prize Essay, 1894. By Lieut.-Com. Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 


Navat Rerorm. Honorable Mention, 1894. By Passed Assistant Engineer 
F. M. Bennett, U.S.N. 


1895. 
Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1895. By Lieut-Com 
Richard Wainwright, U.S.N. 


A SuMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OvuTLoox 1n Europe. An Introdu 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, 1895. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U.S.N. 


SuccesTions For INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY oF Our New Sars. Hor 
orable Mention, 1895. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, USN. 


Tue Barrie or tHe Yatu. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Frank 
Marble, U.S.N. 


18096. 
The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 1896. By Lier 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U.S.N. 
Tue ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DiscipPLine oF THE Navy Personnt 
AS VIEWED FROM THE SHIP. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieutenat 
Wm. F. Fullam, U.S.N. 
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Apprentices, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING. The Sea- 
ranch of the Navy. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Ensign 


Naval 
man B 
Ryland D. Tisdale, U.S.N. 

Composition OF THE Fieet. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieuten- 


ant John M. Ellicott, U.S.N. 
1897. 

Torpedo-boat Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 
USN. 

A Proposep UNIFORM Course OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE NavaL MuItiT1a. 
Honorable Mention, 1897. By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 
US.N.L 

Tormors In Exercise AND Battie. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Ellicott, U.S.N. 

1808. 


Eeprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Prize Essay, 1898. By Captain 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich, U.S.N. 

Qu; Nava Power. Honorable Mention, 1898. By Lieut.-Com. Richard 
Wainwright, U.S.N. 

Tancet PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING oF GuN Captains. Honorable Men- 
tion, 1898. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U.S.N. 

1900. 

Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U.S.N. 

Tar AuromopiLe TorPeDO AND ITs Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900. By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U.S.N. 


1901. 
Naval Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U.S.N. 
1903. 
Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of its Inferiority and Their Remedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U.S.N. 
A Navat Traintnc Poticy anp System. Honorable Mention, 1903. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U.S.N. 
Systematic TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor- 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. Hussey, U.S.N. 
Our Torrevo-Boat Frormia. The Training Needed to Insure its Effi- 
ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U.S.N. 
1904. 
The Fleet and its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S. P. Ful- 
linwider, U. S. N. 
A Puga ror a Hicuer PuysicaL, MORAL, AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 
OF THE PERSONNEL FOR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U. S. N. 


1905. 
American Naval Policy. Prize Essay, 1905. By Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, U. S. N. 
Taz DeparTMENT OF THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905. By Rear- 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U.S. N. 

















NOTICE. 


The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for jts obj 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the \. 
It now enters upon its thirty-second year of existence, trusting as lene 
fore for its support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The men. 
bers of the Board of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of 
their brother officers and others interest-d in the Navy, in furtherance 
of the aims of the Institute, by the contribution of papers and comm. 
nications upon subjects of interest to the naval profession, as well as jy 
personal support and influence. ’ 

On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII. 


Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary and a850- 
ciate members. 

Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers x. 
tached to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or {ip 
members, without ballot, on payment of dues or fee to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, or to the Corresponding Secretary of a Branch. Men. 
bers who resign from the Navy subsequent to joining the Institute will 
regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 
payment of fee. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval 
and Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil lit 
The Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member 
Their number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary 
members must be favorably reported by the Board of Control, and a vot 
equal to one-half the number of regular and life members, given by proxy 
or presence, shall be cast, a majority electing. 

Sec. 5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Arm 
Revenue Marine, foreign officers of the Naval and Military professions, 
and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the purposes of the 
Institute. 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with th 
Navy and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

Sec. 7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled 
to regular membership, shall be elected as follows: “ Nominations shal 
be made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of th 
member making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to tk 
Board of Control, and, if their report be favorable, the Secretary ani 
Treasurer shall make known the result at the next meeting of the Inst- 
tute, and a vote shall then be taken, a majority of votes cast by mem 
bers present electing. 

The Proceedings are published quarterly, and may ke obtained by nor 
members upon application to the Secretary and Treasurer at Anna 
Md. Inventors of articles connected with the naval profession will 
afforded an opportunity of exhibiting and explaining their inventions. 4 
description of such inventions as may be deemed by the Board of Contrl 
of use to the service will be published in the Proceedings. 

Single copies of the Proceedings, $1.00. Back numbers and complet 
sets can be obtained by applying to the Secretary and Treasurer, At 
napolis, Md. 

Annual subscriptions for non-members, $3.50. Annual dues for mem 
bers and associate members, $3.00. Life members fee, $30.00. 

All letters should be addressed to Secretary and Treasurer, U. S. Naval 
Institute, Annapolis, Md., and all checks, drafts and money orders should 
be made payable to his order, without using the name of that officer. 
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OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


President. 


Rear-ApmMirAL CASPAR F. GOODRICH, U. S. Navy. 


Vice-President. 


Rear-Apmirat JAMES H. SANDS, U. S. Navy. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


Proressor P. R. ALGER, VU. S. Navy. 


Board of Control. 


Commander CHAS. J. BADGER, U. S. Navy. 
Commander W. F. HALSEY, U. S. Navy. 
Lieut.-Comd’r J. M. POYER, U. S. Navy. 
Lieutenant R. H. JACKSON, U. S. Navy. 
Lieutenant H. G. SPARROW, U. S. Navy. 
Professor N. M. TERRY, A. M., Ph. D. 


Professor PHILIP R. ALGER, U. S. Navy. (ex-officio. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1006, 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-membe. 
ship in the Institute, is offered by the Naval Institute for the best essay 
presented on any subject pertaining to the naval profession, Subject tp 
the following rules: 

1. The award for the prize shall be made by the Board of Contr 
voting by ballot and without knowledge of the names of the competitors 

2. Each competitor to send his essay in a sealed envelope to the Sen. 
tary and Treasurer on or before January 1, 1905. The name of the write 
shall not be given in this envelope, but instead thereof a motto. Accs 
panying the essay a separate sealed envelope will be sent to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, with the motto on the outside and writer’s name and moti 
inside. This envelope is not to be opened until after the decision of th 
Board. 

3. The successful essay to be published in the Proceedings of the Inst- 
tute; and the essays of other competitors, receiving honorable mention, t 
be published also, at the discretion of the Board of Control; and no chang 
shall be made in the text of any competitive essay, published in the Pn 
ceedings of the Institute, after it leaves the hands of the Board. 

4. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay presented 
is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive “ Honorabk 
Mention” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

5. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the write 
of the first of them in order of merit will receive seventy-five dollars andi 
life-membership in the Institute. 

6. Any essay not having received honorable mention, may be publish 
also, at the discretion of the Board of Control, but only with the conset 
of the author. 

7. The essay is limited to fifty (50) printed pages of the Proceedings a 
the Institute. 

8. All essays submitted must be either typewritten or copied in a dat 
and legible hand. 

9. In the event of the Prize being awarded to the winner of a previos 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold 
medal. 


By direction of the Board of Control. 
PHILIP R. ALGER, 
Professor, U. S. N., Secretary and Treaswrt. 
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